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My Experience During the Commune 


BY MADAME DE 


PART 


ParRIs gti cl § 

EAR M : 
8 You will be surprised to see 
that I am in Paris, but you will 
understand why when I tell you that I 
received a letter from Mrs. Moulton to 
this effect: “If you wish to go to Petit 
Val four country place] to look after 
the things you left there wher you 
went to Dinard last August, you had 
better come to Paris without delay, as 
the trains are running regularly now.” 
The trains may have been running reg 
ularly (I left Dinard the next day), but 
they were certainly not running on time. 
We arrived at Rennes too late to 
eatch the evening train for Paris. 
The fine omnibus at the station mad 
me imagine that it belonged to an 
equally fine hotel, but the hotel proved 
to be anything but fine; it was dreadfully 
dirty and shabby, and filled to over- 
owing. It was with the greatest dif- 
ficulty I was able to secure a room for 
myself. My grumbling maid had to con- 
tent herself with the sofa. The salle 
a@ manger was thronged with officers 
clanking their swords on the brick floor 
and all talking at once. I passed a 
sleepless night, being kept awake by the 
loud and incessant conversations in the 
corridor and the continual tramping of 
soldiers under my window. We started 
for Paris the next morning at eight 
o'clock. The train was crowded with 
people who, like myself, were eager to 
return home after so many months of 
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anxious waiting. In all the stations 
through which we passed one saw noth 
ing but soldiers—their ragged uniforms 
hanging on their emaciated forms, their 
feet—which had been frozen in January 
(poor things!)—-were still bandaged, and 
hardly any of them possessed shoes; they 
did lo»ak, indeed, the picture of abject 
inisery. 

At Le Mans, the place where we 
stopped for luncheon, the soldiers were 
lying about on the brick pavement of the 
station, too tired and worn out to move, 
waiting for the cattle-vans to take them 
away. In these they would be obliged 
to stand until they reached Paris and 
its hospitals. Every one of the trav- 
elers was anxious to alleviate their misery 
in some way, by offering them cigars, 
food, and money. My heart bled for the 
poor creatures, and I gave them all I 
had in my purse, and my luncheon also. 
They represented the débris of Faid- 
herbe’s army, which of all the troops had 
seen the most desperate fighting during 
the war. 

Hungry and penniless, I arrived at 
last, and I was delighted to see a 
healthy, normal-leoking person in the 
shape of my brother-in-law, Henry, who 
He had plenty 
to tell me of his experiences since last 
September. He had been living at Petit 


met me at the station. 


Val throughout the whole campaign. 

On my arrival at the Rue de Cour- 
celles I found the family well, Mrs. 
Moulton knitting as ‘usual, Mile. W—— 
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Mr. Moulton 
Journal des Deébats out 
possible French. 

Mr. Moulton, who had been in Paris at 
the the "48 and 
knew about revolutions, had had the fore- 
in a stock of provisions, 
rice, ete., and all 
which he deemed 


napping, and reading the 


loud, in his im- 


time of revolution of 
thought to lay 


such as ham, biscuits, 


sorts of canned things, 
would be sufficient for all their require- 
They had given dinner- 


parties, limited to a very choice few, who 


ments. even 


sometimes brought welcome additions in 
the shape of canned delicacies. 

When the family moved from Petit Val 
to Paris last 
had 


kee p one or two cows. 


September the French gov- 
ernment given them permission to 
The Vy also brought 
with them a calf, a sheep, and some chick- 
ens. The cows and the shee p shared the 
while the chickens 
conservatory, 


he rses, 
the and 
were expected to lay enough eggs to pay 
for their board. 


stables with the 


were let loose in 
The gardener had clever- 
ly converted the conservatory into a sort 
ot kitchen-garden, and had planted some 
useful 
rots, salad, ete. 


vegetables, such as radishes, car- 


March 
This has been a very fatiguing day for 


16th 


me, so you will receive 
Paul 


law 


nly a short letter. 
Count Hatzfeldt, my brother-in- 
Mrs. Moulton and 
come to Versailles, and offered us a cup 
of tea as an You know 
Paul is Count Bismarck’s private secre- 
tary, having been with him and the Ger- 
the 

abode in 


invited me to 


inducement. 


entire 
Versailles, 


Inman sovereign during 
tle is his 
but he expects to leave for Berlin 
of these first days. He came to fetch us 
at the station with the fat ponies and 
the basket - wagon. Fortunately they 
too fat to through 
the park at a lively pace and land us at 
Paul’s palatial residence. It seemed 
strange to see officers, who, in 
their tight-fitting uniforms, were strolling 
leisurely about in the park, where before 
I had only the rather slovenly 
pious-pious on holidays when the foun- 
tains played by day and the fireworks 
by night. 

The park looked enchanting in its 
spring toilet, and made me think of 
the last time I was here. Could it have 
been only last May? It seems years ago! 


war. 
still in 


one 


were not earry us 
German 


feen 
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We were, at that time, invited to a 
picnic at Grand Trianon, given by the 
Emperor and Empress for the Archduke 
of Austria. 

Paul that Bismarck liked Henry 


very much, and had given him passes to 


said 


come and go from Petit Val as he pleased. 
He made him talk 
did not ask better than 
the 

Paul 


Fav re, 


freely, and as Henry 
to talk (the freer, 
delighted. 
Jules 


Ferriére, 


better). Bismarck 


had 


and 


was 
the King, 
Bismarck at La 


had 


been with 


where they met without other 
result than to see Jules Favre we p. Paul 
had Versailles when the King 
was proclaimed Emperor in the Salle de 
atest had 


also 


any 
been at 


emotion he 
ever experienced, he He had 
f the signing of the ar- 
pen they signed it with 


and he had it 


Glaces—the er 
said. 
witness ¢ 
The 


given to him, 


been 
mistice. 
had 


lying on his table. 


be« n 


17th Mar 

thing happened to-day. 
whether I told 
called the O 

from America 
When I bade them good-by I 
offhand way, “ When you come 
to Paris you must and see me.” 

“Oh, that will be nice!” gushingly re- 
plied Mrs. O——. “ Where do you live?” 
of the O 3’ 
menced with Oh!). 

‘I live in Rue de ( 
answered 

“Roue de Carronsel,” 
“What number?” 

“Rue de Courcelles.” I 


Such a funny 

I don’t know 
some Americans, 
fresh 


ampton). 


you ot 
s, I had 
inet, (via South- 
said in an 


corn 


(Every on phrases com- 


the 


‘ourcelles,” I 


she rep ated. 
replied, cor- 
rectingly, a 

Mrs. O 
you a flat?” 

‘A Get Mo” J have a 
hotel. Every one knows our hotel in the 
Rue de Courcelles.” 

I then proceeded to forget the O——=s 
This 
were at luncheon th 
concierge came rushing in, the tassels on 


*s next question was, “ Have 


said, “we 


and everything concerning them. 
morning when we 


his calotte bristling with agitation. 

“Madame,” he gasved, “there is a 
fiacre fuil of people with a lot of trunks 
asking to come in to Madame. I can’t 
understand what they want.” His emo- 
tion choked him. 

We all said in unison: “ Ask for their 
ecards. Who can they be?” 
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LE PALAIS ROYAL AS IT 


The porter came back with Mr. O——’s 
eard. 

I recollected my impulsive invitation, 
and thought it very polite of them to 
be so empre ssé. I went into the salon, 
followed by Mlle. W——, where we found 
Mr. O—— seated at his ease in a fauteuil, 
his feet reposing on the white bear-rug. 

I apologized for having kept him wait- 
ing, but explained that we had been at 
luncheon. 

He (complacently): “Oh, that’s all 
right; we have just arrived in Paris, 
and we came straight to you.” 

I felt overwhelmed at such a keen ap- 
preciation of my politeness. 

“ How is Mrs. O——?” TIT said. 

He answered with the inevitable “ Oh!” 

“Qh, she’s all right. She’s outside in 
the cab.” 

“Tndeed!”’ I said, and wondered why 
she had not sent her ecard in with his, 
though I supposed she was waiting to be 
asked to come in if he found me at home. 

“We thought before trying anywhere 
else we would see if you could take us in.” 

This staggered me considerably. I 
tried to take him “in” as he stood be- 
fore me with traveling-cap and umbrella. 

“Are you full?’ he went on. Ma- 
demoiselle and I wondered if we showed 
signs of a too copious luncheon. 


APPEARED IN JUNE 


“Why, what a nice place you have 
here!” looking about. 

“Well,” he continued, nothing daunted, 
“vou see we only want one bedroom for 
us, with a room next for baby, and one 
not too far off for Arthur.” 

What was he driving at? Mlle. W - 
thought he was either a spy or a burglar 
who had come to take a survey of the 
hotel. 

He, familiarly settling himself down 
for a chat, said, “ Do you think you could 
pick up a maid for Mrs. O——?”’ 

Mademoiselle and I exchanged a glance 
of intelligent indulgence, and thought: 
All our friend wanted, probably, was a few 
addresses before settling themselves in 
Paris. How stupid of us not to have 
thought of this sooner! I hastened to 
promise all sorts of names and addresses 
of tradespeople, thinking he would take 
his departure. 

Not he! On the contrary, he tucked 
his umbrella more firmly under his arm, 
and turned to Mile. W “Tlave you 
got a register?” taking her no doubt for 
la dame du comptoir. 

Mademoiselle draped herself in her most 
Rachel-like attitude and glanced know- 
ingly at the hot-air flue which she had 
been told was a register. 

“We have,” she answered, curtly. 
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“T had better write my name down.” 

This Was Mademoiselle 
thought now that he was not a burglar, 
but a lunatie. 


' 
too much! 


“IT think,” I said, “I can give you the 
address of a very 
lead back 
trodden before. 

“Oh, that ‘ll be all right. 
perhaps a maid in the house?” 

“Certainly we have,” answered Ma- 
demoiselle, with asperity, giving her vel- 
vet bow an agitated pat. 

“ Money is no object,” continued he. 
“T’'m always willing to pay what one 


nice maid,” trying to 


him into the paths we had 


You have 


asks.” 

Mademoiselle gasped for breath, while 
he looked about him approvingly. 

“ Real nice house you have, Madame; 
not very central. but we don’t mind be- 
ing in a quiet part of Paris, as Maria 
wants to learn French”; and seeing the 
remarked: “ Arthur can 
play in That *!l do splendidly.” 
After an awkward pause: “ Well, if the 
rooms are ready we 
Maria will be 
been so long.” 


conservatory, he 
there. 


ean come right in; 
why I 
IT also wondered why he 
had been so long! 

To cap the climax, he handed Mademoi- 
selle a five-frane piece, saying: “I guess 
this will cover the cab; the 
can keep the change.” 

A light dawned on 
this was a hotel! 

I said, “ When you get settled in your 
hotel I will come and see you.” 

“What? Can’t you take us right in? 
We counted on coming to your hotel.” 

I laughed outright. Mademoiselle 
raised what she is pleased to eall her 
eyebrows, and shrugged her shoulders as 


wondering have 


coachman 


He thought 


me, 


if her patience was utterly exhausted. 

I explained to my guest his mistake. 
Instead of saying, “ Oh, that’s all right,” 
he said, “ Well, T'll be blessed!” and 
without wasting any more time he 
marched out, happy to join the tired 
Maria, the baby, the nurse, and Arthur. 
We watched them as they drove off, all 
gazing out of the window at the hotel 
which was not a hotel. 

May Allah protect them! 

March roth, 

The day before yesterday Henry and 
I decided to go to Petit Val. I looked 
forward with delight to see my beautiful 
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again. 
out and 
late in the afternoon. 
station de la Bastille 
tickets for La Varenne. 

Having no alternative, we were obliged 
to walk from the station to the pontoon 
bridge, made, Henry said, in one night. 
I don’t know about that, but what I do 
know is that the French blew up my 
bridge in one night. Then we made the 
whole distance to Petit Val on foot, pass- 
ing by the Chateaux of Ormesson, Chen- 
vieres, Grand Val, and Montalon. 

It seemed strange to see 
stationed at the 


home Mrs. M promised to 
bring me back to Paris 
We drove to the 
and took 


drive 


our 


a sentry-box 


entrance of our park 


and a sentinel pacing to and fro; Henry 


gave the pass-word and we walked up the 
toward the chateau. I will 
weary you by trying to depict my 


avenue not 
feel- 
ings, but will leave it to you to imagine 
what they must have been. I 
vain the beautiful Lebanon cedar 
which, you remember, stood on the broad 
Henry said that it had been the 
first tree that the Germans had cut down, 


looked in 
for 


lawn. 


end it had been lying there on the lawn 
just as it fell, where the soldiers could 
conveniently cut their fuel. Henry called 
my attention to a white flag flying on 
the chateau, which at Paul’s 
Count had ordered to be 
there. 

Henry said it signified, in military 
language, that only staff officers were to 
occupy the chateau, and that no un- 
necessary damage should be done—that 
is, as you will see by the inclosed docu- 
ment, “if we are quiet.” Did Bismarck 
think we were likely to be unruly and 
go about shooting people ? 


request 


Bismarck yut 
I 


The one thing 
in the world we wanted was to be quiet; 
the flag also signified that the chateau 
should be protected. Henry had 
complained to Bismarck of the damages 
the German soldiers at Petit 
Val, and Bismarck had replied: “A la 
guerre comme A la guerre ”; adding, “ The 
German government will hold itself re- 
sponsible for private losses, with the ex- 
ception of those which are the 
quences of a state of war; ... there is 
always a certain amount of unavoidable 
destruction.” 

Henry answered: “ Certain unavoidable 
destruction! That can cover a multitude 
of sins.” 


once 


done by 


conse- 
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“The exigencies of war,” said Bis- Phe salon was a sight never to be for 
marek, ‘if you like that better.” gotten Che mirrors which paneled th« 
When we arrived at the chateau itself, whole of the east wall were broken, as if 
the officers, who had evidently just becn stones had been thrown at them; every 
lunching, came out to meet us, wonder- picture had been pierced by bayonets 
ing apparently who this courageous lady The beautiful portrait of the Marquis 


(poor trembling me) could possibly be. de Marigny (the former owner of Petit 





‘ Henry knew their Val and_ brother 

) names and pre- of Madame Main 
sented them all tenon) had van 
to me; they clank- ished. 


Instead of the 
Aubusson = furni 


ed their heels to- 
gether and made 
the most perfect ture we had left, 
of military salutes. which I suppose 
The command- has been trans 
ing officer in ferred to other 
charge of Petit 
Val is Count Arco, 


a major of a Ba- 


homes, | found 
two pianos, ont 
grand (not ours), 
two billiard-tables 
(not ours), some 


varian regiment. 
| hastened to ex- 
plain my presence iron tables and 
among them, Say- 
ing that I wished 
to collect the va- 


some very hard 
iron chairs (cer 
tainly not ours), 
rious things I had 
left in the chateau 
when I went away 
last August, and 
| had taken ad- 


annexed, I should 





say, from a neigh 
boring café, 
The library, for 


merly containing 

















vantage of the such rare and val 

. : ELIHU WASHBURN 1} , : 

first oceasion : : uable books, 18 
. , ° Unite State Minister t France 

which offered  it- juring the Commune now a bedroom 

self of coming The shelves are 

here. half empty, the 


Count Arco held a short conversation books scattered about, some of them piled 
with Henry, who told him I would like to up in a corner and used as a_ table. 
go to my apartment. I said: “ Do not Henry said that when one wanted to light 
trouble to have anything disarranged for a fire or a pipe they simply tore a page 
me, as I shall only be here fora short time; out of a book. What did they care? 
my mother-in-law is driving out later in Was it not one of the “exigences de la 
the afternoon to take me back to Paris.” guerre”? The frames and glasses of 

While we were talking Count Areo the engravings were broken, but fortu- 
informed me that there were twenty-six nately all the engravings were not ruined. 
officers in the chateau itself, and one You remember Mrs. M *s boudoir, 
hundred and twenty soldiers quartered where all was so dainty and complete / 





about in the different pavilions, farm- The soldiers had converted it into a 
houses, ateliers, and (I think he said) kitchen, and at the moment we were ther 
about fifty in the orangerie. were cooking cabbage, a la tedesco. fl 

Presently an orderly appeared and con- My pretty pavilion! If you could have j 
ducted me to my rooms, which had evi- seen it! Evidently the all-powerful flag 
dently been hurriedly evacuated, but they had not protected this, for it was without 











: looked quite nice and clean. doors, windows, and parquets. Mg, 
Having finished packing the things I The ofticers had coffee served under 
wished to take with me, I wished to have the Charmille. . 
a look at protected Petit Val. I was glad to get something to sustain ; 


renee 
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my sinking heart. Henry and I took a 
sad walk through the park. The once 
beautifully kept lawn is now like a 
plowed field, full of ruts and stones. 

Five o’clock realized 
late it We expected the ear- 
every but there was 
though we seanned the length 
with the Count’s 


came before we 


how was 


riage moment, no 
sign of it, 
of the 
field-glasses 

Why did Mrs. M—— not come? : 
Something have happened! Sut 
what ? and | seriously 
alarmed. Noticing our looks of dismay, 
Count Arco asked me if I was anxious. 
I replied that I naturally was anxious, 
because if my eould not 
come or send the earriage she certainly 
would have telegraphed. He then in- 
quired if I wished to send a telegram. 
No sooner had I said ves than an orderly 
appeared on horseback to take the tele- 
gram to the station. He returned while 
we still stood in the avenue looking for 
the longed-for carriage, with the astound- 
ing that all the telegraph 


long avenue 


must 


Henry were 


mother-in-law 


news wires 
were cut. 

To take 
and the again 
sent back to find out when the next train 
would start. This time he returned with 
still more astounding news. 


the train was our next idea, 


wondering orderly was 
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There were no trains at all! 

Count Arco to be most agi- 
tated, and I could see by the expression 
of the faces of the other officers that they 
were more disturbed than they 
us to notice. 

What should I do? 
in ruins in the village. 
even an “ Auberge ” 
mensions. 


seemed 


wanted 


Everything was 
-There was not 
of the smallest di- 
All the neighboring chateaux 
Of whom could I 
Count Arco, seeing my em- 
staying the 
Henry living there 
So I accepted 
was 


were abandoned. 
hospitality ? 
barrassment, proposed 
night at Petit Val. 
made it easier for 
his offer; no 
The soldiers arranged my room accord- 
ing to their ideas of a lady’s require- 
ments; these included a bootjack, ash- 
trays, beer-mugs, ete. Their intentions 
were cf the best. 

At seven o’clock Henry and I dined 
with the officers. It seemed strange to 
me to be presiding at my own table sur- 
rounded by German officers, Count Arco 
being my vis-d-vis. 

Do you want to know what we had for 
dinner? Bean soup, brought from Ger- 
many. 
Germany. Coffee and zwieback, I 
pose also from Germany. 

The evening passed quickly, and I must 


ask 
my 


me. 


besides, there choice. 


Sausages and cabbage, put up in 


sup- 
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say pleasantly. Every one who had pre- 
tensions for music played or sang. Henry 
performed some of his compositions, and 
one ofticer did some card tricks. They all 
had an anecdote of their experience from 
the past months, which they told with 
great relish. Henry whispered to Count 
Areo: “My sister-in-law sings. Why 
don’t you ask her for a song?’ I could 
have pinched him! 

I seated myself at the piano and com- 
meneed one of Schumann’s songs, and 
then I sang “ Ma mére était bohémienne ” 
of Massé, which had a great success, and 
at the refrain, “et moi, j’ai l’Ame triste,” 
there was not a dry eye in the little 
circle. Graf W——, one of the oldest 
warriors, wept like an infant while I 
was singing, and, coming up to me after 
blowing kis nose, said in his delightfully 
broken English: “You sing like an 
‘angle’” (I hope he meant angel). “ It 
is as if ze paradise was opened to us”; 
then he retired to a corner and wiped 
his eyes. I sang “ Ein Jiingling liebt 
ein Midechen” of Schumann, and when 
| came to the line “Und wem das just 
passieret, dem bricht das Herz entzwei,” 
I heard a mournful sigh. It came from 
the Benjamin of the flock, a very young 
officer, who sat with his hands over his 
face, sobbing audibly. What chord had 
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I struck¢ Was his the heart that was 
breaking entzwei? 

It seemed so strange to wake up and 
find myself in my own room. An orderly 
brought me a very neatly arranged tray 
with tea and buttered toast and a note 
from Henry announcing the terrible 
news that Paris was under arms—a 
revolution (rien que ca) had broken out 
and all approaches to the city were bar- 
ricaded. This was news indeed! I un- 
derstood now why ho carriage came last 
night, why trains were stopped, why tele- 
graph wires were cut, and why no mother- 
in-law appeared! 

Every one was much excited about the 
news. The ofticers pretended not to know 
more than we did; perhaps what they did 
know they did not care to tell. We saw 
messengers flying in all directions, pa- 
pers handed about, more messengers gal- 
loping down the avenue, agitation written 
on the faces around us. All J knew was 
that there was a revolution in Paris, and 
I was in Petit Val. 

But as the psalmist puts it, ‘ Weep- 
ing may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning.” My joy came 
late in the afternoon on returning to 
Petit Val, where I found the landau of 
the American legation, my mother-in- 
law, and (hobnobbing with the German 

















RUE DE RIVOLI, WHERE THE HOTEL 


CONTINENTAL NOW STANDS 
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WRECKED BUILDINGS~SITE OF THE 


officers) the American Minister himself, 
the popular and universal Mr. Weshburn. 

They were overjoyed to see me, as they 
had been as anxious as I had been, hav- 
ing tried every means in their power to 
reach me. Telegraphing was impossible, 
sending a groom on horseback equally so. 
Finally as a last resort they had written 
to all-powerful Mr. Washburn to see if 
he could not solve the difficult question, 
which he did by driving out himself with 
Mrs. M——. 

As soon as the horses were sufficiently 
rested (my hosts and | being profuse in 
our mutual thanks) we started for Paris, 
passing through Alfort, Charenton, and 
many villages, all more or less in ruins. 
Still, there were plenty of people loung- 
ing about in the streets. We reached 
Vincennes without difficulty, but thence- 
forth our troubles commenced in earnest. 

Mr. Washburn thought it more pru- 
dent to close the carriage, cautioning the 
coachman to drive more slowly. We were 
stopped at every moment by soldiers and 
barricades; then Mr. Washburn would 
show his ecard and his laisser passer, 
after which we were allowed to pass 
on, until we eame to more soldiers and 
more barricades. Omnibuses turned over, 
paving-stones piled up, barrels, ladders, 
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ropes stretched across the streets, any- 
thing to stop the circulation. Poor Mr. 
Washburn was tired out, popping his 
head first out of one window, then out 
of the other, with his card in his hand. 

The men who accosted us were not 
polite, and spoke quite decidedly, as if 
they did not expect to be contradicted. 
... We did not care to contradict them, 
either. 

It took us nearly two hours to reach 
the Place de la Bastille. 

This was a sight to behold, the space 
around the Column filled with paving- 
stones and all sorts of débris (strange to 
say, my eyes saw more brooms than any- 
thing else) ; cannons were pointing every- 
where. A very impertient, common- 
lcoking voyou said, on looking at Mr. 
Washburn’s card, “ You are all very chic, 
but you don’t pass, all the same.” 

We shook in our shoes. 

But Mr. Washburn, equal to the ocea- 
sion, said something which had the de- 
sired effect, and we passed on. 

All along the Rue de Rivoli the 
soldiers of Ja garde nationale were in 
groups, talking and gesticulating, flour- 
ishing their guns about as if they were 
walking-sticks. 


As we passed the Hétel de Ville we 
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MY EXPERIENCE DI 
saw the red flag of the communards 
waving over the palace. Barricades and 
cannons filled the space between that and 
the Rue de Rivoli. Here we were 
stopped again, and tired Mr. Washburn, 
annoyed to death, answered more stupid 
questions, showed his card and docu- 
ments, and gave a little biography of 
himself. 

I thought we should never get on. 

I could «have cried when I saw _ the 
Tuileries; it was only last August I 
had had a delightful half-hour with the 
Empress (she asked me to take tea with 
her). Then she was full of confidence 
in the triumph of the Emperor (who 
could have doubted it?), pleased that her 
son should have received “le baptéme du 
feu,” as the Emperor telegraphed—oh, 
the pity of it all! and that was only last 
August! only seven months ago! 

And now! The Tuileries deserted, 
empty! the Emperor a prisoner, the Em- 
press a fugitive! All France demoral- 
ized! All its prestige gone! One won- 
ders how such things can be. 

Mr. Washburn said he was not sorry 
to have remained in Paris (an experience 
he would on no account have missed). 
He thought he had been of service to 
his own country and also to France. 

Mrs. M remarked, “ What would 
those shut up in Paris have done with- 
out you?” 

“Oh,” he answered, “I was only a 
post-office.” 

In the Faubourg St. Honoré things 
were much quieter, though there were 
numbers of soldiers slouching about, 
with their guns pointing every which 
way. When we arrived at last at home 
in the Rue de Courcelles (it had taken 
us four hours), all was as quiet as Sun- 
day in Boston. 

20th March 

Great excitement prevailed all Sunday 
The Communists remained in possession 
of all the public buildings. The red flag 
was hoisted everywhere, even from the 
palace of the Princess Mathilde. which, 
as you know, is directly opposite us. The 
Princess had left Paris last September. 
As I look from my window across to the 
Palace, and see all the windows open, 
and the courtyard filled with shabby sol- 
diers, I realize that we are en pleine 
Commune, and wonder when we. shall 
Vor. CXXIII.— No. 737.—82 
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come out of all this chaos, and how it 
will all end. 

My dear old friend, Auber | the 
famous composer], came to see me 
this afternoon. He had not had much 
difficulty in driving through the streets, 
as he avoided those that were barricaded. 
We had a great deal to talk about. He 
had decn in Paris all through the entire 
war, and had suffered intensely, both 
physically and mentally; he looked 
wretched, and for the first time since | 
had known him he seemed depressed and 
unhappy. He is eighty-six years old, 
and looks his age. He is a true Parisian, 
adores his Paris and never leaves it, even 
during the summer, when Paris is in 
sufferable. One can easily imagine his 
grief at seeing his beloved city as it is 
now. He was full of uneasy forebodings 
and distress. THe gave me the most har 
rowing deseription of the massacre of 
General Lecomte. It seems that the mob 
had seized him in his home and carried 
him to the garcen of some house, where 
they told him he was to be judged by a 
conseil de guerre, and left him to wait an 
hour in the most pitiable frame of mind. 

The murder of General Clement 
Thomas was even more dreadful. Auber 
knew him well, described him as kind 
and gentle, and honest to the tips of 
his fingers. They hustled him into the 
same garden where poor General Le- 
comte already was, pushel him against 
the wall, and shot him, killing him in 
stantly. Then they rushed upon their 
other victim, saying, “ Now it is your 
turn.” In vain did Lecomte beg to be 
judged by his equals, and spoke of his 
wife and children. But his tormentors 
would have none of that, and shot him 
then and there. Auber said: “ My heart 
bleeds when I gaze on all that is going 
on about me. Alas, I have lived too 
long!” 

I tried to make him talk of other 
things to divert him from his dark 
thoughts. We played some duets of Bach. 
Auber loves Bach, and when we were 
through with him we played Mendels- 
sohn. 

To-day there was a great demonstra- 
tion in the streets. 

A young fellow named Henri de Pene 
thought if he could collect enough’ peo- 
ple to follow him he would lead them to 
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the barricades in the Place Vendéme in 
order to beg the communards in the name 
of le peuple to restore order and quiet 
in the city. He sent word beforehand 
that they would come there unarmed. 

De Pene started at a very early hour 
from the distant boulevards, calling to 
every one, waving to them in order to 
make them from their balconies 
and from their work, shouting to all in 
the streets, and managed to assemble a 
large crowd to join in his courageous 
undertaking. 


come 


I happened to go at one o'clock to 
Worth’s, in the Rue de la Paix, and, find- 
ing the street barred, I left my coupé in 
the Rue des Petit Champs, telling Louis 
(my coachman) to wait for me in the 
Rue St. Arnaud (just behind the Rue 
de la Paix), and I walked to No. 7. 

I wondered why there few 
people in the street; the Place Vendéme 
was barricaded with paving stones, and 
cannons were pointing down the Rue de la 
Paix. I walked quietly along to Worth’s, 
and hardly had I reached his salon than 
we heard distant, confused sounds, and 
then the shouting in the street 
made us all rush to the windows. 

What a sight met our eyes! 


were so 


below 


This handsome young fellow De Pene, 
his hat in his outstretched hand, followed 
by a crowd of men, women, and children, 
looked the picture of life, health, and 
enthusiasm. 

De Pene, seeing people on Worth’s bal- 
cony, beckoned to them to join him; but 
Mr. Worth wisely withdrew inside, and, 
shaking his Anglo-Saxon head, said, 
“Not 1.” He, indeed! 

The crowd bore banners on which were 
written “ Les Amis du Peuple,’ “ Amis 
de VOrdre,”’ “Pour la Paix,’ and 
with “ Nous ne sommes pas armés.” 

This mass of humanity walked down 
the Rue de la Paix, filling the whole 
breadth of it. 

One can’t imagine the horror we felt 
when we heard the roar of a cannon, 
and looking down saw the street filled 
with smoke, and frightened screams 
and terrified groans reached our ears. 
Some one dragged me inside the window, 
and shut it down to drown the horrible 
outside. De Pene was the first 
who was killed; the street was filled with 
dead and wounded. Mr. Het*ingeur (the 


one 


noises 
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banker) was shot in the arm. 
members of Amis ran 
wounded were left to the care of the 
shopkeepers, and the dead were aban- 
doned where they fell, until further aid 
should come. 

It was all too horrible! 

I felt terribly agitated, and, moreover, 
deathly sick. My one thought was to 
reach my carriage and get home as quick- 
ly as possible. But how was I to accom- 
plish it? The Rue de la 
course, impossible. Worth had a court- 
yard, but no outlet into the Rue St. 
Arnaud. He suggested that I should go 
through his ateliers, which he had at the 
top of the house, and reach an adjoin- 
ing apartment, from which I might de- 
scend to the Rue St. Arnaud, where I 
would find my carriage. He told one of 
his women to lead the way, and I fol- 
lowed. We toiled up many flights of 
wearisome steps until we arrived at the 
above-mentioned ateliers. These commu- 
nicated with another apartment, of which 
Worth’s woman had the key. On her 
opening the door we found ourselves in 
a small bedroom (not in the tidiest con- 
dition), seeming to have just been occu- 
pied. We passed through this room, and 
came out to a staircase, where the demoi- 
selle said, 


The living 


les away, the 


Paix was, of 


“You have only to go down 


here.” I therefore proceeded to descend 


the five flights of waxed steps holding on 
to the wobbly iron railing, my legs trem- 
bling, my head swimming, and my heart 


sick. My only hope was to get to the 
carriage and home. 

When at last I the porte- 
I found it and locked, 
and the frightened concierge would not 
open for me. Fortunately I had a gold 
piece to make her yield to my demand. 
She reluctantly unfastened the door, and 
I went out. The street was filled with a 
terrified mob howling and flying in every 
direction. I caught a glimpse of the car- 
riage away up the street, and I saw a 
hand gesticulating above the heads of the 
crowd, which I recognized as Louis. It 
was the only one with a glove on! 

I pushed my way through the mass of 
people, saying very politely, “ Pardon,” as 
I pushed, and very politely, “ Merci,” 
after IT had passed. 

My horse had been unharnessed, and 
a man was trying to lead him away in 


came to 


cochére closed 
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spite of Louis’s remonstrances. The man 
had hold of one side of the bridle, while 
Louis, with a pluck unknown before, kept 
a firm grip on the other, the horse being 
tugged at on both sides, and, had he not 
been the angel he was, there would have 
been trouble in that little street. 

The man holding the bridle opposite 
to Louis seemed a most formidable per- 
son to me. Still I tried to smile with 
placid calmness, and, though I was shak- 
ing all over, said, “ Pardon, Monsieur, 
will you permit me to have my carriage 
harnessed?” I think he was completely 
taken off his guard, for, with the intuitive 
gallantry of a Frenchman, he answered 
most amiably, throwing back his coat 
and showing me his badge, “I am the 
agent of the salut publique, and it is for 
the government that I take your horse.” 

I made him observe that it would be 
very difficult for me to walk to my home 
in the Rue de Courcelles, and if his gov- 
ernment wanted the horse it could come 
there and fetch it. He looked doubtfully 
at me as if weighing the situation, then 
said, very courteously, “I understand, 
Madame, and give you back your horse,” 
and he even helped Louis to reharness the 
horse, who seemed happy to return to 
his shafts. 

When I arrived home TI had to go to 
bed, I was so exhausted. Mlle. W—— 
administered the infallible camomille tea, 
her remedy for every ill. She cannot 
coneeive of any disease which is not 
cured by camomille tea, unless in eaz- 
tremis, when fleurs d’oranger takes its 
place. 

24th March 

The American Secretary, Mr. Hoff- 
man, and his wife, who are living in Ver- 
sailles, invited Mrs. Moulton and me to 
luncheon to-day, saying that Mr. Wash- 
burn was also of the party, therefore we 
need have no fear of being molested or 
inconvenienced on our way. Mr. Hoff- 
man proposed our going to the Assem- 
hlée, which has its sittings in the Palace. 

I was particularly glad to have an op- 
portunity to see the notabilities whose 
names and actions had been our daily 
food these last months. 

We sat in Mr. Hoffman’s box, who, in 
his pesition as Secretary of the American 
Legation, had been obliged to attend all 
these séances from the first. He knew 
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all the celebrities, and most amiably 
pointed them out to me. 

Thiers was in the president’s chair; 
Louis Blane, Jules Favre, Jules Grévy, 
and others were on the platform. 

I confess I was rather disappointed; I 
thought that this Pleiades of brilliant 
minds would surely overcome me to such 
a degree that I should not sleep for 
weeks. But, strangely enough, they had 
just the opposite effect. I was dreadfully 
confused. Mr. Washburn must be writ- 
ing a book on modern history, I think, 
and Mr. Hoffman must be writing one on 
ancient history. I sat between them—a 
drowsy victim—feeling as if my brain 
was making spiral efforts to come out of 
the top of my head. 

While I was trying with all my might 
to listen to Thiers’s speech, who, I was 
sure, was saying something most inter- 
esting, Mr. Hoffman on one side of me 
would say in a low tone, “ Just think of 
it! Here in these very same boxes the 
pampered and powdered (or something 
like that) court of Louis XIV. sat and 
listened to Rameau’s operas.” I tried to 
seem impressed. Then, on the other side, 
I would hear, “Do you know, Mrs. 
Moulton, that the Communists have just 
taken seven millions of franes from the 
Bank of France?” Then the distant, 
squeaky voice of Thiers, trying to pene- 
trate space, said, “La Force ne fonde 
rien, parcequ’elle ne résout rien.” And 
when T was hoping to comprehend why 
“La Force” did not “ fonder” anything, 
I would hear Mr. Hoffman whisper, 
“When you think that Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette passed the last evening 
they ever spent in Versailles in this thea- 
ter!” “ Really,” I replied, vaguely. My 
other neighbor remarked, “ You know the 
‘reds’ are concentrating for a ‘ sortie’ to 
Versailles.” “You don’t say so!” I an- 
swered, half asleep. 


‘ 


There would be a moment’s pause, and 
I caught the sound of General Billot’s 
deep basso proposing that the French 
nation should adopt the family of Gen- 
eral Leeomte, who had been so merciless- 
ly butchered by the mob. Mr. Hoffman, 
continuing his train of thought, remem- 
bered that Napoleon ITT. gave that “ mag- 
nificent dinner” to Queen Victoria in 
this theater. Jules Grévy talked at 
great length about something I did not 
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hear, and when I asked Mr. Hoffman 
what it was he answered something I did 
not understand. Jules Favre next spoke 
about the future glories of “notre glo- 
rieux pays” and the destiny of France. 
These remarks were received with tre- 
mendous applause. People stood up and 
ladies waved their handkerchiefs, every 
one seeming very excited, but my Amer- 
ican friends were not greatly impressed. 
“Tlow typical!” says Mr. Hoffman. 
“What rubbish!” says Mr. Washburn. 

When we returned to Paris we found 
Mr. Moulton in a flutter of agitation. 
Beaumont (the renowned and popular 
painter) had been at the house in the 
afternoon, and had asked Mr. Moulton’s 
permission to bring Courbet (the cele- 
brated artist, now a Communard) to see 
us. Mr. Moulton had no sooner said yes 
than he regretted his impulsiveness, but 
he forgot to call Beaumont back to tell 
him so. The result was that we had the 
visit of Courbet last evening. 

Of course they talked of “the situa- 
tion.” Who could help it? Courbet be- 
longs more to the fraternity part of the 
motto than he does to the equality part 
of the Commune! He is not blood- 
thirsty, nor does he go about shooting 
people in the back. He is not that kind. 
He really believes (so he says) in a com- 
mune based on principles of equality and 
liberty of the masses. Mr. Moulton 
pointed out that unlimited liberty in the 
hands of a mob might become dangerous, 
but he admitted that fraternity covered 
many minor sins, 

They talked on till quite late. Beau- 
mont showed Courbet his last picture, 
which he (Beaumont) thinks very fine, but 
Courbet said, “ What a pretty frame!” I 
don’t know if Mrs. Moulton and I felt 
much admiration for the great artist, but 
he left us convinced that we were all in 


love with him. We told Mr. Moulton we 
thought it might get us into trouble if 
Courbet vibrated between us and the hot- 
bed of Communism. But Mr. Moulton 
answered: 

“ What does it matter now ?” as if the 
end of the world had come. 

25th March 

Mrs. Moulton and I drove out to 
the Bois. I had not been there since 
last August. How changed it was! The 
broad Avenue de l’Impératrice, where th: 
lovely Empress drove every day in her 
caléche 4 la Daumont, surrounded by the 
fine-looking cent garde, is now almost 
impossible to drive in; the trees are cut 
down and the roads full of ditches and 
stones. 

Rochefort, who was in power whilk 
the siege was lasting, suggested some 
medieval methods (too childish to imag- 
ine) to annihilate the whole German 
army if it should enter Paris. He had 
ordered pitfalls in the Avenue de I’Im- 
pératrice (holes about three feet deep), in 
which he intended the German cavalry to 
tumble headlong. He thought probably 
the army would come in the night and not 
see. Rochefort had also built towers, as 
in the time of the Crusaders, from which 
hot oil and stones were to be poured on 
the enemy! Did you ever hear of any- 
thing so idiotic? He little dreamed that 
the German army would take possession 
of Paris, bivouac in the Champs Elysées, 
and quietly march out again. 

We visited the Pré Catalan, where last 
year the fashionable society met every 
day to flirt and drink milk. This is, as 
you may imagine, minus cows. These 
had, like all the other animals, been 
eaten and digested long ago. Thick hides 
heing at a premium, the hippopotamus 
and rhinoceros had been kindly spared 
to posterity. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 









































HE tlic aboot tas 


Pitas 


The Shadow 


BY MRS. HENRY DUDENEY 


HEY were walking in the wood, and 
it was years ago; yet hearts were 


the same in 1866. She had a 
crinoline, yet a restrained one; since this 
eccentric appanage was already on the 
wane. Her flowing skirt was trimmed 
above the hem with sweet and_ silly 
flutings of ribbon. It was her best gown, 
and of the stuff they called organdy. 
Iler hair was drawn over her ears; yet 
net so deep down as her mother had worn 
hair twenty-five years before. She swung 
by its bright blue strings a wide-brimmed 
hat of Dunstable straw, and she looked 
in every detail exactly as we have been 
taught to believe girls looked in those 
days days which seem so especially 
far off because we are already in 
another century. Yet hearts are alike. 
Hers, so she thought as they walked 
through the wood, was certainly broken. 
Time would prove; hearts have a trick 
of mending. 

For him— He was dressed sprucely, 
and as a voung man of to-day would 
scorn to be. A touch of the dandy lin- 
gered in 1866. There remained about 
him that nice touch of fancy expressed 
by a flowered waistcoat and a tie that 
was bright. There were still—sartorially 
speaking—rays to the masculine sun in 
those days. He parted his hair and 
brushed it up in what would be called 
a funny way; mutton-chop’ whiskers 
gave him the look that we laugh at. The 
hat he carried in his hand (for the June 
night was sultry) had an odd enough 
brim—say you survey it through the 
tantalizing mists of nearly fifty years. 

The two of them looked, as_ they 
walked along the ridge of the hill, and 
with a beautiful belt of woodland at 
their feet below, like those figures we see 
in woodeuts of the period. It is, to us, 
all far away; unreal, grotesque. But it 
was alive and pulsing; they suffered, 
joyed, struggled, and loved—had victories, 
rebuffs, and conflict; each day brought 


its sortie. They loved and lived as we do, 
and as those that will come after us and 
laugh at us and be sceptical about us will 
do. We, to-day, poke fun and are sceptics. 
We say that these mid-Victorian people 
were stodgy, quite Teutonic; and, from 
the point of view of art and passion, 
hopeless. They did not love; they only 
married. We say of them the things 
that posterity is presently going to say 
about us: posterity purblind that 
judges the soul by the cut of the gar- 
ment. Hearts are alike. 

These two walked slowly along the 
ridge of the hill. All day they had been 
together; gaining blest hours—their last 

by artifice. It was supposed that she 
had gone some distance into the country 
on a visit to an elderly relative. Sly 
lovers get skilled at small sins. 

For his part, he was a free-lance, for 
he was spending a holiday with his uncle, 
the well-to-do druggist whose shop was 
in that clean little county town that lay 
beyond the woods. Had he chosen, he 
could have lived with his uncle and sue- 
ceeded, snugly, to the business in due 
course; but he was ambitious and 
dreamed of larger undertakings. 

Wealth, fame—who knew /—they should 
come to him some day Meanwhile, he 
was just a paid assistant in a very big 
druggist’s shop in London, and was go- 
ing back to it to-morrow. London, as 
he assured his love, through their broken 
pauses, was the only arena within which 
men might fight for fame. There were 
to pursue the figure—no bulls or wild 
heasts of any sort outside the London 
radius; no victor’s crowns. 

She, as they walked the hill to-night— 
beautiful woods, winding green waters, 
and the clean brisk town beneath—was 
in that mood of glorious misery that 
some of us know. She loved him, and 
they were presently parting forever. It 
is an agony; yet at least searlet: but 
you do not see the color while you stand 
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close up. She drooped and was forlorn. 
They held hands. Her pensive face was 
haggard; it was telltale, and eloquently 
foreshadowed the sort of pinched old 
woman she would be. His face betrayed 
a sort of sad and smirking triumph, if 
it may be phrased so: only so can his 
mood be expressed. 

They had loved, they had kissed and 
laughed and whispered; charming candid 
whisperings beneath the moon. They had 
swept all the strings of the poor old 
instrument, they had made the usual 
vows of fidelity. They had talked lu- 


gubriously of life and of death. One 
of her ringlets was twined up in his 


pocket-book now; close to his heart, as 
he reminded her—while the sardonic 
moon stared at them over the ridge of 
the hill; laughing its big laugh, as well 
it might. Always, the moon stumbles on 
seme such scene; just love-making, just 
whispers, just that flash as fire- 
flies. Sometimes the gage is a ringlet 
(we laugh at that now), sometimes it 
is—well, it is to-day some trifle at which 
posterity will poke fun: one generation 


eves 


lives to provide jokes for the next. That 
is evident. 

He said to her, sounds of common 
sense vibrating strangely through his 
voice: 


“ Lydia, it is hopeless. 


handkerchief 


Put your dear 

will not be a 
traitor to Gathergood, nor make you 
false to womanly virtue. Let us go back 
to the town and I will take you boldly 
right up to your mother’s gate. What 
matter who sees us to-night? To-morrow 
you will be Gathergood’s bride.” 

He pulled out his watch and held it 
io the moon; a fine gold repeater—his 
uncle, the weli-to-do old druggist, had 
presented it. The practical act was a 
blow upon her tenderness, and 
flinched. 

“Fight o’clock,” he 
Gathergood ?” 


away. I 


she 


said. “ Where is 

“ Absent on some business; no, playing 
the flute. I think,” she answered, dully. 
“In no ease should I see him to-night; 
so near the wedding. It would not be 
discreet, and people never do. Willie, 
I won’t marry him. 

“ Dearest !” 
“What harm is done? 
vows, just 


It—it isn’t fair.” 

He looked almost afraid. 
Just a few poor 
your 


a kiss or so. Just 
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darling curl close to my heart for all 
my life.” 

He was full of little ardors and elo- 
quences alien to his rank and calling. 
In this flamboyant way he had talked to 
her at intervals for hours. He loved 
her; yet the motto of his life was, not to 
fall in love until atlord to 
marry. 

“You will be Gathergood’s wife,” he 
proceeded, sounding amorous yet obsti- 
nate. “I shall go back to London. 
Think of me behind the counter; a pris- 
oner behind those big warm-looking bot- 
tles, green and red. And J shall pict- 
ure you in a hair-dresser’s shop; sitting 


you could 


close to Gathergood while he weaves his 
cold wigs. It is a good business, Lydia; 
well established, dignified. This is all 
confoundedly hard upon us,” he kicked at 
the tufts of hill grass, “ but we are not 
the first or the last. 
smiled upon.” 

She answered nothing. They looked 
upon each other and they thought the 
same thing: that the first lovers were 
dead, and the last unborn. Pain of 
the present, all solitary, was theirs and 
only theirs. No other hearts were racked 
to-night. We all feel that 
of pain. 

He went on talking, with his trick 
of romance, queer in a tradesman. He 
lightly sketched in her future and his 
own. Any one who did not love him 
would have seen the shallow workings 
of his soul, but to her he was large, 
chivalric; and skilfully he conveyed to 
her distraught, most faithful mind the 
impression that he was sacrificing her 
for her own sake. She could revere him 
and despise herself to-night. 

They had turned. They stood still at 
the top of the hill, hating that descent 
into the town. It led to Gathergood and 
to a betrothed young woman’s watchful 
mother. The perfect June night was 
laughing at their pain, yet not quite so 
loudly as the moon did. For it loved 
them and it sent them; as they approach- 
ed the wood, little scents of flowers, little 
stirrings of birds for their mute con- 
solation. 

“We must descend, dear heart;” he 
slipped an arm glibly round that small 
waist of hers in its rigid, well-boned 


bodice. 


True love is rarely 


in our time 
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Now that the moment of parting ap- 
proached, he also suffered—yet with 
merely the ghost of her suffering. His 
love was a tinsel thing and transient. 
She was of that mute sort; not to be 
moved in her feelings, not to be cured 
or translated. 

He looked, as they lilted down the hill, 
first at the moon, then at the wood below. 

“Your bright eyes and their deep 
lashes,” he whispered, pointing to green 
branches and silver-green light. 

This was the sort of thing that he 
could say quite easily, and with such 
he had lured her from Gathergood. Not 
that she had ever loved the hair-dresser; 
but she had known him all her life: her 
mother and his father had decided, years 
before, that it would be a most respect- 
able and suitable match. He had won 
her from Gathergood, yet to-night he 
was giving the gift back. He pressed 
her own heart upon her; into the place 
of its legal allegiance. The man who can 
do this—having done the rest—is a 
poltroon. Lydia felt this, in her simple 
fashion; loving him, and knowing not 
the word poltroon. She felt that her 
spirit had been betrayed, and that to 
any husband she could now give nothing 
but an empty body 

Pathetically, she just leaned at her 
lover’s shouider for the last time. To- 
morrow morning she would wed Gather- 
good. 

They approached the big trees and the 
winding river. The moon. enlarged, 
rarefied, and mystified it all. He, a man 
of towns, was thinking fantastically of 
the theater and a painted drop scene. 
Beech-trees with their great trunks, 
water that was green—as bits of broken 
bottles are green when they have been 
salt-washed by the restless ocean—all of 
this was theatrical. This suited him, 
since he was garish too. Once parted 
from Lydia, he would forget; he would 
pass pleasantly on to the next dramatic 
comedy. When he was in London he 
went to the theater once a week, and 
took a discreet interest in actresses of 
the day. He went also to other places 
of amusement, and he considered him- 
self, in the archaic language of his far- 
off times, “a sad dog.” 

This was a drama, and it should be 
played out. He regarded himself to-night 


as an actor, not an onlooker. He was one 
of those who suffer with their parts; who 
must suffer in order to act well. He was 
gloriously agonized as he walked with 
Lydia down the hill to-night, leaving the 
broad hills with their squat bushes of 
hawthorn, approaching the beech wood, 
with its air of Sadler’s Wells theater 
and a Saturday night seat in the pit. 
He would be glad to get back to London. 
The country was good for your health 
now and then; also it was good poliey to 
keep on friendly terms with a well-to-do 
unele. Yet good things were dull. 

Still, it was hard, it was a real throb- 
bing pain, to part with Lydia. Sudden- 
ly he pulled her to him; reckless, bold, 
and real. He rejoiced in the timid flut- 
ter of her breathing, and he thought of 
love-making birds and their twittering 
wings. He left off posturing, just for 
a moment. This was the true thing; it 
was the meaning of life perhaps—to love 
and to possess the chosen woman. Yet 
presently he steadied himself with the 
phrase which always, so to say, he kept 
rolled under his tongue and ready: you 
must not fall in love until you could 
afford to marry. He was prudent and 
despicable. His arms dropped away from 
her with a sort of limp violence—a 
gesture contradictory. Silently they 
went on, toward the deep wood with all 
its dusky summer sweetness, palpitating 
branches, seductive murmurings. 

They did not look behind them once. 
Only the moon saw that shadow moving 
cautiously down the fine slope of the hill, 
keeping track of them, coming nearer to 
them, dipping down now and then to 
hide behind the rich hawthorn-trees. The 
hawthorns were scented, pink and white. 
They were ghostly beneath the moon, 
These little trees were all dangerous 
spikes and bewitching fragrances. They 
were spicery and weapons; still-rooms 
and an armory. 

The gliding, furtive thing, looking 
sprawling, unearthly big, and grotesque 
in the light from the moon, was the 
shadow of Gathergood. For weeks he 
had suspected them. When a girl is 
pretty; when she is cold to you—a some- 
thing more frozen than ‘mere demure; 
when a stranger comes to town—some 
bold fellow with the gift of words- 
what can you do but suspect? 
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Gathergood had meekly 
together. He had 


pieced things 
woven delicate facts 
into definite shape; just as he wove fine 
Here, on the 
eve of the marriage, he had set a trap. 
He followed them into the wood, glad 
to be there. 


hairs into formidable wigs. 


Once in the wood, and a 
man could sereen himself behind a big 
beech-tree. His build and the lover's 
were the same; short men, both of them. 
Gathergood had a queer way of sucking 
his cheeks when he was moved: in leisure 
moments he played the flute. They were 
wholesome - looking cheeks, pink and 
rather girlish-looking. He crept through 
the wood, picking his way that he might 
not tread on a dead branch and snap it, 
moving his cheeks. 

They did not see him, nor hear him. 
They would not, whatever he did. When 
you love enough, when you are rent by 
the near prospect of parting, what do 
vou care! 

Ile was so close that he could hear the 
gentle rustle of his bride’s ample skirts; 
he could see the blurred pattern of her 
organdy gown, could almost catch her sad 
breathings. He crept along. At the 
edge of the wood, by the brink of the 
river, the lover stood stock-still and Lydia 
with him. Gathergood, nimble, dodged be- 
hind the next tree. He was so close now 
that he could have touched them. 

The lover, swashbuckler and dramatic, 
spouted his part. His arms, once more, 
closed fast round her. 

“To-morrow you will be Gathergood’s 
wife and I shall be 
one thing.” 


gone. Promise me 

“ Anything,” returned Lydia, faintly. 
It floated like a little leaf, that word. 

“ Sweetheart, for all our lives, each 
June, on the first night when the moon 
is at the full, 1] will walk along the top 
of the hill and look toward the town and 
try to see your window and reach out my 

Will vou be watching? 
From an upper window of 
Gathergood’s house you may see the hill 
plain; and see me on it, Lydia—loving 
you, longing for vou. faithful to you al- 
ways. Yes, faithful and alone. We are 
pledged to suffering. Honor must come 
first.” 


arms to you. 
Promise me. 


“T promise,” she said, fervently; so 
fervently that she made him flinch. 
“You must not come to me,” he in- 


il aes tirana 


sisted, 
all, we 


* That would kill our love. After 
shall have the precious essence, 
and Gathergood merely the stuff that they 
throw away.” 

He was proud of this touch. He 
pressed the details of his genteel calling 
into service—and_ the 
deal in romance! 

All through, he had managed to im- 
press her with an air of magnificent re- 
nunciation. 


druggist should 


He had, as it were, coated 
his cowardice with the sugar of renuncia- 
tion. She was swallowing the pill. 

“T promise always to watch and never 
to come,” she said, solemnly, looking up 
at him with those grave, large eyes of 
hers: eyes that made a man uneasy. 

Gathergood saw. His little pink face 
bobbed round the tree. His cheeks puffed 
in and out. He not only listened, but 
he looked. His brain was busy. 

They went on. He did not follow now. 
No need. He watched them cross the 
white bridge that spanned the grass- 


green river. They went toward the town. 


For twenty years Lydia had sat on her 
side of the shop. And she was old; 
women grew old sooner then; also, she 
was of that sort. They were an elderly 
couple already. she and Gathergood; a 
blanched, empty, and disappointed couple. 
Sometimes she would look across at him, 
surveying him impartially. She would 
feel how unreal it had all been, that long 
wedded life of theirs. She saw a man 
already wizened. He was blue-eyed, bald, 
and pink-cheeked. He 
neath his chin, a fringe of grayish hair, 
so tufty that he have stuck it 
there as tribute: just witness to his craft, 
advertisement! 


grew, well be- 


might 


He sat in his shirt-sleeves working at 
wigs. Now and again he would leave 
off, suck at his cheeks, stretch his arms, 
look out into the street, and sigh. Per- 
haps he sighed because wig-making was 
nothing of a trade nowadays. His fa- 
ther’s business before him, that had been 
a flourishing affair, if vou like. To-day 
he lived mainly upon the interest of his 
father’s prudent investments in stocks and 
bits of land. And he lived very frugal- 
ly at that. Perhaps he sighed because 
he and Lydia were aging before their 
time. They had failed; they were also 
childless. They were a pale and dry old 
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couple; sulky and silent with each other 
always. By nature, Gathergood was a 
cheerful and a garrulous man. 

Lydia sometimes wondered why he 
sighed. Yet never once had he said that 
he wanted children. Never once had he 
made a sad quip on his grand name of 
Gathergood—he, who had gathered noth- 
ing: not even the rich love of a wife that 
a woman can and should give. He was 
always kind and quiet. 

She looked at his side of his shop and 
she hated it: hated the glass cases, full 
of weak wigs, of colorless coils of hair. 

Well, for that matter, she also hated 
her own side of the shop, where she sold 
fancy work and stitched at it. Gather- 
good’s mother had done this, in her more 
prosperous time. It had always been a 
shop with a double trade. Years ago, 
when she had settled down as a sad 
young wife, a creature subtly spoiled for 
all things, Lydia had sold crochet-cotton 
and displayed patterns for crochet. She 
had taken orders for the make-up of 
3erlin wool slippers. She had sometimes 
finished ambitious pieces of work for 
indolent ladies who were weary. She did 
this still. Yet faney work, with wigs, had 
fallen out of demand. Young women 
nowadays despised the needle. Now- 
adays—this was in the eighties—if they 
worked at all, they embroidered flowers 
or nursery picture-book scenes in crewel 
upon linen crash. Her side of the shop 
was just a pale litter and tangle of lum- 
ber, and it appeared puny beside Gather- 
good’s glass cases with their grandiose, 
well-eurled wigs. 

In this manner, day after day, they 
sat, the two of them working industrious- 
ly, speaking seldom. And just as he had 
grown shriveled and rosy, so she was an- 
gular and big; with sunken eyes and an 
ugly, thin neck. As she worked at her 
silly faney work, starting or finishing 
useless things for other people, she would 
sit very upright, pressing close to the 
wall, and keeping as far from the wigs 
as she could. That side of the shop should 
be a distant country. Now and then she 
also looked out at the street, yet not 
sighing nor stretching her arms. Her 
weary eyes marked nothing in particular. 
They passed blankly over the pretty, old 
street, with the bow-windowed shops and 
dignified houses; with-the flagged pave- 
Vou. CXXIII.—No. 737.—83 
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ments shut off by white posts and swing- 
ing chains from the road that lay a 
couple of steps below. It was a sleepy 
scene and sweet. It was death to a wom- 
an with a hot, strong heart. She had 
been that. Those blank eyes of hers would 
flutter up from the street. There, right 
at the top of things, she caught the out- 
line of a great hill; saw just a teasing 
wedge of it and no more. She would 
look up, then look away, then look 
furtively across the shop at Gathergood, 
working upon wigs. He never noticed. 

This had been: going on for twenty 
years. How did women endure such 
things? She asked herself that now and 
then. As years went on, however, she 
asked the question with less frequency. 
Doubtless there were other women just 
in her plight. They said nothing, they 
did nothing; they held rigidly aside from 
sin and scandal—taking their perfumed 
yet very bitter way. They suffered, they 
wasted, She would put her hand up to 
her throat and feel it thoughtfully; a 
wasted hand to a corded throat. One day 
she had laughed; that was years ago. 
Gathergood jumped then. He stared 
across the shop. 

“You startled me,” he said, gently. 
“Don’t do it again, my dear. Wig- 
making is delicate work.” 

Through the first year of them all, 
while she was still the mournful bride, 
how ardently she had looked and listened 
for the postman! He represented her 
sense of hope kept long alive. Through 
him, her sweet rose of living would open 
once more to the sun. She could not 
quite say how or why; she only felt that 
with the postman lay some secret of 
blooming. 

Cheerfully, he passed down the sunny 
street. That was twenty years ago, and 
the street had not changed since. The 
postman would come into the shop, throw- 
ing back the door with official briskness, 
jangling the weak-throated bell that hung 
upon the door. But it would only be a 
letter for Gathergood, wanting wigs. Or 
a letter for her, wanting fancy work. Or 
it would be a letter from some relative; 
just an affair of steady and tempered 
affection. How can a letter of that sort 
rest the riotous heart! 

When he went away, when the bell 
shook itself quiet again, with feebly pro- 
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testing jangles, deadness for the day 
settled upon her. To her, through the 


first year of marriage, the postman was 
the Apostle of the Unexpected. He was 
instinet with romance, with the magic 
haphazard of human living. Something 
would surely happen. He would bring 
a letter from her lover. This state of 
things could not go on. She would sure- 
ly die unless weather—of the emotions 
—changed. She did not die. For twen- 
ty years—more—the east wind blew gaunt 
through each chamber of her heart. 

She had felt, in those first days, that 
the bag he carried must be stuffed to 
bursting with hearts, the ache of them, 
the emptiness of them; betrayals, despotic, 
most tender demands. He carried let- 
ters of the heart, precious and exclusive 
things; letters that, so she had heard 
and read, lie put away in boxes to grow 
honorably yellow, letters that are watered 
by vain tears. She would feel all this 
of him; then he would bring out of his 
eloquent bag just a circular or some 
business bill. The one true letter, it 
never came. Through that first year, 
then, the postman remained to her noth- 
ing but a dangling, provoking evanes- 
cence; a thing of froth, of colored bub- 
bles lightly blown, directly dissipated. 

He brought nothing. She began at 
last to realize that he never would. Yet 
she lacked courage to forget the past. 
She could not build some bitter little fire 
and, burning over, pass on. - By day she 
dreamed that some vital word must sure- 
ly come—a summons. Each night she 
fell asleep upon the soft, false bosom of 
Chance. Her sense of the coming mes- 
sage was very dim—yet surely it should 
bring reprieve. 

At least June would come; nothing 
could possibly delay the birth of summer. 
She thrilled and dared, she longed and 
looked for June and for the full moon. 
It would bring joy and deliverance, an 
ardent man; something tangible and 
more than a mere Shadow. 

Fervently she waited. 
less, ardent, happy. She laughed without 
reason. She was tender to Gathergood. 
She flowed over with love to all things. 
She could not keep still. Her hands 
trembled at her work, and she would 
move about the house singing. 

All of this was years upon years ago. 


She was rest- 
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The angular, wasted old woman working 
in the cold shop would remember it all 
and marvel. She would wonder; and she 
would stare out at the hill. All the days 
were spent alike; she stitched, Gather- 
good worked with dead hair. They hard- 
ly moved, they barely spoke, and when 
they arose to go to meals it was in a slow, 
ritual way. Certainly the little old 
house and double shop was a place of 
hollow ceremonies. 

Five evenings out of six she was alone, 
and she liked that. When evening came, 
a jaunty change would quite transform 
Gathergood. He would throw aside those 
cerements of wig-making, pick up his 
flute, and depart. Once away from wife 
and wigs, he was, so the neighbors said, 
a jolly man, and his flute was in demand. 
He played at friendly gatherings in the 
town or at more stately local concerts. 
Sometimes, for he became modestly fa- 
mous as a sweet flautist, he would even 
be paid to play at entertainments in ad- 
joining towns. 

One night he returned late from an 
affair of this sort. Lydia had been sit- 
ting alone in their bedroom; her hands 
folded, that look of ease and loosening 
about her which was so marked directly 
she got away from Gathergood. He called 
her down from the foot of the stairs. 

“ Lydia!” 

It was a chirpy voice; it was changed 
and strange, for he never showed her 
this side of himself: it was a mask con- 
vivial. 

For one cold moment she suspected 
that he had been drinking. He never 
drank; but she misjudged him, on this 
matter, as on other matters. It was part 
of their general disjointment to mis- 
judge. When they found anything new 
or strange in each other, they instantly 
concluded the worst. They were constant 
enemies of the soul, and stood upon their 
guard; here, in a chilly land, in the 
pinched airs of the little shop. 

His voice was jocund yet masterful, 
and she came down at once, looking as- 
saulted, oppressed, and afraid. He was 
certainly in a funny mood, for he put 
his short arms boisterously around her 
and kissed her—long—upon the mouth. 
He seemed to have shaken himself free 
from some tight pressure. He was a 


free man, and thirsty, so it appeared. 
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She could not understand. She let him 
kiss her, then drew primly aside. They 
looked at each other, and the new light 
died upon his face. Together they were 
grotesque and gawky; each felt a queer 
desire to run off and hide from the other. 
This was the way with them; they had 
not the dignity of endearments. They 
never merged into the tender majesty of 
a perfect mating. 

“Did the people like your flute-playing 
to-night?” she asked him, very gently. 

“The flute!” his sullen. 
‘Never mind the flute. but get the sup- 
per. I’ve—I’ve brought something extra. 
[ thought we’d have a treat for once, but 
you don’t care for it, nor for anything 
that I can do.” 

His voice was angry. His eyes were 
fixed upon her face. They were angry 
eyes and watery and pleading. She felt 
sorry for him, and as she started to 
spread the supper out she looked at him 
She did not wish to be unkind 
to him, of course not; yet she would be 
very glad when it died—their poor pre- 


voice was 


sideways. 


tence of love-making. It made them 
seem ridiculous. Her mouth felt shy; 


a maiden’s shyness, lacking a maiden’s 
amazed joy. He had not kissed her 
mouth for years. Forlornly, she hoped 
that he would not wish to do so again. 

“Tt’s a Lincoln pie,” he said, as she 
unpacked his parcel. “Do you remember 
how fond father was of them? We had 
one for supper two nights before our 
wedding. Do you remember that? You 
and your mother came here, Lydia.” 

She shook her head. “ No,” she said, 
coldly and lying. “I don’t remember 
any of it.” For she hated all tradition. 
It bound her to him. 

They sat down in sstilled silence; 
Gathergood’s sense of festival was quite 
destroyed. When they spoke if, was as 
strangers, in sentences fragmentary and 
polite. She could not understand his 
mood. Later on she understood. 

This was in April. Then June came; 
Junes turned round more quickly as you 
grew old. Lydia was finding, with other 
broken people, that when life is gray 
enough, Time gallops. 


June! To-night the moon was at the 
full. tathergood was working late, so 


it happened, upon an order for a bar- 
rister’s wig. Orders were rare in these 
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days. Before she went secretly up-stairs 
to stare at the hill, Lydia flung one 
despairing glance round the pale shop. 
Was this Life, and all that it meant to 
give? Why did the dear God do such 
things with women! 

She went quietly away. Gathergood 
did not look up; he worked at the wig, 
he worked his pink cheeks, flute-fashion. 
The staircase was narrow and dark; a 
leaded window, high up, lighted it. It 
was an uncurtained window, with green- 
ish glass, with deep-green ivy, seeming 
to beseech, grown half across the little 
panes. Lydia went slowly, for when you 
want a thing very much, and when the 
rapture of it will be brief, you linger at 
the last and you conserve. 

She lifted the latch of the bedroom 
door; theirs was an ancient house. She 
crossed the room, with its low ceiling, 
with its air of housewifely spotlessness. 
There was ghostly dimity at the bed-head 
and .shrouding the window. The beauti- 
ful, consoling moon flooded everything. 
It lay in silver bars across the bare oak 
floor, with the strips of carpet here and 
there: just strips, each side of the bed, 
for them to stand upon as they undressed, 
she and Gathergood. They were very 
poor, and so they had preserved the quite 
unconscious elegance of asceticism. The 
room, with a few bits of solid old furni- 
ture, with a brown old floor, sunken here 
and sloping everywhere, was beautiful and 
fit for any queen. 

Those silver bars of moon across the 
floor! Each one seemed alive and warm, 
and she picked her way to the window, 
not treading on them, afraid of hurting 
them, the tender, childish things. She 
knelt down, for the low, 
and one must kneel in order to see plain- 
ly the great hill. Also, she loved to kneel 
upon these nights; it seemed most fitting. 
This she hardly knew and could not have 
told why. Yet, in her simple, broken way 
she felt that-as she knelt, and as she 
waited for the beloved Shadow, so the 
sense of a most piteous God and of 
prayer enfolded her and kept her safe. 

Kneeling and hushed she waited; sur- 
veying the big bare beauty of the hill; 
just as for more than twenty years she 
had waited upon June nights such as this: 
waited for the entrancing Shadow of the 
one and only man her heart had loved. 


window was 
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Presently the plaintive sounds of 
Gathergood’s poor flute came stealing 
silvery up the stairs: strains to mix with 
the silver moon. He was playing a jig- 
about tune, and it seemed strange with 
the instrument. She hated the sound. 
On nights, June nights, such as this one, 
she rebelled at any hint of any tie with 
Gathergood. She wished that he had 
gone out to-night, as usual. Why had 
he not? Wasn’t it her right to be alone 
to-night; yes, only to-night—of all the 
nights! She wished to have the hours 
wholly to herself. And she remembered 
that on all the other June moons she had 
been quite alone, weeping hopelessly and 
wildly—yet more quietly as the years 
went on—holding out her hands to the 
beloved Shadow. 

As she waited, she cherished, but from 
a long way off, the fidelity of this lover. 
She warmed to him, and yet she felt 
ineffably weary. As she watched the hill 
and recalled his lovely last kiss on the 
night before her wedding, she felt that 
it would be the solution to that queer 
riddle, her life, if once more their lips 
could meet: quietly, with religious so- 
lemnity, without one word. To sleep in 
his arms for a thousand years, with- 
out word or any movement, how restful 
that would be! To remain oblivious 
to wigs and flutes and the use of the 
needle: yes, and also to June nights of 
vigil coming once a year. Just to be 
kissed quiet! 

He was late to-night, 
little. her 


and little by 
heart became a hot young 


heart again. Years ago, at the first, 
her ‘eart had iried to choke her on 
nights such as these. She recalled 


them; most of all she recalled the fever- 
ish first June. Subtly, it stood out from 
all the rest. On that first night, as the 
Shadow stood upon the hill, as he 
stretched his arms to the town, she had 
nearly rushed to him. Before the night 
really came she had quite decided that 
she would go, happen what must. She 
loved him, only him; that, to simple 
women, is enough sometimes. Yet when 
the moment came, and when she saw 
him standing there in a silver flood, her 
knees, so to say, had been nailed to the 
floor. It was miraculous, perhaps, and 


she owed all to her tender guardian 
angel. Had she not vowed that she would 





not be false to wifehood and to virtue? 
So, kneeling that first June years ago, 
she had not gone to, the hill. She had 
merely wept; and had felt that her very 
life ebbed with the Shadow as it turned 
away. 

She had revered her lover for his 
grand resolve, for his magnificent cour- 
age. Yet at the root of her was some 
tincture of resentment. Had he wanted 
her, he would have written, for did not 
Love come first? She loved him, yet 
was proud, as pure women are. In this 
way, year after year, she had grown 
from a charming young woman to a 
gaunt, middle-aged one, and never once 
had she gone to the hill and to him; but 
the heart and soul, they yearned to go. 

To-night she waited. The hill was 
clear and radiant. Certainly with these 
new spectacles one saw beautifully, and 
she could not possibly miss him. She 
took the glasses off and rubbed them and 
wryly smiled. Fancy her old and wear- 
ing glasses! 

No doubt he also had changed. She 
knew, in fact, that he had. That loved 
face of his she had not seen; she could 
not tell if his hair had grown gray or 
his eyes dimmer. What bright eyes they 
had been—and bold! She applauded a 
bold man. She had not seen his face, 
but the shape of him had grown more 
solid, more rotund. That was certain. 
She missed the lithe youth of him; that 
lover had gone. Yet the same heart al- 
ways; and again, the beautiful fidelity 
of him swept her right through, and she 
thrilled. 


He did not come 


She stared at the 


bare hill, and was now afraid. The 
thought of Death tweaked at her. , 
The flute stopped suddenly. Was 


Gathergood coming to the foot of the 
stairs to call her down to supper? She 
would not let him come up here into the 
room. He must not; it was sacred 
ground. Her bleak face flushed and 
worked. She felt that she, after years 
of quiet sense, was now losing her senses; 
that she had snapped, was adrift perhaps, 
loosed from her last mooring. 

The placid moon flooded the hill. <A 
naked, non-eloquent hill, and it looked 
something more than bare! The desolate 
conviction came to her that to-night he 
would not come. He was gone, he was 
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dead, he had at last forgotten? She 
yunust know for sure; she would slip her 
senses else. 

She scrambled up from the floor and 
huddled on her outdoor things. She 
trembled and muddled; she kept stooping 
down to stare through the window. The 
hill was magic and all alone; the be- 
witching thorn-bushes danced, and they 
threw the only shadows. When she was 
ready she went down-stairs. At the last 
looked into the glass. She had 
changed so desolately, and she wondered 
if her leanness would repel him. She 
did not want to go to the hill, yet she 
must go. So long as he had shown him- 
self to her just once a year, then she 
could remain faithful as a tragic 
as a lover. She could have gone on until 
the very end. Now she could not, but 
must rush to find him; stream round 
the world. Gathergood, his ways, his 
looks, their pinched, long married life 
together, just rolled up. 
Lydia, and she loved. 

She doubied that, once get 
through the town and through the wood, 
once climb the hill, then she would find 
him. There he would be; asleep, per- 
haps, behind the pink and white thorns. 
Or perhaps, secretive, in the green tangle 
of the beech wood. Or to be found by 
the green water, or on the frail white 
bridge that spanned it. She must go. 
She must find him. There would be 


she 


wife, 


She was merely 


never 


speech and touch and sight at last—and 
what fools they had been to spoil’their 


lives, to be sure! She felt a young wom- 
an, and never mind what one looked—a 
last look in the glass! She knew that 
her soul was still a maiden, and all of 
it was his. 

She went down the stairs with the gait 
of going into battle. 

Gathergood had left the shop and shut 
it up. He was in the little parlor at the 
back. The stairway led into that parlor. 
She had hoped to get out by the side 
door and through the bit of garden and 
elude him; for she could not bear to look 
upon him just now, with his pink cheeks, 
bald head, and enraging manner of gen- 
tleness. To-night, for all the nights and 
all the days, her nature had demanded 
some man in armor. 

He looked patiently up with that wan 
air of welcome that was his whenever he 
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greeted her. She looked crooked and 
gaunt. He left off playing, sucked his 
cheeks in and out, wiped his mouth. 
There was a funny wrinkle or so she had 
never before noticed round the corners of 
his faltering blue eyes. He, for his part, 
surveying her as she stood by the door 
that shut off the stairs from the room, 
oddly recalled that gracious girl of the 
sixties that he had married. 

What pretty clothes women wore then, 
to be sure! And what ugly ones now! 
They were fools, these women, for they 
did not know what a man demanded in 
the way of dress. He remembered her 
full, crisp skirts and little fringes; all 
her dainty asides of dressing in those 
gracious girl days: muslin sleeve and 
chemisette; frilled, most snowy petti- 
coats. He did not know the names of all 
her little ornaments, yet he remembered 
them, and his eyes grew weary as they 
dwelt upon this woman standing now 
by the stairway. He too was tired; he 
of her, she of him; each of their life. 
Perhaps he had not really known it until 
now. He mentally considered the clothes 
that she was wearing to-night: it was 
the ugly dress of the eighties—an absurd 
bonnet without a brim, a tight jacket, a 
narrow skirt of dingy stuff, foolishly be- 
furbelowed. She was an ugly old woman 
now, and he felt tired of her. Not the 
gracious girl he had loved, and he had 
not been able to let go. Lydia said, not 
looking up but moving slowly toward the 
outer world: 

“Tt is such a hot night; not a 
of air. I must go out.” 

He had taken up the fi 
moved, and started to play. He 
playing before she went out of sight, 
mopped his mouth, and said: 

“Yes, do go, my dear. It is 
June night, and the full moon.” 

He spoke softly; he never looked up. 


a fine 


She returned later on, looking dis- 
traught and draggled, looking patiently 
broken. They looked at each other, and 
it was a new look this time; on her side 
it was pleading—the stare of a creature 
in some awful pain, and feeling round 
everywhere for a mode of healing. As 
for Gathergood, all sorts of things sprang 
into his eyes. 

The flute was put away and he had the 
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speech and touch and sight at last—and 
what fools they had been to spoil ‘their 
lives, to be sure! She felt a young wom- 
an, and never mind what one looked—a 
last look in the glass! She knew that 
her soul was still a maiden, and all of 
it was his. 

She went down the stairs with the gait 
of going into battle. 

Gathergood had left the shop and shut 
it up. He was in the little parlor at the 
back. The stairway led into that parlor. 
She had hoped to get out by the side 
door and through the bit of garden and 
elude him; for she could not bear to look 
upon him just now, with his pink cheeks, 
bald head, and enraging manner of gen- 
tleness. To-night, for all the nights and 
all the days, her nature had demanded 
some man in armor. 

He looked patiently up with that wan 
air of welcome that was his whenever he 
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broken. They looked at each other, and 
it was a new look this time; on her side 
it was pleading—the stare of a creature 
in some awful pain, and feeling round 
everywhere for a mode of healing. As 
for Gathergood, all sorts of things sprang 
into his eyes. 
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supper laid, with a bunch of roses, cot- 
tage grown and colors mixed, blooming 
right there in a jug, and set between the 
frugal bread and cheese. Another jug, 
brown, was drawn full of beer. 

He said, dragging out the arm-chair: 

“Sit down, Lyddy.” 

He had not called her that name for 
years. “Tired of playing the fool?’ he 
pursued, gently. “I am.” 

“The fool! You!” 

She sat down. She feebly tried to 
untie her bonnet strings. 

“Let me do it.” He came close and 
was deft. 

He took that fright of a bonnet and 
set it, looking pygmy and comic, on the 
chest of drawers. In their young days 
she had worn a bonnet with a floating 
veil, and a silken frill behind that wom- 
en called a curtain. Pretty bonnet, 
pretty times! He sighed. 

“ At first I did it for a joke,” he said, 
gingerly touching her hands. “ And then 
I kept on; to please you, I suppose, my 
dear. You can’t always say just why you 
do a thing—now can you?” 

“You did it! You! It was you?” 

He nodded, looking bluff, vet ashamed, 
looking as he always did look at her, with 
that aggravating “ don’t-hit-me” sort of 
air. 

“The first year he was there too,” he 
checked a silly giggle at the memory. 
“For fear that he would see me, I had 
to bob behind-a thorn. It Was quick 
work, I can tell you.” 
spoke in a munching, ruminative 
was looking at him wildly. 
had come face to face, there 
ve been a fight,” he said, squaring 
himself and looking jaunty. 

“The first June! So he came then. 
He came then,” she said, fumbling at 
her jacket, trying to get it off. 

Gathergood nodded. He laughed, cov- 
ering up his timidity with a bit of 
bluster. That was a queer look in those 
eyes of hers. Such large eyes! But she 
would come round. He had done it to 
please her; yet you never knew how a 
woman would take a thing. 

He unbuttened her jacket, and she 
limply let him do it. He hung it over the 
back of a chair, and she sat betrayed in 
her ugly black house-bodice; pointed be- 
fore and behind, with a meager frill at 
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the throat, with a twinkling row of jet 
buttons, set close, down the front. 

“That’s right.” Gathergood’s pink 
cheeks moved comically. “Now drink 
this. Drink it off, I say.” 

He poured beer from the brown jug; 
she pushed the golden glass away. 

“The first June—yes,” she nodded. 
“That was different. I’ve always 
thought so.” 

“You'll always say so.” Gathergood 
here showed some red streak of husband- 
ly rage. “The other years I went alone; 
just for a joke, to fool you, to please you, 
to see how you’d take it. Upon my word! 
What a woman!” 

He surveyed her. 

“You!” she said, “you!” and looked 
at him in the way that he did not quite 
like. 

“ Me!” he nodded, briskly. “ And then 
—do you remember that night when I 
came from Liddleshorn this last April?” 

“Yes,” she said; “it was April; I 
remember.” 

“You remember the months, don’t 
you? April—May—June!” 

He showed his teeth, catching the two 
upper front ones over his lower lip until 
he looked the inflamed rabbit. “I 
brought home a Lincoln pie for supper, 
and you wouldn’t touch a bit. In the 
night I heard you crying.” 

“Of course,” she said, “of course,” 
and sat looking at him with a blind, 
queer air of interest. 

“Well, then, I’d seen him then; met 
him in the High Street—Liddleshorn 
High Street—that very night. He asked 
after you. He made a joke about our 
little family. He riade sure we’d got 
a family. He’s got one: five boys, three 
girls, and all of them hearty and grow- 
ing up.” 

“ Married!” said Lydia. 

“Of course, the year after. What did 
you expect? He’s a rich man, too; he’s 
heen lucky. He was telling me all about 
it; we spent a comfortable hour at his 
hotel. We just ran up against each 
other in the street, and he slapped me 
on the back and said he’d have known 
me anywhere. Shouldn’t have known 
him, for he’s changed—fatter and redder; 
takes his dtop, so I should say. What 
do you think he’s done? A smart chap— 
always was! He’s invented a patent pill, 
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end it’s sold everywhere. ‘ Gathergood,’ 
he says to me, ‘my name is a household 
word.’ Queen Victoria keeps his pills in 
her medicine-chest, I wouldn’t wonder.” 

Gathergood spoke with simple pride. 
He continued: 

“T never told him of my joke about 
the hill. At first I thought I would, 
and then, somehow, I didn’t. You can’t 
say why you do or you don’t.” 

He looked at his downecast wife and 
his voice dropped; it was deleted of all 
joy and bluster. Suddenly he was gentle 
again, the meek, flute-playing man. He 
put his hands on her stooping shoul- 
ders, bending over her. He let them 
stray from her shoulders, down her long 
arms to her restless hands that moved 
upon the cloth, tracing a pattern. She 
was thinking of the fancy work that she 
had done only to-day. 

“ Lyddy,” he said, “let’s begin again. 
Let’s be young—as we was when we 
started.” 

She stared at him. The poor, be- 
seeching, pink old man! He seemed un- 
earthly old to her; for she, to-night, was 
young and racked. 

‘IT went all over the hill, up and 
down,” she said. “I waited in the wood. 
I looked behind the thorn-bushes.” 

“Tt’s been a bad joke.” Gathergood 
soothingly patted her hands. “ You can 
carry a joke too far. I did. Look here, 
Lyddy, can’t we begin again and—” 

She pushed his fat fingers away and 
stood up. Her eyes were kind as she 
looked at him; friendly and patronizing 
and sad. He stared back, and their 
thought was about the same. They were 
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thinking of their married life; no chil- 
dren, trade fallen away, youth departed— 
just starved out. They felt that they 
were cheated, and that they had cheated 
each other. Some other woman would 
have borne him children; this was prob- 
able. For her! She could certainly 
have ripened and borne fruit upon some 
other man’s house wall. 

“It isn’t any good, my dear,” she said, 
speaking in dull, awful gasps. Thus, 
staccato, she expressed their poor trag- 
edy. She went from him to the stairway 
and opened the door. “I will come down 
to supper soon,” she said, docilely. 

When she had gone he picked up the 
flute again and started to play. She 
might like a little music; it was a con- 
soling instrument, the flute, and a true 
companion to any mood. 

Lydia went up the stairs into that 
silver-flooded bedroom of theirs. She 
felt, in some dull, resentful way, that she 
had been defrauded, and that all her life 
she had been plastic in the hands of a 
couple of tricksters. One, perhaps, had 
in him some unconscious streak of fine 
nobilities; that was Gathergood. The 
other had some false and spouting genius 
for romance. 

It was the other that she loved and al- 
ways would. To-night made no difference. 

She knelt at the window, staring at 
the forever naked hill. The tender rays 
of silver moon still lay upon the floor. 
She knelt there until Gathergood cau- 
tiously from the foot of the stairs 
ealled up: 

“'Lyddy, my dear, come down, or the 
supper beer will be quite flat.” 















































The Welfare War 


BY ROBERT W. BRUERE 


Formerly General Agent of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor 


HEN the National Conference 
\W on Workmen’s Compensation 

met at Atlantic City in July, 
1909, it was justly charged that the 
United States, jointly and _ severally, 
ranked among the backward nations in 
the matter of compensation to industrial 
workers and their dependents for injury 
or death sustained in due course of em- 
ployment. Our antiquated liability laws 
were generally characterized as_ bar- 
barous—burdensome to employers, cruel 
to employees, and a perpetual occasion 
for bitterness and mutual recrimination. 
Since then commissions have been ap- 
pointed by State after State; in a con- 
siderable number the employers’ lia- 
bility laws have been radically modified; 
New York and Minnesota have passed 
compulsory compensation laws; and one 
State, Washington, honoring the liberal 
spirit of the West, has inaugurated a 
system of compulsory State insurance 
against industrial accidents which for 
comprehensive justice and social wisdom 
compares favorably with the most ad- 
vanced legislation in Europe. 

These laws are the first-fruits of one 
of the most extraordinary conflicts in our 
industrial history. All parties to the 
controversy are and have been agreed 
that the actual situation with regard to 
industrial accidents is unjust, wasteful 
of money and human life, and generally 
intolerable, All parties advocate change 
in the direetion of justice and humanity. 
And yet, so momentous are the antici- 
pated economic and social consequences 
of action, that the sharpest differences 
of opinion exist as to the character of 
the first step to be taken. This con- 
troversy, waged by men all of whom 
desire an equitable solution of an ad- 
mitted evil, is at once so intense and is 
attended by the daily sacrifice of so 
many lives that it is not stretching a para- 
dox to characterize it as a Welfare War. 


The facts involved are gravely im- 
pressive. As in the case of our national 
birth and death rates, we have un- 
happily no accurate official information 
about industrial casualties. But our 
foremost authority on this subject, Mr. 
Frederick L. Hoffman, a statistical expert, 
computes the number of fatal accidents 
among occupied males in the year 1908 
as between thirty and thirty-five thou- 
sand. These figures are exceedingly 
conservative. They take account of only 
a few more than twenty-six million per- 
sons in a population estimated at only 
eighty-seven millions. They omit from 
consideration our six million wage- 
earning women, and they do not in- 
clude the millions of casual laborers, 
who, while not registered as employed, 
are not infrequently exposed to indus- 
trial hazards. Reviewing Mr. Hoff- 
man’s estimates in the light of later in- 
formation, Mr. W. J. Ghent, a most 
scholarly student of our _ industrial 
conditions, declares that the “ annual 
death roll of American industry cannot 
be much below fifty thousand.” Both 
authorities are agreed in placing the 
annual total of non-fatal accidents in 
the United States at “not much less than 
two millions ”—a frightful commentary 
upon our civilization! 

These are the tragic facts underlying 
the Welfare War. They acquire their 
especially grim significance from the 
circumstance that a large percentage of 
them occur through nobody’s fault. 
They are the inevitable concomitants of 
high-speed machine production. Our 
methods of manufacture and distribu- 
tion have undergone _ revolutionary 
changes; but our laws affecting indus- 
trial accidents are less well adapted to 
modern industrial conditions than the 
unmodified common law of a hundred 
years ago. As under the old common 
law, injured workmen to-day have no 
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redress but suit for damages against 
employers who as often as not are in- 
nocent either of deliberate wrong or even 
of simple carelessness. To protect in- 
nocent employers from financial ruin in 
ease of accidents involving the loss of 
many lives, the courts have modified the 
common law, surrounded the employers 
with a hedge of so-called “ defenses’ 
that make recovery by the injured ex- 
eeedingly difficult even when the em- 
ployers are grossly at fault. And yet, 
notwithstanding these defenses, to avoid 
the serious consequences either of their 
own possible negligence or of the power 
of the plaintiff’s attorney over the emo- 
tions of the jury, the employers are con- 
strained to spend for insurance against 
liability for industrial accidents millions, 
which, if they might be distributed di- 
rectly to the injured without involving 
well-disposed employers in legal pit- 
falls (for the payment of money is likely 
to be construed as a confession of guilt!), 
would go far to mitigate the cruelties of 
the present system. In no department 
of our national life is there so weird a 
muddle, and in none do we pay more 
dearly in money and lives for the back- 
wardness of our social legislation. 

The situation in New York State is 
typical. In 1909 conditions had become 
so acute that Governor Hughes appoint- 
ed a commission to clarify the facts and 
to make appropriate recommendations. 
But where were the facts to be found? 
It is notorious that in those industries 
where fairly complete records are re- 
quired by law, such as the railroads and 
mines, a higher casualty rate prevails 
in the United States than elsewhere in 
the world; it is generally conceded that 
American industry is prodigal of work- 
men. But in the majority of our in- 
dustries this prodigality is so cavalier 
that it does not even stop to count the 
dead and wounded. The New York com- 
mission found that in construction, 
excavation, teaming, freight-handling, 
and kindred occupations, in which Eu- 
ropean experience shows the highest ac- 
cident rate, the reporting of accidents 
was not even required by law; and it 
found, further, that in many industries 
where the reporting of accidents was 
required by law the law was light- 
heartedly ignored. 
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In testing the completeness of the of- 
ficial records the commission discovered, 
for example, that of three hundred and 
four fatal accidents known to the med- 
ical officer of Erie County, only seventy- 
three had been reported to the State 
Commissioner of Labor; one hundred 
and three may have been reported to the 
Public Service Commission in con- 
formity with law, but as that commission 
does not require the names of the killed 
to be reported, it was impossible to de- 
termine with certainty whether they had 
been reported or not; and one hundred 
and twenty-eight had certainly not been 
reported—a curious commentary on the 
respect which business men have for the 
law. Similarly, of two hundred and fifty 
fatal accidents of employment known to 
the coroners of Manhattan, nine had 
been reported to the State Commissioner 
of Labor, forty-four to the Public Service 
Commission, and one hundred and 
ninety-seven had not been reported at all. 
In spite of the fact that no battle of the 
Civil or Revolutionary wars had ever 
cost the State in killed and wounded 
a number comparable to her annual loss 
in industry, Governor Hughes’s com- 
mission was forced to the inferential 
conclusion that “the 22,722 reported ac- 
cidents of employment in 1908 were a 


.small proportion of such accidents oc- 


curring during the year.” 

And the great majority of these ac- 
eidents fell with crushing weight upon 
the workers and their innocent depend- 
ents. The law is so framed that, unless 
the injured can establish the gross 
negligence of the employer, he has no 
redress. The employers’ liability law 
takes no account of the fact that the 
fault lies with modern industry, and 
neither with master nor servant; it is 
not the product of enlightened public 
discussion and consequent enlightened 
legislation. Commenting upon its main 
features, Governor Hughes’s commission 
says: “It is judge-made. ... Its de- 
velopment was profoundly influenced by 
the belief of the courts that the neces- 
sities of profit in industrial enterprises 
demanded protection even at the expense 
of damage to certain individuals.” And 
this odd medievalism of the law is grim- 
ly reflected in the operation of justice 
under it. 
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An analysis of one hundred and fifteen 
cases of married men killed by accidents 
of employment in Erie County shows 
that there was no compensation in thirty- 
eight; one hundred dollars or less im 
nine; and between one and five hundred 
dollars in thirty-four cases. Over 
seventy-eight per cent of the dependent 
families of these killed workmen got no 
substantial recovery! A similar study 
of sixty-seven cases of married workmen 
killed in Manhattan shows that there was 
no substantial recovery in eighty-one 
per cent. of those that were fought 
through the courts. 

I had seen in the United Charities 
Building and in the Municipal Bureau 
for Dependent Children the disastrous 
consequences of uncompensated indus- 
trial accidents upon workers and their 
dependent families; I was familiar with 
the statistics of the New York and other 
commissions; but I had not seen the 
manifold stupidities of our liability law 
in operation until a court order sum- 
moned me to jury duty in the spring of 
1910. 

The case was a very simple one. In 
July, 1906, a workman had been killed 
through a defect in a power-driven 
elevator. The accident had occurred in 
a silk-factory in Brooklyn. It had been 
the custom at this factory for an ex- 
pressman to call daily for trunks laden 
with silk ribbons for market. On a cer- 
tain day, the trunks being unusually 
heavy, the expressman had asked for a 
“lift,” and the janitor of the factory, 
obeying what were seemingly his instruc- 
tions, had gone to his aid. Together 
they got the trunks down to the ship- 
ping platform, which was but a four-foot 
stationary extension of the platform of 
the elevator; they had placed one trunk 
on the wagon: and the janitor had been 
in the act of stepping back to get an 
underhold on a second, when he fell into 
the elevator shaft and was instantly 
killed. A defect in the mechanism of the 
elevator had caused it to be set in mo- 
tion; the safety gates, which were de- 
signed to drop automatically as the 
elevator rose, were tied up and failed to 
operate; and a widow with two depend- 
ent children, one of them an invalid girl, 
was left destitute. For four years this 
ease had been in the courts. Ours was 


its third hearing. The verdict of our 
jury in behalf of the plaintiff was set 
aside by the court and the case remanded 
for a fourth trial! 

The janitor’s widow was in court—a 
pathetic, gray little figure. For four 
days the jury sat listening to witnesses 
and to the wrangle of attorneys; the 
president of the silk company and many 
of his salaried employees were kept from 
their work. All to no purpose! And 
the irony of the situation was that the 
president of the defendant company had 
the best of reputations with his em- 
ployees; he was, indeed, one of the 
gentlest of men; he would gladly have 
settled out of court. But because he 
might have been ruined in case an ex- 
plosion or sudden fire, such as is likely 
to occur in any modern factory, had 
turned public feeling against him, and 
the jury had found him guilty, he car- 
ried insurance with a liability company; 
so that the workman’s widow was com- 
pelled to litigate with a third party to 
whom the dead man had been personally 
unknown, and whose only interest in the 
case was to avoid damages. 

It is this preposterous situation that 
more than any other created dissatisfac- 
tion with the present laws among em- 
ployers. During the three years 1906-08 
the gross premiums received by ten in- 
surance companies authorized to write 
employers’ liability insurance in New 
York State amounted to $23,523,585. 
But of this huge amount only $8,559,795 
went to the injured. “ For every $100,” 
says Governor Hughes’s commission, 
“paid out by employers for protection 
against liability to their injured work- 
men, less than $37 is paid to those work- 
men; $63 goes to pay the salaries of at- 
torneys and claim agents, whose business 
it is to defeat the claims of the injured, 
to the costs of soliciting business, to the 
eosts of administration, and to profit.” 

And to add to the perversity of this 
tragic injustice, at least one-fifth of the 
time of all the courts of the State is 
taken up with the adjudication of ac- 
cident cases! 

Such are the fruits of the employers’ 
liability laws in the great majority of 
our States to-day. No nation of intel- 


ligent beings could remain indefinitely 
patient before such an indictment. As 
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the findings of the New York and other 
commissions were published, each of our 
important industrial groups took cog- 
nizanee of the growing evil and either 
sought or demanded a remedy. But the 
conflicting judgments of the three prin- 
cipal groups as to the wisest remedial 
course to pursue has proved an almost 
insuperable obstacle to legislative prog- 

First there are those who may be 
classified as employers of the first mag- 
nitude, such as the United States Steel 
Corporation and the Standard Oil 
and International Harvester companies. 
These great concerns, with their colossal 
resources, have become laws unto them- 
selves, and do not encourage legislative 
interference. They feel able to solve 
their own problems without State inter- 
vention. The International Harvester 
Company, for example, has worked out a 
system of workmen’s compensation and 
old-age insurance which, so far as the 
company’s own servants are concerned, 
has many admirable points. Its object, 
as announced by the company, is “to 
insure to employees at the works, twine, 
steel, and lumber mills, and on the rail- 
roads, prompt, definite, and adequate 
compensation for injuries resulting from 
accidents occurring to them while en- 
gaged in the performance of their duties; 
and also to provide compensation to the 
widow, children, and relatives who may 
be dependent on any employee whose 
death results from such accident.” The 
company undertakes, without any con- 
tribution from its employees, to pay in 
ease of death three years’ average wages, 
“but not less than $1,500 nor more than 
$4,000.” Special compensation is pro- 
vided for loss of hand, foot, or eye; and, 
in ease of other injuries, “ one-fourth 
wages during the first thirty days of dis- 
ability, and, if disability continues be- 
vond thirty days, one-half wages during 
continuance thereof, but not for more 
than one hundred and four weeks after 
the date of the accident. Thereafter, if 
total disability continues, a pension will 
be paid.” Small contributions are re- 
quired of employees toward the payment 
of compensation during the first thirty 
days of disability; but this slight abridg- 
ment of the non-contributory feature of 
the scheme is designed solely that “ every 
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employee shall be financially interested 
in guarding against accident.” 

The United States Steel Corporation 
operates a similar compensation system, 
and the Standard Oil Company, while 
maintaining no separate accident depart- 
ment, avoids litigation by the payment 
of compensation as each case arises on 
a basis that, so far as one may judge 
from the infrequenecy of damage suits, 
is acceptable to the company’s employees. 

3ut against such systems as that of 
the International Harvester Company 
both the employers of lesser magnitude 
and the great body of workmen outside 
of the company’s jurisdiction object vig- 
orously. The members of the National 
Association of Manufacturers, for in- 
stance, while no less ready than the em- 
ployers of the first magnitude to recog- 
nize the generally existing evils and no 
less desirous of remedying them, con- 
sider the scale of compensation lavish 
and beyond the means of all but the 
wealthiest employers. Moreover, they 
condemn the exemption of the employees 
from contribution as both unjust and un- 
wise. Referring to the non-contributory 
system of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the association’s committee on 
industrial indemnity insurance _ sar- 
eastically ebserves: - 

“In these days of wholesale denuncia- 
tion of some large interests, it may be 
good policy to win public favor by giving 
more than can legally or justly be de- 
manded. However, it would be poor wis- 
dom to force by compulsory law upon 
the hundreds of thousands of employers 
what does not properly belong there. 
Such action would be ‘ hasty legislation, 
unwise experiment.’ ” 

The association advocates legislation 
looking to the abrogation of the work- 
man’s present common-law right of suit, 
and the substitution therefor of a sys- 
tem of mutually contributory insurance 
automatically providing indemnity for 
victims of industrial accidents and their 
dependents through a mutual insurance 
coneern organized and controlled by the 
manufacturers. 

The workmen’s objections rest on en- 
tirely different grounds. At a conven- 
tion in New York City the representa- 
tives of some hundreds of thousands of 
organized men and women unanimously 
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registered their dissent. Their attitude 
was tersely expressed to me by Mr. 
James P. Boyle, a delegate of the Brook- 
lyn Central Labor Union. Mr. Boyle 
had in mind certain phrases used in a 
discussion of the International Harvester 
Company’s Welfare Work before the Na- 
tional Civie Federation. 

“The Harvester Company went into 
these enterprises in a purely business 
spirit,” one speaker said, “ believing that 
the plans would so knit its vast organiza- 
tion together, would so strengthen and 
develop the esprit de corps, as to increase 
business and earnings.” And referring 
specifically to the company’s profit- 
sharing plans, the same speaker observed: 
“Tt will be seen that this offers the men 
an exceedingly satisfactory form of in- 
vestment in the business in which they 
are employed, and gives to the company 
the great advantage of anchoring its 
organization to the business.” 

This phrase, anchoring its organization 
to the business, Mr. Boyle applied to the 
company’s entire scheme of welfare work. 

“In other words,” he protested, “ they 
want men chained to the shops, as they 
were once chained to the land by feudal- 
ism. This is an economic danger. 
Organization—to which the Harvester 
Company, like the Steel Corporation, is 
relentlessly opposed—-and mobility of 
labor are the first requisites of efficiency 
and economy. We want no far-reaching 
and deep-laid schemes that will prevent 
the free movement of our workers to get 
better conditions and wages.” 

This was a characteristic expression. 
But while the workers joined their criti- 
cism of the private insurance and com- 
pensation systems of the great com- 
panies to that of the lesser employers, 
they demahded precisely that system of 
compulsory State compensation which 
the manufacturers of the National As- 
sociation denounced as “hasty legisla- 
tion, unwise experiment.” 

Such are the more important views 
whose conflict has hampered legislative 
progress. In many States the clashing 
of opposed interests has prevented all 
remedial legislation; in others it has 
held legislation to partial and by no 
means effective modifications of the pre- 
vailing liability laws. But in certain 
States the Welfare War has already re- 


sulted in elective compensation laws un- 
der which employers and employees have 
the privilege of substituting legally fixed 
scales of compensation for the capricious 
awards of wasteful litigation; in Min- 
nesota compensation has been made com- 
pulsory; and in Washington, as I have 
already pointed out, the unprecedented 
conflict has issued in a remarkably mod- 
ern system of obligatory State insurance. 
This Washington law is undoubtedly the 
most comprehensive, the most practica- 
ble, and the wisest that has yet been 
enacted in this country; its insurance 
provision follows the best European ex- 
perience and has the almost universal 
sanction of disinterested experts; no law 
so far passed so clearly reveals the drift 
of American legislation relative to in- 
dustrial accidents. 

Some appreciation of what that drift 
has been is essential to an appreciation 
of the Washington law. 

At common law, in the United States 
as in England, the legal relations of 
master and servant did not differ, before 
the year 1837, from the ordinary legal 
relations of strangers, and there were 
no special rules governing employers’ 
liability. If one person suffered injury 
solely through another’s negligence, he 
might recover damages-.in such amount 
as the jury might decree, whether he was 
an employee or not. In 1837, however, 
the common law was modified by a ju- 
dicial decision that has borne with in- 
creasing severity upon workmen as the 
hazards of industry have been increas- 
ingly complicated by the use of steam, 
electricity, and high-speed machinery. 
The Fellow-Servant Rule, as this judicial 
modification of the common law is ordi- 
narily called, was created by Lord Abin- 
ger in the English Court of Exchequer. 
The case was surrounded by the simple 
industrial atmosphere of the times, and 
the facts it involved are in curious con- 
trast with those to which Lord Abinger’s 
reasoning has since been applied. 

A butcher’s helper, injured through 
the carelessness of a -wagon-driver hired 
by his master, sued for damages. Lord 
Abinger held that it would be absurd to 
hold the master-butcher responsible for 
the injuries suffered by his helper at the 
hands of a fellow-servant. 

“Tf the master be liable to the servant 
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in this aetion,” said he, “the principle 
of that liability will be found to carry 
us to an alarming extent. ... The mas- 
ter, for example, would be liable to the 
servant for the negligence of the cham- 
bermaid for putting him into a damp 
bed: for that of the upholsterer for 
sending in a crazy bedstead, whereby he 
was made to fall down while asleep and 
injure himself; for the negligence of the 
eook in not properly cleaning the copper 
vessels in the kitchen.” 

How different were the conditions sur- 
rounding the decision in which, only a 
few years later, Lord Abinger’s fellow- 
servant rule was engrafted upon the 
common law in America! The plain- 
tiff in this case was a trainman, crippled 
in a railroad accident. The evidence 
traced his injury to the negligence of a 
fellow-servant, a switechman, and Chief- 
Justice Shaw, of the Massachusetts 
eourts, following Lord Abinger’s reason- 
ing, held the railroad company relieved 
of responsibility, and declared that the 
trainman had no ground for recovery. 

This was in 1842. Since then the 
fellow-servant rule has settled into rigid 
precedent. The range of its later ap- 
plication is shown by a decision of the 
Georgia Supreme Court rendered in 
1890. A lineman, while repairing a wire 
for an electric light and power company 
of Savannah, was killed through the act 
of the engineer in turning on the cur- 
rent. The city court of Savannah gave 
damages to the widow. The superior 
court, however, reversed the decision, 
holding that while the engineer and the 
lineman were, indeed, employed by dif- 
ferent departments and were not col- 
laborating at the time of the fatality, 
they were none the less fellow-servants. 

The doetrine of the Assumption of 
Risk has shared with the fellow-servant 
tule the responsibility of concentrating 
the burden of modern industrial acci- 
dents upon the injured employee. It, 
too, is an emanation of judicial reason- 
ing. 

The broad provisions of the common 
law are that the employer must provide 
his employee with a reasonably safe place 
to work, with reasonably safe tools and 
appliances, and that he must exercise 
reasonable care in hiring agents and 
servants fit for their work. These con- 
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ditions having been met by the em- 
ployer, the employee is held to assume 
the further risks incident to his oeeupa- 
tion, 

But the inhibitions of the doctrine 
strike still deeper. If the employee 
knows of defects in his machine or ap- 
plianees, though these defects arise from 
neglect or fault of the employer amount- 
ing even to violation of the positive re- 
quirements of a statute, and the work- 
man, having such knowledge, continues 
at work, he may not recover. An inter- 
esting case in point is that of Gillen vs. 
the Patten and Sherman Railroad Com- 
pany. The plaintiff, while uncoupling 
ears, had his foot erushed in an unfilled 
frog, and had been awarded damages in 
the court of original jurisdiction. A 
motion for a new trial was argued be- 
fore the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Maine, and was granted. The decision, 
delivered by Judge Lucilius A. Emery, 
acknowledged the existence of a statute 
requiring the filling or blocking of guard 
rails or frogs on all railways before 
January 1, 1890. Judge Emery held, 
however, that such filling was not imme- 
diately mandatory upon a railroad con- 
structed after that date; that such com- 
pany was entitled to a reasonable time 
for compliance with the statute; and that 
the trainman had no right to assume 
that the rails were filled even ‘though 
the statute said they should be. The 
brakeman, therefore, not only assumed 
the risk which resulted in his injury, bu‘ 
he was also guilty of contributory negli- 
gence, since “to move about over frogs 
and switches while coupling and un- 
coupling cars, even in moving trains, 
without taking any thought of the frogs 
and guard rails, or as to where he may 
be stepping, is negligence on his part con- 
tributing to the eatching his foot in them.” 

In the drift toward compensation and 
State imsurance, these two “ defenses ” 
have been the first objects of attack. As 
early as 1853, Georgia abrogated the 
fellow-servant rule as a defense for rail- 
road companies. In 1901 Colorado re- 
moved this defense from all employers. 
During the past three years both de- 
fenses have yielded rapidly to hostile 
public opinion. In a number of in- 
stances their abrogation has been used 
as a means of inducing employers to 
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come under the provisions of elective 
compensation laws. In Wisconsin, for 
example, a law has just been passed 
providing a fixed scale of compensation 
as the legal basis for contractual ar- 
rangements between employers and em- 
ployees. Fearing that if the payment of 
compensation were made compulsory, the 
law might be held unconstitutional as 
depriving the employers of property 
without due process of law, the State 
makes the acceptance of its terms elective 
for both parties. If the workmen accept, 
they waive their common-law right of 
suit. If the employers fail to accept, they 
are deprived of the defenses of. the 
fellow-servant rule and the doctrine of 
assumption of risk, leaving them exposed 
to almost certain defeat in court. 

By such slow stages the drift of our 
legislation has culminated in the Wash- 
ington law, creating a compulsory State 
insurance. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
Washington law is its provision for the 
collection of an “accident fund” from 
the employers of the State, thus dis- 
tributing the burden of industrial acci- 
dents over the entire industrial organiza- 
tion of the commonwealth. This is in 
harmony with the best modern experi- 
ence. The disadvantage of compensa- 
tion, as compared with State insurance 
systems, is that in case of sudden 
catastrophes, such as the Triangle fire 
in New York, they are likely to impose 
a ruinous burden upon the individual 
employer. Moreover, in Great Britain, 
where what has been accepted as a model 
compensation law is in force, and where 
the best stock companies in Europe that 
insure against industrial risks are to be 
found, it costs a shilling for expenses to 
get a shilling of benefit to the injured 
or their dependents. In Norway, Aus- 
tria, and Germany, on the other hand, 
where State insurance departments have 
superseded private stock companies, the 
expense is in no ease more than sixteen 
per cent. of the net costs, as compared 
with one hundred per cent. in Great 
Britain. 

These are weighty considerations in 
favor of the Washington State insurance 
system. But an even more important 
consideration is the fact that the first 
of our attempts to enforce compulsory 


compensation, the New York law of 1910, 
has been held unconstitutional by the 
New York Court of Appeals, whereas 
there is good reason to believe that the 
recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court upholding the Okla- 
homa bank-guarantee law will be applied 
to the Washington law. 

In the case of the Noble State Bank 
of Oklahoma the Supreme Court said: 

“There is no denying that by this law 
a portion of plaintiff's property might 
be taken without return to pay the debts 
of a failing rival in business. Neverthe- 
less, notwithstanding the logical form of 
the objection, there are more powerful 
considerations on the other side. : 
It is established by a series of cases that 
an ulterior public advantage may justify 
a comparatively insignificant taking of 
private property for what in its imme- 
diate purpose is a private use. ... The 
police power may be put forth in aid of 
what is sanctioned by usage or held by 
prevailing morality or strong and prepon- 
derant opinion to be greatly and immedi- 
ately necessary to the public welfare.” 

In spite of the fact that the New York 
Court of Appeals declined to admit the 
applicability of this reasoning to the 
compulsory compensation law of that 
State, great reliance is placed upon it 
by Mr. W. V. Tanner, State’s Attorney, 
in his very able brief submitted to the 
Supreme Court of Washington. For 
while the New York law placed the en- 
tire burden of accident in those trades 
which it covered upon the individual em- 
ployer, the Washington law so dis- 
tributes it as to constitute the “ accident 
fund” a “comparatively insignificant 
taking of private property,” and this in 
a cause which “ prevailing morality and 
strong and preponderant opinion ” holds 
to be “ greatly and immediately necessary 
to the public welfare.” 

To keep it well within the police 
powers of the State, the Washington 
Legislature limited the compulsory ap- 
plication of the law to a list of “ extra- 
hazardous” occupations. This list is, 


however, remarkably comprehensive, and 
to make its limitations flexible it is pro- 
vided that “if there be or arise any 
extra-hazardous occupation or work other 
than those enumerated, it shall come un- 
der this act.” The list includes factories, 
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mills, and workshops where machinery 
is used; mines and quarries; logging and 
lumbering camps, and_ ship - building 
yards; all buildings in course of erection 
or reconstruction; telegraph, telephone, 
and electric light and power plants; 
steamboats and railroads. For all occupa- 
tions not enumerated the provisions of 
the law are elective. To cover the risk 
of accidents in these industries all em- 
ployers affected are required to con- 
tribute to the “accident fund” a per- 
centage of their total pay-rolls ranging 
from .015 in ecreameries, for instance, to 
100 in power-works. But these rates are 
subject to readjustment by the Legis- 
lature in harmony with the relative in- 
crease or decrease of hazard as it may 
be revealed by experience; for it is the 
intent of the law “that the fund shall 
ultimately become neither more nor less 
than self-supporting, exclusive of the ex- 
pense of administration,’ which is to 
be borne by the State. 

The scale of compensation is as re- 
markable for its modernity as are the 
general terms of the law. It is especial- 
ly noteworthy that the benefits are not 
based, as is customary, upon a percentage 
of the workman’s average earnings, but 
upon a careful calculation of the prob- 
able minimum needs of the dependents. 
The determining consideration seems to 
have been that the object of accident 
insurance is not to mulect the employer, 
but to protect the injured and their de- 
pendents from pauperism, and especially 
to safeguard the health and morals of 
dependent children as future citizens. 
Characteristic of this division of the law 
is the following section: 

“Tf the workman leaves a widow or 
an invalid widower, a monthly payment 
of twenty dollars shall be made through- 
out the life of the surviving spouse, to 
cease at the end of the month in which 
remarriage shall occur; and the surviv- 
ing spouse shall also receive five dollars 
per month for each child of the deceased 
under the age of sixteen years at the 
time of the occurrence of the injury until 
such minor shall reach the age of six- 
teen years, but the total monthly pay- 
ment shall not exceed thirty-five dollars.” 

And the following sentences from the 
preamble of the law admirably catch 
its spirit: 
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“Injuries formerly occasional have be- 
come frequent and inevitable. The wel- 
fare of the State depends upon its in- 
dustries, and even more upon the welfare 
of its wage-workers. The State of Wash- 
ington, therefore, exercising its police 
and sovereign power, declares that all 
phases of the premises are withdrawn 
from private controversy, and sure and 
certain relief for workmen, injured in 
extra-hazardous work, and their families 
and dependents, is hereby provided, re- 
gardless of questions of fault and to the 
exclusion of every other remedy.” 

Immediately upon the enactment of 
the law a suit was brought to test its 
constitutionality. As in the case of the 
much less revolutionary New York com- 
pensation law, it is possible, though for 
reasons which I have already given not 
by any means probable, that the Wash- 
ington statute may be annulled by the 
State Supreme Court. But while such 
an event might lead to the modification 
or, indeed, to the strengthening of its 
provisions, there ean be little doubt that 
public opinion would assert itself as it 
did in New York and demand an em- 
powering constitutional amendment. 

One of the most dramatic incidents in 
our Welfare War was the storm of pro- 
test that greeted the adverse decision of 
the New York Court of Appeals. 

The fervor of this protest is a fair 
gauge of the intensity with which the 
Welfare War is being waged. But the 
issue, though slow of attainment, can- 
not be in doubt. Those countries have 
progressed most rapidly in industry and 
civilization where just and adequete 
laws have anticipated the needless waste 
and bitterness of litigation over indus- 
trial accidents, and have shifted the heavy 
burden of inevitable injury or death 
from imnocent workmen and their de- 
pendents to the broad shoulders of so- 
ciety. Sooner or later we shall be com- 
pelled to a similar course by the demands 
of industrial efficiency. It is hard to be 
patient with delay due to factional dif- 
ferences of opinion; and yet one cannot 
escape the inspiration of a conflict which, 
though carried on at the sacrifice of 
thousands of unrequited lives, has for 
its end the establishment in American 
practice of a new conception of social 
wisdom and justice. 
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Cogan: Capeador 


BY JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


IERAN, the pump-man, came stroll- 
kK ing aft; and swinging down the 
long gangway, he sang: 
“There was a girl—I knew her well—a 
girl in Zanzibar— 

A bulgeous man of science said you bet 

her avatar 

Was Egypt’s Cleopatra—and from off a 

man-o -war 

[ met her first—and, oh, her eyes!—a 

blazing polar star! 

From which you couldn't head away no 

more than you could fly— 

Oh, Gipsy one of Zanzy! For you who 

wouldn’t die!” 

It was one of those fine days in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Abreast of the ship the 
“Florida reefs, low-crested, ragged, and 
white, loomed above the smooth sea. 
Kieran contemplated the line of reefs; 
presently he leaned over the taffrail and 
stared down at the whirling propeller; 
from there his gaze shifted to the whirl- 
ing water above and about the screws, 
and thence to the tow in their wake. 
He put his head to one side, studied the 
spectacle of the straining hawser and the 
wallowing barge on the end of it, as if 
it were a mysterious problem. 

“Oh-h, shucks!” He sighed and came 
suddenly out of his reverie, looked up at 
the sky, turned wearily inboard, and sat 
himself on one of the towing-bitts. 

The passenger, from the other towing- 
bitt, asked quietly what it was. 

“T was just thinking that some of us 
are tied to the end of a string, just like 
that barge, and we don’t know it any 
more than she does, and no more able to 
help ourselves than she can—sometimes.” 

“T never looked at a towing-barge in 
that light before.” said the passenger, 
and lit a cigar. He made no offer of one 
to Kieran, because he had before this 
learned that Kieran never smoked. 

The ship rolled, the barge yawed, the 
reefs kept sliding by. The passenger 
stole a look at the pump-man, and vent- 
ured: 


“ Kieran, there used to be, a few years 
ago, a pole-vaulter and jumper com- 
peting under the name of Campbell in 
the Hibernian and Caledonian games up 
North, and you’re a ringer for him.” 

Kieran glanced sidewise at the passen- 
ger. “You must have been in athletics 
yourself—to follow them so. Were you?” 

“Some. I used to be a sprinter. My 
name’s Benson.” 

“T remember. And a good one, too.” 

“Good enough—with no Wefers or 
Duffey, or some fast professional like 
yourself around,” protested the passen- 
ger, but immensely pleased, nevertheless, 
to be identified after so many years. And 
they were both pleased, and talked of a 
hundred incidents of athletic days. And 
by-and-by, but not prematurely, the pas- 
senger asked, “ But was there a girl in 
Zanzibar?” 

“ No, there wasn’t any gir) in Zanzibar. 
There was a girl, and there was a friend 
of mine—call him Cogan. Oh, not a 
bad fellow—no worse, maybe no better, 
than you or I or most anybody we know, 
and he happened to drift down the Isth- 
mus way—into Colon—during the revolu- 
tion. Ever there?” 

“ Onee, just after the revolution.” 

“So? Well, Cogan didn’t find much 
doing on the streets of Colon after the 
revolution, and so he got in the way of 
dropping into a joint where they sold 
you drinks at tables in the front room 
and ran faro layouts in two rooms in 
back—one for whites and one for blacks. 

“Cogan drifted in there with a man 
who looked’ like the pictures of grand- 
dukes he’d seen—tall, fine broad shoul- 
ders, and dressed in white ducks, and 
wore a long, well-trimmed dark beard, 
and swung a gold-headed cane, and had 
a big ring on one finger. Cogan heard 
him on the wharf that day—he talked 
pretty good English—helping out a Chi- 
nese merchant who was kicking over the 
freight charges on some sample-cases he 
was shipping across the peninsula. The 
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American gang running the railroad 
down there used to charge what they 
pleased in those days, and Cogan had a 
sympathy for anybody that bucked them, 
and he and the grand-duke got chummy, 
and looked the town over together; but it 
vas not much to look at, and this evening 
they drifted into this place—the Russian 
taking a highball and Cogan another 
ginger-ale—to have an excuse to hang 
around and see what was doing. 
“(Cogan’s grand-duke turned out to be 
a Peruvian, a dealer in Panama hats, 
from Lima, and he told Cogan a lot 
about Panama hats, which weren’t Pana- 
ma hats at all, and other interesting 
things — South- American politics and 
bull-fighting especially. He had a broth- 
r, Juan, who was a famous mounted 
capeador, he said—that’s the man who 
sits with a red cloak on a horse in the 
tirst part of the bull-fight—and Cogan 
could see that he was 
very proud of him. 
‘Cogan and his Pe 
vian friend were get- 
ng on fine, when a 
tremendous old Indian 
voman showed up in 
the doorway and said 
something in Spanish 
the Peruvian, and 
he got up, explaining 
to Cogan that his 
daughter Valera, who 
had come with him 
on this trip, had 
sent to say that he 
must not forget his 


good-night before she 
fell asleep. ‘She never 
allows me to forget 
that,” said the Peru- 
vian. ‘Also, possibly 
she knows,’ he smiled, 
‘that if I am at home 
I shall not be in mis- 
cheef’; and he said 
he hoped they’d meet 
again next day, and 
bowed himself out. 
‘Cogan went off, 
later, to his hotel. He 
had the end room of 
the lower floor of the 
wing which ran down 
toward the beach. 
Vou. CXXIII.—Now. 137.—85 
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“It was a hot, close night, and Cogan’s 
bed no cooler for being wrapped four 
times around with mosquito-netting; so, 
after he had tossed in bed an hour or two, 
he guessed he might as well get up and 
have a swim. Hle had only to step 
through a window, take a hop, step, and 
jump, and he would be at the edge of 
the surf; but as he opened up his shut 
ters, softly, so as not to disturb anybody 
else in that wing of the house, he saw 
that it was already near dawn, and then, 
quick as that, the top edge of the sun 
popped up. 

“ Cogan, looking out, saw a young girl 
of maybe fourteen years, with long, black 
hair hanzing loose behind her. It was 
a smooth, silver-like sea, with hardly 


surf enough to raise a white edge on the 
beach; and the girl, ankle-deep in the 


water, was kicking her feet ahead of her, 


making a great splashing as she marched 
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along. Her legs below her knees were 
bare, and she was gurgling with joy. 
By the time she was abreast of Cogan’s 
window it was full dawn. 

“Suddenly she turned, ran in waist- 
deep, and plunged seaward. Cogan, see- 
ing her over her head and alone, began 
to worry; but he might have saved him- 
self the worry—she came tumbling back 
like a young dolphin, found her feet on 
the beach, and flew to where a pair of 
Chinese slippers and a cloak were piled 
on the sand. The long rays of the just- 
rising sun were now flashing level atop 
of the sea, and the sea-water clinging to 
her in a million twinkling drops. 

“Tler bare young legs, as they twin- 
kled on the beach, were like a pair of 
moving poems to Cogan, and then the 
long cloak enveloped her. An instant 
later the little feet slipped out from be- 
neath the cloak and into the sandals, 
and then a big woman came running 
down the beach. Cogan recognized her 
she was the same big Indian who had 
come after his Peruvian friend the night 
before. He decided she must be a 
descendant of the old Ineas that Pizarro 
conquered, and, of course, that little 
thought didn’t make it any less interest- 
ing. She began to scold the girl, peering 
distressfully around all the while, as if 
to see if any early hotel riser had seen 
them. But the girl only made a face up 
at her, and that gave Cogan his first 
sight of her teeth. Cogan thought her 
the most delightful creature he had ever 
seen. They disappeared between a row 
of trees farther up the heach—a row of 
palms which guarded a line of cottages 
from the surf. 

“That.” said Cogan to himself, when 
his eyes couldn’t make out the fluttering 
of her cloak any more— that must be 
Valera” And he sat down later to the 
hotel breakfast with a great appetite, 
thinking happily that by-and-by he would 
see her father again. 

3ut Cogan, who was off one of our 
cruisers in Colon harbor, had to be back 
aboard ship for quarters that morning, 
and after quarters it was up the coast 
to Chiriqui Lagoon to coal; and it was 
three days more before he was back in 
Colon. His Peruvian friend he could 
not find, but he looked up the Chinese 
trader that he’d first seen him with. 


“The Chinaman could tell him. 
Senor Roca had taken the choo-choo back 
to Callao—-si, si— Oh yes, for Lima. 

“Cogan asked foe the name and 
address. ‘ Sefior Luis Roca,’ he repeated. 
‘Vll remember that—and the street and 
number. And some day I'll take a run 
down to Peru—to Lima.’ 

“ And one day, being free of the navy, 
Cogan went to Peru. He took a bald 
headed schooner out of Portland, Oregon, 
with a load of lumber for Callao. Be 
tween watches he studied a Spanish- 
Without-A-Master for one dollar. The 
lumber-achooner did not quite reach 
Callao, but she did make one of those 
voleanic islands to the south side of the 
harbor—piled up there and began to fill, 
which foreed the crew to leave in a hurry 
and row into Callao harbor in their 
quarter-boat. From Callao the ship- 
wrecked crew took a trolley to Lima to 
see the American consul In Lima the 
crew became scattered. 

“Cogan crossed a bridge over a river 
that must have come tumbling all the way 
from the top of the Andes, it had such a 
head of speed on. Tle patroled he did not 
know how many streets, and at last he 
sat on a bench at the eurbstone in front 
of a fruit-store to think things over. 

“As he sat there a group of well- 
muscled, well-set-up young fellows passed 
him. It was a cool, cheerful morning, 
and they appeared to be full of play. 
Cogan knew these at once for some sort 
of athletes. Cogan got up and followed 
them. 

“Tf Cogan had never seen a bull-ring, 
he would at once have known this in 
Lima for one. It was a perfect circle, 
about two hundred feet across, packed 
with what looked like hard sand, and 
surrounded by a_ stout stockade, and 
with seats enough around for eight or 
ten thousand people. The bull-fighters 
had not minded when he followed them 
in, and now he took a seat on the empty 
benches and watched them at practice. 

“A few of these men, as Cogan looked 
on, stood out from the others; and after 
a time from among those few stood one 
by himself. From the first Cogan had 
noticed that he was very fast and clever— 
and strong, yes, as when he took the bull 


by the horns and in a wrestling way 


forced the creature to his knees; but even 
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BETWEEN WATCHES HE STUDIED 


in that it was his quickness and _ skill, 
even more than his strength, which told. 
“ Cogan, later, saw him in the dressing- 
room. He came off the field before the 
others, and while they were yet prac- 
tising he had had his bath. He was now 
dressing, and Cogan saw that he wore 
expensive linen and fashionably cut 
clothes. He had a room to himself off 
the main dressing-room, and two at- 
tendants jumped to serve him. From 
time to time, standing at the door of his 
dressing-room putting on a collar or ad- 
justing his tie, he would let a glance 
rest on Cogan. His eyes were friendly. 
They were also of good size and deep- 
seit, Cogan now had a chance to see; but 
also they were tired-looking and some- 
what wistful, which made Cogan wonder; 
for at this young fellow’s age, and he the 
star of the troupe, life should have been 
a bounding joy. 
“ By-and-by the others came in, and 
with their coming Cogan’s favorite was 
again lively and laughing. Soon he was 
ready for the street. And, all dressed up, 
he was a great swell; but also he was a 
most attractive figure of a man. As lh 
passed out, those in his way skipped 
quickly aside, while those in the corners 
ran forward to catch his eye and bid 
him adieu. ‘ Torellas, Torellas!’ Cogan 











SPANISH-WITHOUT-A-MASTER 


heard again and again in the most ad- 
miring tones. All eyes followed him to 
the door. 

“After he had gone, Cogan asked one 
of the bull-fighters who he was. But his 
Spanish-Without-A-Master seemed to be 
not clear to this one, who ealled out: 
‘Ferrero! Oh, Ferrero!’ explaining to 
Cogan that ‘Ferrero spik the Ingliss— 
Oh, fine—a—good Ingliss.’ 

“One whom Cogan recognized as one 
of the liveliest performers in the ring, 
though somewhat older than the others, 
came over and bowed politely. 


‘*Seficr, if you will tell me—who is 
Torellas ?’ repeated Cogan. 

“<*Torellas’—Ferrero pointed toward 
the door— he departed only one moment 
ago.’ 

“¢ Seftor, I saw, and thank you. But 
who is he? 

“¢Torellas? Who ees Torellas?? Not 
only Ferrero, but every bull-fighter in the 
place, peered wonderingly at Cogan. Fer- 
rero turned to Cogan: ‘Sir, surely—a 
stranger” And Cogan said, ‘Si, sefior, 
a stranger—from the United States.’ 

“ And Ferrero said: ‘ Ah-h—Americano 

surely” in the most charitable tone. 
‘Sefior, I speak your language a leetla 
bit. It is true I leevd in your country one 
time—a fine country is United Stat-es 
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two years — yes, sir, Listen, 
Torellas, sir, he ees born here, 
We are 
proud of him. The prodeegious skill, the 
strength, the light foot, the stroke of the 
espada, the sword of Torellas—a descend- 
ing thunderbolt it ees—but, oh, he ees 
not to be descripsheeoned. Some day wou 
shall see 


surely. 
please. 


in thees very city, a Peruvian. 


you must not depart until you 
have seen. Even now he ees in Peru— 
yes, sir—in all South America the su- 
preme matador. Soon—we have the as- 
surance of it, sefior—he shall go to Spain, 
io Madrid, and in the great bull-ring 
there he shall keel his bulls before the 
King and Queen.’ 

‘And Cogan said to himself, ‘ This 
Torellas person must surely be some 
‘lass.’ 

*“* And, senhor—surely "—Ferrero had 
only stopped to get his breath— it would 
be criminal not to view Torellas in all his 
splendor—not as you have viewed him 
this mor-rn-ing—that was play—but in 
the full strength of his science, his art— 
deliverin-g, seior, the final stroke to the 
ferocious bull.’ 

“Cogan began to see that it would be 
a crime not to view the great man in 
action, and he was also told that even 
more than Torellas the matador they 
loved Torellas the man, the good comrade. 

“Cogan became quite friendly with the 
bull-fighters. He inquired further of 
Ferrero, who in the ring was a banderillo 
—that is, one of those nimble fellows who 
stick the gayly decorated stakes in the 
bull’s neck—possibly Sefior Ferrero knew 
of a mounted capeador by the name of 
Juan Roca. 

“¢ Juan? Who does not? Yes, sir. 
Very much, sir,’ and went on to tell 
Cogan that Juan, the best mounted 
capeador in all South America, was that 
very morning breaking in a new horse on 
the ranch of Don Vicente Guillen out- 
side the city. 

“Ferrero was a most friendly person, 
and invited Cogan to eat with him, and 
Cogan went. Ten or a dozen _ bull- 
fighters boarded in one place near the 
bull-ring—a large, square, two-story adobe 
house, a grand house, with walls painted 
in colors and splendid high rooms ar- 
ranged around a patio inside. 

“Tt was now high noon, and warm 
enough in the sunny streets outside, but 


in the patio it was cool, with a breeze 
from the Pacitic, and after lunch the bull- 
fighters sat around there and smoked 
cigarettes and played stringed instru- 
ments, all but a few wild ones, who went 
leaping ond springing about the garden 
walks. Cogan could not hide his interest 
in this jumping exercise, and Ferrero, 
seeing it, invited him to join in, which 
Cogan did, and beat everybody there 
jumping. He did so well that Ferrero 
asked him if he could jump over a horse, 
and he said he’d try it. So they went 
out and got a horse somewhere, and 
Cogan jumped over it. And then they 
brought in another and placed the two 
side by side, and Cogan jumped over the 
pair of them, at which they all shouted, 
‘Bueno, bueno, Americano! and Fer- 
rero slapped him on the back, and told 
him he must stay with them and practise 
bull-fighting. 

“Cogan had another question. Was 
not the mounted capeador, Juan Roca, a 
brother of Luis Roea, the hat-dealer? 
giving the street and number. And he 
was told that he was, and that Luis Roca 
was now engaged in an enormous hat 
business with the United States, and had 
grown very wealthy, thanks to the in- 
crease of trade since the American occu- 
pation of the Isthmus. And Cogan in- 
quired further —was there a daughter 
who would be now about eighteen? ‘A 
daughter? Blood of a_ bull!—surely.’ 
‘And beautiful? ‘ Beautee-full! The 
Sefiorita Roca beautee-full? Mother of 
God!’ If he wished, he could post him- 
self on the Pasada that very afternoon— 
any afternoon—and see her driving with 
her jolly good father or her proud mother, 
or it might be with Sefior Lorenzo de 
Guavera. ‘And,’ added Ferrero, ‘ you 
will meet Juan there also—if he ees 
returned from the ranch.’ 

“In the eool of the afternoon they 
went to the Pasada, which is where 
everybody in Lima who has a pair of 
horses and a coachman goes driving of 
an afternoon. They go up one side and 
down the other. Cogan never before saw 
so many fine horses and beautiful women 
in such a short time. And he saw the 


hat-dealer—the same lively, good-humored 
grand-duke man to look at, dressed in 
the same style of white ducks and big 
Panama hat, with the same great beard 
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down on his chest. Beside him was a 
stately. beautiful girl. Cogan stared 
There was a resemblance. ‘ That must 


be her elder sister,’ he thought, ‘ and that 
must be her mother.’ The mother was 
beautiful, too, but proud-looking. Theré 
was also a well-set up, well-dressed, well- 
groomed, almost a 
distinguished- 
looking man. 

**Cogan was 
staring after the 
carriage, when he 
heard a voice in 
his ear. or rrero 
was speaking to 
him. ‘Ah-h, you 
know heem, Luis, 
Juan’s brother, 

es ¢ And the 
sehora?’—and_ the 
Seforita Valera?’ 

‘Valera? But 
that is not the lit- 
tle girl— 

“* Leetle girl ? 

“*Tlas she not 

the senhorita—a 
younger sister?’ 

‘Sister? There 
ees no. sister— 
only herself.’ 

“And so his 
mischievous little 
Valera had grown 
into that stately, 
self-contained 
creature. Cogan 
felt sad. 

“* And some say 
he is te be be- 
trothed to her, ves. 
Mister 


Guave ra, yes that ees hee mm. 


Senor 
A stat ly 
man. Poor Torellas! Ah-h, but here ees 
Juan coming. He speaks the most beau- 
tiful English—Juan Behold—J wan !’ 

“Ferrero was pointing out a square- 
shouldered, compactly built, bronzed man 


of five feet seven or so, who seemed to 


be telling the grovp around him all about 
a horse. He was making curved shapes 
with his hands, pointing to one horse, 
then another, in the parade, to illustrate 
his words. To further illustrate, he 
carved beautiful figures out of the air 
with his cane, and raised his knees one 
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after the other rapidly—by way of show- 
ing the action. 

“Ferrero introduced Cogan to Juan 
as one who knew his brother Luis. 

*But I met him only once,’ added 
Cogan. 

*“* Onee ¢ It is sufficient,’ assured 
Juan. * Fully sul- 
ficient. To meet 
Luis onee is to 
meet him forever. 
He is always the 
same. But some 
others not sv). 
You have been 
shipwrecked, yes ¢ 
You lost every 
thing? Ah-h, that 
is most hard luck, 
but do not despair. 
I, too, was a sailor 

one time; but 
let us find a café 
and have our cof 
fer It has been 
very dusty to-day 

very.’ 

“Two cups of 


flee, and Juan 


co 
was talking to Co 
gan like a brother 
A nd his speech 
had more speed 
than a dynamo’s. 
‘A man can be no 
greater than a 
man, I ask vou, 
sir? Luis, he will 
be glad to see you, 


if you came in 


VALERA rags no matter 
he is always the 

same, always. But 

the sefiora—pir-r-h—proud! A good 


woman, mind’—Juan leaned over and 
tapped Cogan’s arm to let him know 
there must be no mistake on that point 

‘the best of women, but ’—he sighed 

‘Luis is absent from home six months in 
the year, and she it is who has the train- 
ing of the sefiorita. And once she was 
Oh, and such a 
heart! But she will beecome—I fear it 


as like her father as 


now—like her mother. And her mother 
does not want Torellas. 

““ And Torellas! A torero, yes. But 
whether a man is a mulet ro, a vaquero, 
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a toreador, what matters it? Torellas 
has been all three, and I, her brother-in- 
law, also, but what matters it? Luis, 
my brother, oh, so poor when they mar- 
ried; but, my friend, I say it, I am his 
brother, a scamp, yes, but we had family. 
A handsome boy was Luis, and she—I 
admit it—very beautiful and good. But 
Luis does fine business, and then your 
country, sefor, comes to Panama for the 
canal lrade—business—what do you 
hats, and Luis becomes wealthy. At once 
the sefiora must have a grand son-in-law. 
Torellas is a torero—yes—but also Torel- 
las is something more than that. The 
sefiora waits for a chance to break off. 
And the sefiora, Mr. Cogan, she says 


say in your country ’—booms, yes, in 


Torellas must give up bull - fighting! 
Luis favors him. I favor him. Old Tina 
favors him, and, I think I think— 
Valera herself—but she is too proud to 
sav. She also, consider it !- beseeched 





AN WAS TALKING TO COGAN LIKE A 


him to give up bull-fighting. That was 
the sefiora’s intluence. If he were an 
ordinary matador—but the great Torellas! 


Pir-r-h—but a moment. Pedro, mas cafe!’ 


“Juan downed his coffee in a gulp. 
‘And you shall come with us to se 
Luis,’ he goes on. ‘Come in your ship 
wreck clothes; it shall not matter to 
Luis. I recollect now, sir, you are th 
American sailor he met in Colon one 
night. He has spoken often of you 
The sefiora will not like it, you under 
stand, a sailor, but with the sefiorita, 
it is but to charm the more. You go 
with Ferrero now? Ver-ry good. Juan 
stood up and with his cane he saluted 
profoundly. ‘A Dios. Ferrero, A Dios. 
Good-by, sefior.’ 

“Cogan thought then of visiting Luis 
Roea and his family. Stirred up by 
Juan, he thought of going that very 
night. But he did not go, nor next day, 
nor that week. He saw Juan regularly 
in the bull-ring, and 
always Juan urged 
him afresh, but Co- 
gan did not go to see 
the Rocas. ‘ Later, 
perhaps,’ he said to 
Juan, who looked in- 
quiringly at him, but 
did not ask why. 

“ And so. things 
went until that 
morning when the 
American battle 
fleet came steaming 
into Callao harbor. 
Cogan was one of 
twenty or __ thirty 
thousand who crowd- 
ed to the stone pier 
that day, and when 
the beautiful white 
ships came rounding 
in he felt very proud. 

“That was the 
morning that Torrel- 
las told Cogan that, 
if he wished, he 
could go into the 
ring on the occasion 
of the festival which 
Peru was to hold in 
honor of the Amer- 
ican fleet. There 
BROTHER was to be a great 
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bull- fight, at which Torellas was to 
make his last appearance before going 
to Spain. 

“Well, the day of the bull-fight came, 
and that afternoon the bull - fighters 
marched into the ring; and in their 


smooth - fitting tights black, white, 
green, pink, blue, purple, all colors 
their short jackets, puffed-out shirts, 
vith their queer little hats and the neat 
black slippers—well-built fellows, all of 
them—-they made a great showing. 

“They marched once around the ring, 
and then Torellas, who was leading them, 
halted in front of the Mayor’s box and 
asked permission to kill the bull; and 
the Mayor, of course, said yes. Then, 
marching to the opposite side of the 
ring, to where the President of Peru, 
in the biggest box of all, with hangings 
of red and gold, the four American rear- 
admirals of the fleet with him, Torellas 
saluted, and tossed up his hat, then his 
cloak, to the President. And as he did 
so, around the ring the less famous bull- 
fighters were picking out friends or 
great people and to them tossing their 
hats, by way of doing them honor. 
Cogan tossed his up among the Amer- 
ican bluejackets. and they, not knowing 
that he wasn’t a Peruvian, didn’t know 
what to make of it. 

Torelias was in white tights with 
black slippers. A small gold cross was 
pinned to the breast of his fine white 
shirt. As he stepped back from the 
President’s box he touched a fine silk 
handkerchief to his lips—he was almost 
like a woman in some things—but those 
graceful little movements were as much 
a part of him as were his strength and 
courage. 

“The ring was now clear, with the 
bull-fighters hidden behind the stockade 
or tucked away in the little places of 
refuge built against the inside of the 
stockade. These places of refuge were 
for the buil-fighters to run into when 
chased by a bull; and there were half 
a dozen of them, of heavy planking and 
about as high as a man’s chest, with an 
entrance wide enough for a man, but 
not for a bull’s horns. Cogan picked 
out his particular refuge because just 
above it. in front seats, were the Rocas 
and Guavera. 

“Tt was now time for the bull-fight 
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to begin, but this was such an extraordi- 
nary occasion that a compliment had 
first to be paid to the visiting fleet; so 
the Peruvian band played our national 
hymn, and at the first note every Amer 
ican bluejacket there came to attention. 


Cogan felt as proud as could be of them, 
n their clean white suits of muster 
white, with the beautiful blue collars 


and cuffs, 


section after section piled 
solid with them—and here and there an 
old shipmate; to look at them made 
Cogan almost homesick. Four thousand 
strong, they stood stiff as statues to at- 
tention, right arms across body and caps 
held to their left breasts, while the ‘ Star- 
spangled Banner’ was being played. 

“It was fine; made such a hit that the 
Peruvian band played it again. And 
fine musicians they were, too, only as 
they played it, trying to get every shade 
of respect into it, it sounded something 
like a funeral march. However, througl? 
it all our bluejackets, four thousand 
strong, stood frozen to attention in their 
beautiful suits of muster white, with 
their caps held respectfully to their 
breasts. 

**Great! Was it not noble and af 
fecting!’ Cogan could hear them all 
about him. ‘Ah-h! And again that fine 
band arose to play the ‘ Star-spangled 
Banner, but this time our brave blue- 


jackets aiso arose, four thousand strong, 
and yelled as one, ‘Oh, cut it out, and 
bring on the bull.’ And they brought 
on the bull. 

“But first a bugle-call rang out, and 
into the ring came the mounted cap 
ador. And it was Juan, and he was 
riding his Argentine roan. And he took 
his station in the middle of the ring, 
and there he waited, in his left hand the 
reins, and in his right, hanging down 
by his stirrup, a scarlet cape. Great 
cheers greeted him; and all around the 
ring Cogan could hear the natives, from 
the high one in the box with the 
American admirals, from the President 
down, explaining that this was their 
famous mounted capeador, Juan Roca, 
and to have an eye out for Juan’s un 
paralleled skill and his bravery — and 
did they notice that Juan wore no iron, 


nor even leather protection to his legs? 
Every one called him Juan, as though 
he was an old friend. 


Cogan remem- 
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bered how, on that night in Colon, the 
hat-dealer was as proud as could be 
of his brother, but no more proud, he 
now saw, than was everybody here in 
Lima. 

“A barrier of light boarding was 
raised, and there was the bull—a big, 
chocolate - colored fellow, with heavy 
shoulders, and horns that must have 
spread three feet. Again Cogan could 
hear the residents explaining to their 
American guests that this was one of 
a lot of bulls bred especially for the 
ring, on the ranch of Don Vicente Guil- 
len, outside the city, and for this after- 
noon’s sport the government had _ pro- 
vided six of these bulls, paying $1,500 
in gold for them, and also that the bulls 
had been fed on half-rations for the 
past forty-eight hours, to make them of 
a high eagerness for this most widely 
advertised combat. 

‘Back there in the half-light under 
the shed, Cogan could see the big bull 
weaving his head from side to side and 
swaying on his legs as he looked out 
on the ring. The sudden light prob- 
ably blinded him, for he didn’t seem to 
see—not for a few seconds at least—the 
scarlet cape Juan was holding up. But 
when he did!. Out he came, head on for 
Juan. And Juan stayed there with not 
a move, until Cogan thought the bull 
surely had him hooked. But no. At 
arm’s-length, and in front of the flaming 
eyes, Juan flirted the cape, and still in 
front of the blazing eves he held it, and 
behind him, past his horse’s withers, he 
whipped it; and with that, with but a 
single word, and drawing in on his reins, 
he seemed te lift his horse off the 
ground, to whirl him on his hoofs, al- 
most without moving from his tracks; 
and the bull rushed on by. 

“Juan spurred his horse, waved the 
scarlet cape aloft, took up a new posi- 
tion, and the people cheered. And again 
cheered as the bull charged, for once 
more Juan was safe away. The bull 
frothed and tore up the sand to get at 
him, and a dozen times it looked as if 
the bull would bowl over and gore both 
the horse and Juan, but always just in 
time Juan flashed the red cape, and 
always he and the wonderful horse 
would come safe away. 

“And then into the ring came the 


capeadors on foot. Cogan took part 
with these. They were to play the bull 
on foot as Juan had been playing him 
on horseback, but, instead of one, there 
were eight of them in the ring together. 
And one after the other, five, ten, or a 
dozen paces away, they waved a_ red 
cape in front of the bull, at which lhe 
glared and lowered his head and charged; 
but always he charged in one way, head 
down and eves only for the red cape, and 
there was the way the man beat the 
brute. The bull had his speed, strength, 
endurance, but nothing else. Once he 
put his head down, he had eyes only for 
the red cape, and so long as the cape ador 
handled his cape and himself with speed 
and skill, and no accident happened, he 
might count on getting safe away. 
“Cogan only tried to repeat in th 
ring this day what he had been doing 
for weeks in practice. As the bull came 
charging, he used the eape to lead him 
to one side, allowing just room enough 
for the horns to pass. If he waited too 
long before he turned the bull, of course 
it would mean trouble; but if he turned 
ithe bull too soon, it would be clumsy. 
Whatever eise he did, a bull-fighter must 
not be clumsy. The first time he tried 
it, Cogan didn’t do a good job—the bull 
was faster than he realized, and he had 


to run for one of the little places of 


refuge, with the bull after him. Then 
the crowd roared, or they yelled, ‘ Malo, 
malo!’ which is the same as if a crowd 
of baseball fans yelled, ‘ Rotten, rotten!’ 
Next time Cogan did better, and then 
it was, ‘ Bueno, bueno!’ from everybody. 
Possibly some of the applause was be 
cause by this t'me the rumor had spread 
that he was not only a new-comer, a 
stranger, an American, but also a sailor, 
and these four thousand American sail 
ors were this day the guests of the na- 
tion. Cogan could not help looking up 
to Valera and her father after he had 
done his good turn, and was thrilled to 
see them cheering and smiling at him. 
“So far it was clever, neat work, but 
nothing wonderful. The crowd wanted 
quick action, and there were cries of 


*Torellas! Torellas!’ The bugle sound- 


ed, and Torellas came. ‘ Ah-h!’ sighed 
they—vou could hear them—‘ now we 
Torellas, holding 
the red cape before him, lured the bull, 


shall see something.’ 
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HE WAS NOW BOWIN EVEN 


turned him skilfully, and, spinning on 
his heel, tempted the bull to wheel and 
charge again; and when the bull did so, 
and yet again and again, Torellas, hold- 
ing him always at arm’s-length, swung 
him back and forth, himself retreating a 
step at a time, and with every step th 
bull plunging on after him It was 
just as if he were snapping the bull on 
the end of the cape, snapping him back 
and forth across his path, as he mad 
his way backward. Torellas was never 
so far away but what the bull, with one 
unexpected lunge, would get him. But 
Torellas had the bull too well in hand 
for any accidental lunge. At short range 
he kept him going, drawing him half- 
way across the ring at one time, until 
at last the bull himself, seeming tg un- 
derstand that he was being fooled, 
stopped short; and Torellas pulled up 
too, and let his cape hang loosely by his 
side; and as he did so, instantly and at 
full tilt at Torellas went the bull again; 
but that seeming carelessness on the part 
of Torellas was part of his play. With 
a light upward bound, as the bull low- 
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SMILING ) THE AUDIENCE 


ered his head to gore him, Torellas 
stepped between the horns, and when 
the great head came up, adding the 
spring of his leap to the toss of the 
bull’s head, away he went, sailing, twen 
ty feet beyond the bull, and landed like 
1 breath of air on his feet. 

“While the people were still making 
the walls shake with their applause, 
Cogan saw Torellas look wistfully up to 
where Valera and her people sat. Cogan 
looked, too. She, leaning back between 
her mother and Sefior Guavera, with her 
face cloaked, was almost hidden. Her 
mother and Guavera were talking indif 
ferently across her. Cogan looked back 
to the matador. He was now bowing, 
even smiling, to the audience; but 
Cogan, who was close enough to mark 
every line of his face, saw that he was 
getting no great joy of his triumph. 

“Torellas had left the ring, and the 
banderillos were now in _ possession. 
These were the men with the wooden 
stakes of the length of a man’s arms 
and the thickness of a thumb, and 
wrapped around in gay-colored paper- 
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ribbon streamers, and at one end an iron 
spike about as long as a man’s little 
finger, but very thin. The banderillos 
were to stand in front of the bull, with 
a stake in each hand, and, as he charged, 
to step in between his horns and reach 
over and plant a stake on each side of 
his neck, 

“Ferrero, who was possibly the best 
banderillo in Peru, first faced the bull. 
He held his stakes up near the énd 
farthest from the bull, to get as much 
distance at the start as possible, though 
it wasn’t that which saved him from 
the bull’s rush. That helped, but it was 
that the bull stopped up short when he 
felt the spikes going into his neck, and 
that was what Ferrero reckoned on, al- 
ways, when it wasn’t done too late. The 
bull continued his charge when he real- 
ized what had happened, but by then 
Ferrero was out of the way. 

“ They leaped like panthers. The jab- 
bing in of the stakes and the wiggling 
aside to escape the bull’s plunge — it 
was like one sinuous movement. Soon 
the bull was going round the ring, with 
five or six pairs of banderillas decorating 
his neck. Of these Ferrero had planted 
the first and last pair. When he came 
back to his place in the refuge beside 
Cogan, the air was quivering with 
buenos. 

“But the great thing was to come. 
‘El matador! El matador! Torellas! 
Torellas!’ they were shouting. And 
again Torellas came. He crossed the 
ring with his even, unhurried walk to 
Cogan’s place of refuge, and asked for 
his cape. ‘You will allow me—please— 
yes? Gracias, sefior’; and, with the one 
word ‘Americano’ and a nod of his 
head toward Cogan, held the cape to the 
nearest section of American bluejackets, 
who had been wondering, ever since the 
word had been passed of an American 
among the bull-fighters, which he was. 

“ Torellas wrapped the cape around his 
left forearm. He then took from an 
attendant and gripped in his right hand 
the espada, the short sword with which 
he was to give the bull the finishing 
stroke. 

“Now, to Cogan’s way of thinking, 
Ferrero and the other banderillos took a 
chance when they placed their be- 
ribboned stakes, but they had the length 


of their stakes the start of the bull, and 
they did not have to linger over doing it. 
A light touch, the stakes were in, and 
they were off. But to drive a knife 
through twelve or fourteen inches of 
bull gristle! Cogan pictured himself 
walking into a butcher’s shop, picking 
out twelve or fourteen inches of tough 
gristle, and driving a knife through it. 
He could do it, of course he could, or 
any man, but he would have to brace 
legs and back to get enough power in 
the stroke. But to stop to brace for that 
stroke and a rampant 1,700- pound 
bull piling down on top of you, and to 
pick out a spot on his neck no bigger 
than a fifty-cent piece! And if you 
missed your spot! Or were a little bit 
slow! Even in being too soon there was 
danger, if you could imagine a man be- 
ing too quick. 

“That was how Cogan looked at it, 
and he felt himself worrying for Torel- 
las. He looked toward the Rocas. The 
mother and Guavera were no longer 
talking, and Valera was again drawn 
back between them; but her father, 
excited and expectant, was leaning well 
forward, with eyes fixed on Torellas. 

“There was great shouting when To- 
rellas faced the bull, and then a great 
silence. Torellas moved his cape-draped 
forearm— up, down, coaxingly. The 
bull headed for him. Torellas stepped 
aside. The bull passed on and wheeled 
Torellas took half a dozen dancing steps. 
The bull followed. Torellas waved his 
arm, the bull charged. Torellas leaped 
easily to one side. The bull passed on. 
More light play, a charge, another 
charge, yet another, all beautiful ath- 
letic play, and Torellas had worked his 
way across the ring to near the place 
of refuge where Cogan and Ferrero were. 
This also brought the bull under the 
seats of the Rocas. Cogan, studying the 
matador’s face, had a feeling that he 
had drawn the bull there purposely. It 
was as if he had said to her up there: 
‘ Here—here is the product of my high- 
est skill. To do this well I have dedi- 
cated my abounding youth. I offer them 
a sacrifice to you.’ So Cogan viewed it. 

“The bull was at last properly worked 
up. Torellas took his final stand. His 
feet were well apart, but not too far 
apart, body and legs set so that he 
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could have leaped instantly, forward, 
backward, sideways. Cogan, watching, 
thought what a painting, or, better, what 
a sculpture could have been made of him 
so. He was standing on the balls of 
his feet, with his body canted slightly 
forward from the waist. His head was 
forward, too, but inclining a little to 
one side, toward his right shoulder. His 
eyes were narrowed; Cogan could hardly 
see them, but the glitter of them was 
plain enough. The sword up to this 
time he held loose in his right hand, 
palm in and shoulder high, with the 
blade horizontal, the point toward the 
bull. His left arm, held forward, well 
clear of the body, was the final effeet in 
the miracle of his balance. Standing 
like that, he was planted solidly enough 
on the earth, but he gave out, too, such 
an impression of energy, force, power 
bottled up, that he made you feel that 
he could fly if he tried. 

” Standing so, he didn’t seem to 
breathe. But the crowd were breathing 
for him. From the seats behind him 
Cogan could hear, almost feel, their 
breaths. 

“The bull now stopped and _ studied 
this last enemy. The others had come 
at him in groups, but here was one all 
alone. 

“The bull stood with half-lowered head, 
weaving it from side to side, the position 
in which from behind the barrier he had 
first appeared to the crowd. He eyed the 
red cape. It must have flamed like blood 
in the sun to him. His nostrils, his eyes, 
were flaming like blood, too. He ceased 
his weaving, raised, lowered his head, and 
bounded toward Torellas. And _ every- 
body there knew that it was the bull or 
the matador this time. The red cape 
of the matador seemed to leap forward, 
no loose ends now for a flying horn to 
eatch, but a tight roll on the matador’s 
left forearm. No standing five or six feet 
away now, to blind the charging bull as 
the capeadors had done. Torellas had 
to step close in. And now he was close 
in, and his forearm was across the bull’s 
forehead. It was hard to follow, the 
action was so fast, but Cogan saw that 
Torellas was already between his horns. 
Cogan looked for the flash of the heavy 
blade, but already Torellas’s right arm 
had gone forward, that eye of his had 
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marked the little, vital spot, and, as the 
bull lowered his head and lunged to gore 
him, the blade was driven forward, and 
onto the point of it rushed the bull. The 
blade went home—clear to the hilt 
eighteen inches or so. Before the people 
could clear their choked-up throats to 
applaud, before many could realize what 
had happened, the bull was stumbling 
to his knees, andl Torellas was unwrap- 
ping the cape from his left forearm. 
One long, thundering out-breath and 
they were mobbing Torellas with ap- 
plause. 

“The bull rolled from side to side on 
his knees, tried to balance himself there 
for four, five, six seconds, and then 
rolled over. Half lifting his head from 
the sand, he kicked, onee, twice, again, 
and then relaxed and lay limp. A bugle 
rang out; two Peruvian boys came gal- 
loping in on horses. The bugle sounded 
again; they took a bridle hitch on the 
bull and went galloping out of the ring, 
bugles going and the bull dragging be- 
hind. 

“Cogan looked up to the Rocas’ party. 
Her father was still wildly cheering 
Torellas. Her mother and Guavera 
were applauding, too, but their applause 
did not have the quality of Sefior Roca’s. 
Valera’s face was still hidden by her 
fan. Cogan looked to the matador. He 
seemed to be limp, apathetic. ‘The re- 
action,’ Cogan thought, and Torellas be- 
ing so young and such a high-strung 
fellow, maybe it was only natural; and 
yet, thinking a moment later, it had come 
rather soon for an athlete in his fine 
condition. 

“Tn the sand lay the sword with which 
he had killed the bull, and, while the 
people were cheering, stamping, hurling 
words of applause, endearment, love at 
Torellas, he picked up the sword. Al- 
ready the President of the republic was 
standing up in his box with the cloak 
and hat of the master, to hand them 
back to him with words of appreciation, 
and to him and the crowd Torellas was 
bowing. 

“Cogan, with eyes only for Torellas, 
did not see the beginning of what hap- 
pened next. fle first heard a ery, then 
a loud voice or two, then a hundred, a 
thousand voices. He turned. The gate 
which held the next bull in confinement 
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had been opened or else it had burst 
out. The gateman was there, but with 
despairing hands on high; and across the 
ring the fresh bull was coming. Torel- 
las was standing with his back to the 
vate, and not twenty feet from it, al- 
most in the spot where he had killed his 
bull, and wiping the sword-blade in a 
fold of Cogan’s cape, which he was now 
holding loosely. He was looking up at 
the Roeas and seemed at first not to hear 
the cries. He turned slowly with hor- 
rible slowness, Cogan thought, when he 
recalled how rapidly he had seen him 
move, 

“He turned too slowly. The bull 
caught him sideways, and when he came 
down it was astraddle of the bull’s back, 
from which he fell to the sand _ beside 
the bull, who had wheeled and was wait- 
ing. He must have been stunned when 
he landed, for the sword and cape had 
fallen from him, and he lay motionless. 
The bull lunged like lightning. The 


—— 


COGAN DROVE HOME WITH ALL HIS 





horn went into the left thigh, just above 
the knee, and, not done then, the bull 
ripped on upward with that same horn 
until it came out under the matador’s 
left breast. 

“The white tights turned red. The 
bull lowered his head to gore him again, 
when Ferrero leaped from his place of 
refuge. Cogan was with him. Ferrero 
picked up the cape and flouted it in the 
bull’s eves. The bull lifted his head 
from Torellas, looked at the cape, and 
charged. And as he did, Cogan snatched 
up the matador’s sword and leaped tow- 
ard the bull. The bull charged past 
lerrero, but, wheeling quickly, made 
again for Torellas, and his head was 
lowered to gore again. Ferrero got 
desperate and threw the cape from him, 
and it caught on the horns, and, while 
ihe bull was entangled and enraged 
afresh, Cogan stepped close, picked out 
the little spot the size of a fifty-cent 
piece at the head of the spine, stood on 
his toes, and, when the 
cape was tossed aside, 
seized his chance and 
came down with all 
his foree. It was not 
the approved mata- 
dor’s stroke, for Co- 
gan, standing behind, 
drove home in just 
the reverse fashion, 
but it was a good 
stroke. The _ knife 
went home. 

“The bull rolled 
over, and Cogan 
stood there and look- 
ed and looked. No- 
body was more sur- 
prised than he. Not 
once in ten times 
could he have done it 
in cold blood. When 
Ferrero pulled him 
by the arm, he 
thought to turn and 
bow to the cheering 
audience, especially 
to some bluejackets 
who had now recog 
nized him as an old 
shipmate and were 
ealling him by name 
nonce hundreds of them. 
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‘In the middle of 


the excitement he 
looked up to set how 
Valera was taking it. 


She and her father 


were both leaning far 


over the rail toward 
him—he with both 
ms extended and 
veiling, she with her 
handkerchief pressed 
to her lips. Her eyes 
met Cogan’s, and 
Cogan was satisfied. 
His little Valera of 
the beach was on 
deck again. No mat 
ter about the rest. 
That must have been 
1 full minute after 
it happened and after 
the surgeon had call 
ed out: ‘It is well. 
Torellas will live!’ 
‘But the bull- 
fighters in the ring 
did not believe that 
all was well. ‘ Torel- 
las! Oh, Torellas! 
they were saving, and 
some shedding tears, 
as they earried him 
to the dressing-room. 
Torellas was now 
conscious. He smiled 
at Ferrero, and he 
was smiling while 
they were undressing 
him, and he took Co- 


gan’s hand and held 


were telling him hew it was. 
the surgeon said, ‘You will live, 
your bull-fighting days are done,’ di 


lose his nerve. He 


he went paler then. 


sweat came to his 


no, doctor!’ he eried, and fainted. 

“That night Cogan slipped away from 
a party of American 
wanted to paint Lima in high colors for 
him, and went down to see ' 
had been taken to his home 
house on a wide stree 
the street, waiting for word of his 


dition. 


“Ferrero met him at the door. 
wait for you, good friend 
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A crowd was in 











WHICH WERE NOT FOR HIM TO HEAR 


“<They? Who? 

“* Oh, you shall see.’ And he led 
Cogan to the second floor, to where a 
fine suite of rooms led off the great hall. 
Her father and Juan were in the outer 
room. 

“These two clasped him to their 
hosoms. ‘You brave one!’ said her 
father—and, ‘Buena Americano!’ said 
Unele Juan, and patted him on the head 
as if he were a son. ‘Tle will live—oh, 
be sure of that. But never will he fight 
bulls again. Never, never. And that 
is sad. But we have him. Let us not 
mourn. And you’ Juan raised both 
hands high— you and Torellas—I love 
you both.’ 


“Cogan thought he heard her voiee, 
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the voice which never in his life he had 
heard, and hesitated. ‘ Proceed, said 
her father, and pushed him toward the 
door of the middle room. ‘ She is there. 
And Tina—you remember Tina—that 
night in Colon? She is also there. The 
sehora’—he looked at Juan and Juan 
smiled back at him— she is too fatigued 
to come, but Tina came.’ 

“Cogan softly crossed the second 
room, but paused on the threshold of the 
inner room. He saw a great, stout wom- 
an, her back toward him. He knew her— 
Tina. He looked farther, and under the 
half-light saw the face of the matador. 
Valera was beside the bed. He could not 
see her face, but he heard her voice, and 
it was over her shoulder that he saw the 
matador’s face. 

“There were murmured words in 
Spanish which he did not understand, 
and then a phrase at which he could 
guess, then words which there was no 
mistaking, and which were not for him 
or any third person to hear. He backed 
out. Juan, Ferrero, and her father were 
still at the outer door of the outer room. 
They were not looking. He saw that 
from this middle room a window led on 
to a baleony. He stepped through the 
window to the baleony, found a_ post, 
dropped to the ground, made his way 
through the garden in the rear, and so 
on to a kack street. He ran on—one 
street, another, a dozen, and then up- 
hill to a wall. 

“He climbed the wall and sat there. 
Somewhere he could hear a band playing. 
Ile looked toward the Pacific. He knew 
where the harbor of Callao should lie, 
and in the middle of the harbor he could 
see a great cluster of lights—the lights 
of the battle fleet. And those were the 
fleet’s search-lights playing on the great 
stone pier. 

“Ie had been lying on the wall with 
his hat in his hand and staring up 
at the sky. Now he sat up, put on his 
hat, took another look to the lights in 
the harbor, and sang softly, ‘It’s home, 
bey, home, it’s home you ought to be. 
And you’ve no kick coming. Dreams, 
dreams, but you’ve had your hour, too.’ 


He took one last look to the lights of 


the fleet—another to the lights of the 
city below him. ‘It’s all right. Good- 
night, Lima,’ he whispered, and dropped 
off the wall.” 


Kieran said nothing more. The pas- 
senger nothing—not for a long time. 
Then it was: 

“ And they were married?” 

“I don’t know. I never heard—Cogan 
didn’t wait to see—but of course.” 

“ Of course,” echoed the passenger, and 
in silence resumed his study of the sea. 
“ But Cogan—where is he?” 

“There was no Cogan.” 

“What—no Cogan?” 

“No, no Cogan.” 

“And no bull-fight, and no Valera, 
and no Torellas, nor Juan, and it never 
happened ?” 

“Why, of course it happened, and 
just as I’ve told it. But not to anybody 
named Cogan. There was no Cogan, 
or, rather ”—he rolled over on his side 
and rested one elbow on the deck— 
“Vm Cogan.” 

“QOh-h-h! Oh-h-h! And you’re Camp- 
bell, the old champion athlete?’ 

“Yes, I’m Campbell, and I’m Cogan, 
and I’m Kieran, pump-man on this wall- 
sided oil-tanker at fifty-five per month.” 

“ But why ?” 

“Why, why?” He sat up. In the 
dark the passenger could almost see the 
thick, dark eyebrows draw together. 
“Why? Why anything? What would 
you do?” 

“Forget it.” 

“Forget it? But can you— every- 
thing? You can? You’re lucky. Every 
one can’t. So I run my heart out in 
foot- races and beat up bully bosuns, 
and fight bulls—when I ean.” 

“But when you can’t?” 

“When I can’t? Why, when I can’t 
T lay out on the fo-c’s’le head, and bay 
up at the moon.” 

The passenger turned and _ looked 
down. “Thank your God, Kieran,” he 
said, “you can laugh when you say 
that.” 

The pump-man’s smile died away. 
“Maybe I’m thanking God,” he said, 
softly, “ for more than that.” 
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The City of Towers 





BY MILDRED STAPLEY 


HERE are critics courageous who 
never hesitate to pronounce upon 
an unfinished, ever-growing, ever- 
changing piece of work. There are 
erities prudential who take refuge behind 
its transitional aspect and suspend their 
judgment—clearly the safer course. But 
when the “ piece of work” happens to be 
New York enlarging feverishly and 
with terrestrial boundaries so fixed that 
it has no choice but to expand sky- 
ward, one cannot delay his verdict. 
Certainly we who live in it, or who, 
entering from its outskirts to our work, 
greet its towering mass each morning 
under the different aspects that sun, 
mist, rain, snow impart, have already 
formed our opinion, premature and fond- 
ly biased though it may be. The mere 
every-day view of the place itself—in- 
finitely various, and seen, as in no other 
city, in all its grand totality from every 
side and angle—cannot leave one silent. 
We know now, unless our sterile minds 
must wait for others to furnish our 
opinions, what we think of New York. 
It is for us to say who feel a deep in- 
timacy with it, whose every breath is 
drawn in its vivid intensity, and who 
are factors in, not detached spectators 
of, its fieree, amazing growth. So we 
speak our minds now, instead of leaving 
it for later generations who will not have 
its early twentieth-century flavor, its 
topical quality, and who in all probability 
will calmly assume that we invented and 
hazarded and fevered and went. still 
higher (and fell at times) all for the sole 
purpose of impressing them—of round- 
ing their eyes in wonder as the ancient 
builders of the pyramids now round ours. 
We, to-day, know what we think of New 
York. We consider our city on Man- 
hattan uniquely, logically, illogically, 
startlingly beautiful. 
We give out at once and positively, 
and with all its wealth of adverbs, the 
challenging adjective, because of the 





early disrepute of the sky-seraper, and 
the denunciation of the metropolis as 
intolerably ugly by certain Americans. 
But our enthusiastic verdict is cor- 
roborated by the artists, and they surely 
may be considered the final court of ap- 
peal in this question. A Frenchman’s 
picture of New York buildings was 
recently a sensation at the Salon; and 
the same artist, after spending last year 
among us, has gone back with other 
canvases equally caleulated to command 
attention. Etechers in particular, for 
architecture seems most aptly interpreted 
by the etehed line, have delighted in the 
tall buildings. Our sky-serapers have, in 
fact, ceased to be merely fantastic. Im- 
mediately, without waiting for the mel 
lowing hand of time, they exhibit that 
peculiar sort of beauty which makes a 
picture; and yet an American writer has 
declared them to be “ extravagant pins 
stuck, as in the dark, in a pineushion al- 
ready overplanted,” and also to be “ vul- 
gar,’ “mere monsters of the market,” 
“fatal, tall, pecuniary enterprises rising 
where they will,” and leaving the sky-line 
the “ eternal victim of the artless jumble.” 
That they are “ impudently new and still 
more impudently novel” is the lightest 
swish of this eritie’s lash. We ean only 
plaintively repeat that we, like Pitt, will 
attempt neither to palliate nor to deny 
the atrocious crime of being young. 
Athens was once young; and _ perhaps 
when she crowned the Acropolis with the 
Parthenon, her ambitious seheme ap- 
peared to some jaundiced vision as both 
impudently new and impudently novel. 
To have to extol originality in an age 
whose greatest boast is precis ly that, 
seems unnecessary. Should we, a very 
commercial product of a very commercial 
age, have met the topographical exi- 
gencies of our situation by erecting end- 
less copies of pagan temples or Renais- 
Ssance palaces in which to earry on the 
highly complex business of the “mere 
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market ’¢ If we compromised by using 
these for our churches or residences, 
where the requirements are more or less 
unchanging, might we not have expressed 
our individuality in those buildings in 
which the newest, tensest part of our new, 
tense life is passed’ No, says our lace- 
rating eritic, we might not; for while 
individualism may be all very well in 
other matters, “it often conjures away, 
in architecture, just that mystery of dis- 
tinction which it sometimes so markedly 
promotes in the field of life. Conformity 
and subordination would have been the 
one not vulgar way of meeting our prob- 
le m.” 

But to sneer at sky-seraping New York 
is less in vogue nowadays than it was 
some years ago; and when one does hear 
it, it is given out not by an examination 
of the facts, but rather in accordance 
with the long-cherished fallacy that no 
community can be commercial and at 
the same time achieve beauty. Venice 
and Barcelona, once rival mistresses of 
Mediterranean commerce, are two of 
many proofs to the contrary. We may 
be far less artistic inherently than the 
Venetians or the Catalans, and our 
achievement may be, if one will, merely 
accidental, but there it is and simul- 
taneous with our commercial success. 
Money and money creed may have pro- 
duced it ail; but the thousands who lift 
their eyes. to it daily, and twice daily, 
from ferry-boats and trains and_ bridges, 
are not thinking of the money behind it 
when they admire, rising out of the 
broken glitter of busy water at its base, 
the huge chain of buildings, surmounted 
by particular peaks such as the Singer 
and the Metropolitan towers. The mass 
is beautiful. The commercial is lost in 
the esthetic. 

An understanding of the peculiar dif- 
ficulties under which this beauty has been 
accomplished should add to our pride in 
it. We all know how the small size of the 
island, combined with its astonishing pros- 
perity, has made its every inch so fabulous- 
ly costly that no one can hope, in the 
lower part of the city at least, to spread 
his building over much ground. Hence 
a new problem for the architect: he must 
build narrow and high. Steel construe- 
tion and the development of the elevator 
made this possible, but in point of design 


he was still at a loss. Classic breadth of 
proportion was out of the question; and 
as his training had been mostly along 
classic lines, his first fumblings for a 
solution were jejune in the extreme. In 
his narrow building he could not resist 
the temptation to somewhere “ work in” 
the tive orders; the pseudo-Greek temple 
was likely to be found anywhere—at the 
base, as a crowning feature, or half-way 
up the building, as in the Citizen’s 
Central National Bank on Broadway. 
At last he awoke to the fact that this 
classic, with its preponderance of hori 
zontal lines, was not the thing. A tall 
building demanded, for any sort of con- 
gruity, a strong expression of verticality. 
So he turned to Gothic; not only because 
verticality is its dominant note, but also 
because, contrary to classic, Gothie is 
made up of a maximum of void with a 
minimum of solid, and this is the prime 
requirement for an office building whose 
rentability depends on every room being 
well lighted. Then, too, Gothie and its 
affiliated styles permit of greater free- 
dom of treatment than does the restrained 
precision of the more ancient architecture. 
So our architects began to design sky- 
scrapers with pointed roofs and _ pin- 
nacled turrets, until the sky - line is 
now, by reason of this freer handling, 
of alluring picturesqueness, at sight 
of it. The different edifices have 
arranged themselves in most startling 
composition—* arranged themselves,” be- 
cause their owners were too variously 
circumstanced both as to temperament 
and purse to make any concerted effort 
to produce the effect. Even had it. been 
otherwise, had they admitted their duty 
to art, it is doubtful whether the result 
could have been happier save in isolated 
instanees like the most un-Gothie White- 
hall Building, poor in itself and stand- 
ing too far apart, too much out of the 
composition, to benefit by the merits of 
the general mass of the city. Unfortu- 
nate units like this are not as rare as one 
would wish, but it is comforting to know 
that the others occupy far less prominent 
positions than the Whitehall. 

New York, then, having turned to the 
architecture that sprang up and flourished 
in the great commercial centers of the 
Middle Ages— Paris. Rouen, Amiens, 
Brussels, Antwerp, London—soon con- 
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trateq hi its most aspiring teature, 
the tower It is interesting to reflect 
1} ve, twentieth-century heterogeneous 
\mericans, are the natural inheritors of 
this old commercial spirit and the archi- 
etur Liat accompanied it; we came 
n t all long ago, and now, in spite 


intervening centuries of culture which 
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have tried to forget that mean word 
trade, we return to it. By more modern 
methods we acquire commercial suprem 
acy; and by modern methods we mak 
the Gothie tower of old Europe a monu 
inent to this very thing. With wonder 
ful insight American architects have see 
in this form, which existed originally only 
to stand empty, a hive 
to hous by day thou 
sands of busy workers. 
Sometimes it is south 
of the Alps that the 
architects have gone for 
their inspiration Th 
Times Building, for in 
stance, repeats in ts 
ippermost stories Giot 
to’s campanile in Flor 
ence; whil Venice's 
fallen belfry served as 
a prototype for th 
huge Metropolitan. Phe 
latter is a tower in 
folo, the former a towe1 
(of which the Singer 
is also an example) 
superimposed on a 
larger building with a 
view to securing light 
for itself against ad 
jacent tall structures 
yet unbuilt. Both the 
Madison and the Times 
Sq are landmarks have 
something of their fa 


mous originals, yet 
much more that is 
unique ly their own. 


Along with other tow- 
ers they have risen 
in quick Succe ssi l) in 
our midst, forming 
new and sudden sil 
houettes that are a 
never-ceasing topic of 
conversation among th 
inhabitants. Often on 
hears the comparison 
made between New 
York as seen from th 
Staten Island Ferry 
and Mont Saint Michel; 
or between a _ broadside 
view as seen from Jersey 
and the Italian ridge 


perched San Gimigiano. 
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These Suggestions “ol! 
thing seen like 


haunting some 
something here” are not 
xaggerations; it is perhaps the city’s 
reatest charm that under the “ apoca- 


vptic blaze of sunset,” when it stands 


| 
heaped high, its thousand windows all 


afire, or in the soft mystery of twilight, 
it offers just this wealth of poetic sug 
gestion. 

That New York should recall some old 
hill town is most natural, and yet w 
natural: for while it is loftiness in each 
case that fixes the 


city obtains its 


attention, the foreign 
height by 


reasons, capy d sorne 


having, for 
defensive high rock 
while here the buildings ar 
both base 


whok 


with towers: 
at onee 


ta} ‘ 
tain, the 


and peak of the mou 
rising not merely from 
sea-level, but from far below it; for such 
steel and stone monsters can find a proper 
footing only on solid rock. 
And anent this matter of foundations 
these mysterious, invisible, underground 
feats of which 


safety of the fortieth-story tenant—have 


engineering insure th 


NE 


\ MUNICIPA BR 


ILDING 


hot they also their 
imagination’ Do the 
their 
watching the huge ecaissons slowly 
ing into the depths of earth—do 


noon audiences go away unstirred ? 


power to stir the 
othce 


respite 1h 


crowds of 


clerks who pass 


noon 
sink 


these 


To the structural difliculties attendant 
upon building high the engineer has seen 
The problem of caissons, of riveting, and 
computing the strength of the steel skel 
ton has been his; and his, too, the prob- 


makes the sky- 


scraper possible (though its existenct is 


still undreamed of 


lem of the elevator that 
abroad by the un 
sophisticated. It is not long ago that, 
stopping before a picture of the Singe1 
Building displayed in the Viterbo agency. 
I heard some passing natives say, “ Dio 
mio, it is a crime to make employees climb 
daily to the top of that tower”). And 
while the engineer was overcoming thes 
difficulties of 


was less 


constriction, the 
with 


difficulties of a sort that 


architect 
successful greater ones 
eould not be 


. ee 
vvercome by any nicety of caleulation. 
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since they were not in the nature of the 
: structure itself, but in 

wher. Here, generally, was an 

al to whom personal profit was the first, 

ind municipal embellishment 

consideration. Space vive n over to such 

purely ornamental features as 

broad, imposing hallways, or 

lofty stories would bring no money 
turns. To one who understands how dom- 
| nant in this utilitarian pressure, the noble 


saerifice by the Metropolitan 


Company of the office space consumed by 
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ts thirtieth-story  log- 





the nature of its 


individ- 


the 


unusually 


Insurance 


gia seems like a mag- 
nificent manifestation 


also 


seems its terminating 


of civie pride; sé 





7 peak, while a whol 
first floor devoted to an 
impressively handsom« 
entrance-way, as in thi 


ing, is declared by most 


4 City Investing Build- 
4: 


real-estate men, figur 





ing the rent it would 
bring if cut up int 
shops, as the maddest 
sort of money waste. 
Furthermore, even 
where an owner woul 
submit to a certain 
amount of “treat- 
ment” that meant 
financial loss for artistic 
gain, this had to be 
lavished on the strect 
front only, while th 
other three elevations, 
though often equal 

conspicuous toward th 
top, were simply hand- 
ed over to the brick 
layers. Happily, as th 
tower or symmetrical 
type of building has be- 
come more fully estab- 
lished with its quad- 
rilateral demand for 
dignity and _— beaut) 
this architectural of- 
fense is less frequent 
and the owner, seizing 
the idea of the monu- 
mentality of the tower, 
consents now to. the 
treatment of every 
visible part. By this development on his 
part, the newest and highest building, now 
in course of erection, is profiting in full- 
est measure. The architect, realizing 
that the portion silhouetted against the 
sky is his greatest contribution to the 
wonderful picture, has concentrated his 
best efforts on the tower. As it tapers 
inajestically, the huge corner buttresses 
separate at certain stages from the main 
shaft, allowing the light to pierce through 
with airy laciness that proclaims the 


triumph of the artistic over the practical. 
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fancy, but a Tar more reason 
i lk one, is to be found in the 


building laws of the city 
These determine in hard-and 
fast fashion certain matte 
wherein he would have pr 
ferred a little freedom. Thus 
with building laws forbidding 
any encroachment outward 
upon the publie pavement, and 
the owner forbidding any e 
croachment inward upon avail 
able a 10% room, a facade is 

once robbed of variety The 
old Gothie architect could wit! 
impunity plant his buttresses 
a tew feet out into the street. 
and the street was accommodat 
ing: or if his sense of beauty 
demanded an areade for the 
first-storvy motif, he threw it 
across the entire pavement, ar 
passers-by were only too gl: 


i 
of its shelter. But to-day, with 
the public jealously guarding 
every inch of its all too limited 
space tor circulating, and thi 
owner guarding even mor 
jealously every inch of spac 
for renting, the architect has 
but small chance to make the 
base of his structure interest 
ing. In short, a sheer vertical 
wall, deviating neither outward 
nor inward, and dotted inl 
formly with windows, is mor 
often than not his exiguou 
opportunity. Small wonder 
then if, until they near their 
summits, many of our. sky 
serapers are not satisfying 
architecturally; if they fall 
below that measure of beauty 
individually that they mani 
fest collectively. 

And now that this tower 
typ f building has beet 
evolved, what is its future? 
It is an axiom with architects 
that the best done in their field 
is the building that most sin 
cerely expresses its purpose and 
its structural material. The 
sky-seraper answers to the first 


notion of sincerity, but vio 
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lates the second The 

falsity of hiding a steel > —— —— 
\— "+ ——— 

tructure, W hose every : ; = 


member 18 exquisite ly 
portions d to its work, 
a ider a mere envelop of 


stone is disquieting to 


ie principles of the pro 
fession. They know how 


7 much of a sham is all 














this apparent masonry, 
1 ffends all elemental 
nesty to see it start at, 
v. the tenth story, and 
; proceed simultaneously 
both down and up the 
steel supports. Yet few 
architects are prepared 
say how we may ar 
ve finally at a true ex- 
pression of the actual 
: metal structure. Cour 
3 weouUus designe rs have 
et it assert itself in 
ombination with terra 
tta and tiles in the 
1eW municipal terry- 
houses; but one eager 
experiment along the 
same lines with = an 
tlic building would 
; find himself seriously 
Hy handicapped by that 
3 factor already referred 
{ to-—the owner. He is 
4 skeptical of newschemes. 
; For him the well-tried 
style, the surest and 
lickest step to a r 
irn in rent for the THE OLD AND THE NEW—BARCLAY STREET 
H vast sum he is spending, 
¥ s the only sort of building to be con- It is disturbing, even violent; yet fasci 
‘ sidered. nating as a motif. It insists on his 
Meanwhile, until the truer expression recording it. So, too, do the dimensive 
: shall be arrived at, steel towers sheathed extremes of the shipping, incessant, rest 


n the present more or less Gothie less, wonderfully expressive foreground 


vering are being constantly added to to the motionless cliff of buildings back 
i¢@ already amazing mass too con f them. Vessels of every size and build 
tantly, since they must soon supplant move the surface of the water, or lie for 


every vestige of that older New York which a brief spe l. tied to the verv street-ends, 


as in its way picturesque and dear to discharging their carg 


g es animat ri 
ts generation. At present there are still animate. Another note the artist must 
enough of the old buildings left for one seize for any true rendering of r nar 
to enjoy the astonishing contrast as he row island is the crowds in the streets 
turns any corner off lower Broadway. Not only business but recreation finds 


This incongruity of old and new types is them ther for the lower city has but 
one of the greatest “ finds’ for the artist. few open squares set apart to rest in. 
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trasting effects, it alone is 








FRONT STREET AND OLD SLIP 


Life is everywhere; there is none of 
that melancholy emptiness of particular 
streets or buildings falling into neglected 

d age which makes up the picturesque- 
ness of other metropolises. Yet all this 
vivid daytime intensity, though the true 
New York, is by no means the whole of 
it At night, when these lower canon 
streets are sunk to sleep as early as eight, 
or at least nine o’clock, to remain abso- 
lutely deserted and mysteriously silent 
under the stars until a new day brings 
again the mighty throbbing, there is an- 
other and very different appeal to the 
artist’s mind. Of all New York’s econ- 





inalterable; sky-lines may 
hange; the very sky- 
scraper itself may change; 
but the weird, tomb-like, 


nocturnal silence of the 


rt 


business district never 
Never again while Nev 
York holds its present 
place in the ordering 

things will peopl lin 
there, pass the night ther 
The great buildings alon 
keep watch. 


That these varying 


as 
pects which make up th 
artistic quality of Ne 
York have found a som 
what livelier appreciat 

oreign than in Amer 
ican artists is not strange; 
the latter, perhaps, hav: 
grown familiar with it t 
gradually, while it bursts 
upon the Lorme r as a sort 
of revelation. Foreigners 
become instantly enthusi 
astie. In the case of M 
Henri Deville, whose etch 
ings of New York are her 
shown, enthusiasm has 
never waned after nin 


ve irs’ residence in the city 
For him its inspiration is 
inexhaustible. When he 
hears of the impending 
demolition of some old 
corner, he hastens to etch 
it, for the sake of what has 
stood so long; and when its 
humble, unpre tending three 
or four stories are replaced 
by some towering giant, changing the 


1 


whole enfourage as by magic. he etches 
that also, for the sake of the strange 
and utterly different beauty of the new 
His work is not the sketch of the 
hurried visitor, exaggerated and even 
burlesque, but the sympathetic study 
of the foreigner who knows, and has 
grown attached to, every down - town 
eafion or alley. He sees old and new 
with an unprejudiced eye that never 
seeks to emphasize any relation it 
may bear to anything foreign, but 
takes it as it is, completely and 
uniquely American. 
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The Sport 


BY MELVILLE 
OST of the congregation had gone 
David Talbott came out of 
There had 


transact on 


when 

the 
little business to 
Wednesday afternoon, and he had 
to speak with the class-leader. 
He got on his horse and began to descend 
the 
wood into the valley below. 


been a 
this 
re- 


ehurch. 


mained 


country road winding through a 
It was a day 
of early autumn. 
the 


silence. 


The sun lay warm on 
There 


vent ly 


many-colored foliage. 
Nature 
into slumber. 


Talbott old. 


About him was every physical evidence 


was 
seemed sinking 


was sixty-five years 


of a never-ceasing, rigorous conflict with 


the soil; his shoulders were stooped, his 


joints big, his hands flattened and cov- 
ered with a callous like bony plates. The 
man bore also the aspect of a rigid econ- 
omy—the economy that 
the tiniest detritus. 

Everything about him 
very slightest expenditure of 
His clothes were of jeans—that material 
which is and wears like 
a skin. His boots were of cowhide, and 
hand-made by the village shoemaker. 
His shirt had been purchased at the 
country store, and was of that tough 
material called in the South “ hickory.” 
Usually he wore these shirts without a 
collar, but to-day, out of respect for the 
religious service, he had added a paper 
one, fastened with a detachable button, 
the head of which was some bright- 
colored composition enclosed in a brass 
band. 

This man represented life maintained 
against a mean soil that would hardly 
support it. 3ut industry, a painful 
economy, and an exact, accurate knowl- 
edge of conditions had enabled him to 
advance. He owned a little farm of some 
fifty acres, and he was out of debt. His 
habit of purchasing only those things 
which he actually required, and paying 
for them in cash, and his extreme care 
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cannot permit 


the 
money. 


spoke to 


country woven 


DAVISSON 


of Fortune 


in contracting about what he would do, 
had in the end established his reputation 
for integrity. 
When a man 
ficulties that 
avenue of life, he 
feeling of security. 
the humility religion, 
there develops a deep and abiding belief 
that the human mind is master over the 
mysterious and 
which it is 


dif- 
whatever 


advances against 


beset him, in 
certain 
In him, in spite of 


takes on a 


engencde red by 


unknown with 
to contend. And in 
will carry 
Talbott rode with his legs 
thrust out, his chin depressed, and his 
face in 


agencies 
forced 

the 

this egotism. 


his aspect man come to 


Those things which he 
had wrung from the soil, and the esteem 
in which he was held by his neighbors, 
had endowed him with a 
security. 

When Talbott turned out of the wood 
at the foot of the hill, he 
standing in the and 
drawn up on the sod, was a 


rey se, 


feeling of 


saw a man 
him, 
horse and 
The wagon was covered with a 
tarpaulin drawn over wooden bows, and 
within sat a woman, wrapped in a bed- 
quilt. Talbott knew these for 
gipsies. It was their custom in the au- 
tumn to follow this road over the moun- 
tains into the South, and to return North 
upon it when the winter had passed. 

Talbott nodded as he approached. 
gipsy stopped him. 

“T would trade horses, mister,” he 
said; “it is a good colt, but I travel, and 
I require an old horse.” 

Talbott glanced over the horse which 
the gipsy indicated. It was a big, iron- 
gray gelding; evidently young, compactly 
built, with short, flat, bony legs, and a 
deep chest. Talbott’s horse was nearly 
fifteen years old. He saw the possi- 
bilities of this animal, and he 
got down out of his saddle. 

“T’ll look at your horse,” he said. 

He went over to the wagon and began 
that careful examination which those 


road, beside 


wagon. 


persons 


The 


young 
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who cannot afford to be mistaken are 
accustomed to make—that examination 
which scrutinizes everything, and by its 
sheer care eliminates the element of 
chance. Without the knowledge of anat- 
omy taught in veterinary schools, this 
man was a judge of a horse. By long 
experi nee and by 
the closest ob- 
servation he knew 
every point of the 
animal. 


Talbott was 
profoundly puz- 
zled. The horse 


appeared to be 
sound. And yet 
there must be 
some reason why 
this man _ wished 
to exchange a 
young animal for 
an old one. And 
he began agair to 
apply those tests 
upon which he 
was accustomed 
to rely. Finally 
he discovered the 
trouble: the horse 
was “ oraveled ” 
that is, a tiny 
pebble had enter- 
ed the hoof under 
the shoe. This 
was not a serious 
thing, but it 
would cause the 
horse to go lame 
until it gradually 
worked out 
through the top 
of the hoof. 
Talbott rose and 
turned to the 


gipsy. 


OUT AND HIS 


“Your horse is lame,” he said. 

The gipsy began profuse explanations. 
He ran to the horse and pointed out the 
small hole in the hoof which Talbott 
had already discovered. It was nothing; 
the gravel would presently work out; the 
horse required only to be turned to pas- 
ture for a week. But for him that was 
impossible; he must go on; therefore he 
would trade—he would trade at a sacri- 
ficee—this young horse for an old one. 





TALBOTT RODE WITH HIS LEGS THRUST 


A certain thing pressed him; he could 
not stop. 

What the gipsy said of the horse, Tal- 
bott knew to be true, and he would have 
willingly exchanged his old horse for 
the young one. But the evident anxiety 
of the man moved him to ask a bonus. 
And after the 
manner of those 
among whom he 
was accustomed 
to barter, he 
named a sum very 
greatly in excess 
of what he could 
hope to receive. 

“Tll take twen- 
ty dollars to 
boot,” he said. 


To his astonish- 


ment, the gipsy 
seemed to  con- 
sider this absurd 
demand He be- 


gan to talk, to 
gesticulate, to 
complain of the 
hard terms, and 
the situation in 
which he _ was 
placed, and as he 
talked, in his ex- 
citement he began 
to speak in Ro- 
many. He pointed 
to the woman. 
Talbott did not 
understand, but 
he saw that the 
gipsy was exceed- 
ingly anxious for 
this trade, and he 
remained firm. 
CHIN DEPRESSED The man_ went 

over to the wom- 

an, they talked 
in Romany, excitedly and with gesticula- 
tions. Finally they got a twenty-dollar 
bill out of a greasy wallet; the woman 
held it in her hand and spoke for some 
time in a low voice, then the man came 
out into the road and handed the money 
to Talbott. 

Talbott took his saddle on his arm, 
and, leading the young horse, returned 
to his home. 

His little farm, with its thin, inhos- 
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THE SPORT 


Here 


some 


pitable soil, lay beside the river. 
in the autumn there 
pasture, and he turned the horse into the 


early was 


field. That night, before the fire, alone 
in his house, he began to review the 
incidents of the trade. Why had the 
gipsy been so willing to give him this 
-wenty-dollar bonus? These men were 
proverbially excellent judges of a horse; 


this one must have known that the young 
animal was superior to the older one for 
which he had exchanged it. And he be- 


fearful lest this horse had 


came some 
obseure defect which he had not dis- 
covered. 

He was uneasy. And 
very early in the 
morning he caught 


the horse and began 


again with that thor- 
ough, painstaking ex- 
amination that ex- 
cludes error. It was 
the eve of which he 
was especially fearful. 
And with eare and 


with patience he made 
every test, and created 
in 
which a hidden defect 


every condition 
would appear, but dis- 
covered nothing. Nev- 
ertheless, he not 
wholly convinced, and 
throughout the day, 
further ex- 
occurred +o 


was 


as some 


periment 
him, he would return, 


and again verify the 
examination which he 
had made. But no 
defect appeared. And 
in spite of the abiding 
conviction that some 
potent reason must 


exist for this extraor- 
dinary trade, he was 
at last convinced that 
the horse was sound. 
By one accustomed 
closely to consider the 
trivialities of life, no 
problem is abandoned. 


Such a one does not 
dismiss a puzzle that 
touches him at any 


point. His margin of 





“I'LL TAKE TWENTY 


OF FORTUNE 709 
gain is so slight that he dare not be in- 
volved with a thing which he does not 


understand, and the habit is established 


to remain before the enigma until its 
meaning appears. 
Talbott continued to consider this 


extraordinary trade. 


All day in the field, 


about his labors, he subjected it to a 
certain method of exclusion after the 
manner in which he had examined the 


horse for a defect. one he 


dismissed 


And one by 
theories which seemed 
the less likely to contain the truth. By 
virtue of this proceeding he finally ar- 
rived before the suggestion that probably 


those 


DOLLARS TO Boot” 
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the twenty-dollar bill which the gipsy 
had so easily paid over was not good 
money. 

He stopped before this possibility, and 
certain evidences advanced to support it. 
Counterfeit money was associated, in this 
country, with the stranger, the circus, 
the traveling salesman, the gipsy. More- 
over, the man and his wife had dis- 
cussed this bill, and they had easily paid 
it over. Having reached this point in 
his consideration, Talbott’s mind re- 
mained there. 

That evening when he went in from 
the field he got the bill from his leather 
wallet and scrutinized it carefully before 
the candle. It appeared not precisely the 
proper color. He laid it aside until 
morning, and examined it in the day- 
light. It seemed faded. He replaced it 
in the wallet, which he kept concealed in 
the mattress of his bed, and sat down to 
consider what he should do. He did not 
permit himself to decide upon the validity 
of this bill. He had the right to the 
security of the doubt. He had received 
it in the course of trade for valid money, 
and he had the right to so dispose of it. 
Moreover, the discoloration was slight, 
and had he not been seeking for the 
gipsy’s motive he knew that he should 
not have marked it. 

The storekeeper in the neighboring 
village had been urging him to purchase 
a certain fertilizer for his field. He had 
refused because he had not the money 
and could not afford the debt. He deter- 
mined now to make this purchase, and 
he went in the afternoon to the village. 
The storekeeper was pleased to agree 
to Talbott’s proposition. He would pur- 
chase twenty dollars’ worth of the fer- 
tilizer, provided the storekeeper would 
undertake to sell at the store those extra 
bags which Talbott would not require 
for his field. 

“When will you be goin’ into town?” 

“T’m expecting to go Saturday,” re- 
plied the storekeeper. 

And Talbott promised to bring him 
the money before that day. 

On Friday evening Talbott went with 
the twenty-dollar bill to the village. The 
evenings were a bit chill, and there was 
a crowd about the stove when he en- 
tered the store. It was baiting the store- 
keeper. The topic of conversation was 


a traveling circus, advertised to visit the 
village, and some one was saying: 

“ You’ve got to look out for that set, 
Andy; they always leave their plugged 
half-dollars with the country store- 
keeper.” 

The crowd laughed. 

“They won’t leave any with me,” re- 
plied the storekeeper. “1 always ex- 
amine silver when I take it in.” 

“S’pose it’s a greenback?’ some one 
said; “you can’t always tell about a 
greenback.” 

‘I can’t,” replied the storekeeper, 
“but the bank can. The cashier always 
examines your money when you deposit 
it, an’ if you had a bad bill he’d stamp 
it ‘counterfeit.’ Now, I always remem- 
ber who I get a bill from, an’ if a man 
give me a bad one, I’d go after him an’ 
I'd make him fork over good money 
for it.” 

Talbott stopped. He remained a mo- 
ment in the door, then he spoke to the 
storekeeper. 

“T guess I won’t buy that fertilizer, 
Andy.” 

The storekeeper was surprised and an- 
noyed. He received a good commission 
on this article. 

“You’ve already bought it,” he said; 
“T’ve ordered it.” 

Talbott was now alarmed. 

“Well, he said, “I’ve been thinkin’ it 
over, an’ I find that I ain’t just exactly 
in a position to take it.” 

The storekeeper was insistent. 

“You said you’d take it.” 

“Yes,” Talbott replied, “I thought I 
could manage, but things have turned 
out a little different from what I ex- 
pected.” 

“You mean you haven’t the money?” 

Talbott hesitated. “ Well, yes, 
that’s about it.” 

The storekeeper did not continue. He 
went around the counter to his desk and 
began to write a note countermanding 
his order. He knew that if Talbott had 
not the money, it was useless to insist; 
such a man could not be persuaded to 
incur a debt. But he was angry, and 
when Talbott was gone out he said: 

“Now, who’d a-thought that ol’ Tal- 
bott would back out of a trade?” 

And he began to relate the incident, 
and to explain how definitely the trans- 
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The crowd 
of the 
blacksmith, were inclined to take the side 
of the storekeeper. The blacksmith said: 

“ A man’s sometimes disappointed about 


action had been concluded. 
about the store, with the exception 


lavin’ his hands on money to pay for 
that’s excusabk If he’s 
got the money an’ 


a thing, an’ 
he won't stand up 
to his 
that’s different. 
Now, I’d say that, 
if Talbott had the 
him, 


bargain, 


money on 
he’d be no man to 
back out.” 
This 
comment 
the crowd. 


sound 
silenced 
But 


the chagrin of 
the storekeeper 
over the loss of 
his commission 
remained. And 
that night he re- 
lated the story to 
his wife. She 
said: 

“If there’s a 
yellow streak in 


a man, it ‘ll come 
yuut when he gets 


old.” 
Talbott return- 
ed to his home. 
He was annoyed 
over this incident. 
In order to extri- ~ By 
cate himself from ©), 


a purchase which 
he now feared to 
make he had in a 
manner repudiated 


HE GOT THE BIL 


his word, and he had drawn _ perilous- 
ly near to a_ statement that, from 
one point of view, was not precisely 
the truth. He had not the money 
for this purchase unless the bill was 
valid. And the certain test indi- 
cated by the storekeeper had alarmed 
him. In that moment in the door he 
had seen the danger. If the bank 


stamped this bill, he would have to find 
other money in its stead. And on the 
instant, without reflection, he had been 
foreed to withdraw from the difficulty 
in the best way that he could manage. 
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reflected. 
He had 


and in 


That night he He had done 
this 


course of 


no wrong received 


the 


money 


innocently trade, 


He had taken it in good faith, and he 
was entitled to the benefit of any doubt. 
But deliberately to make a test such as 
the storekeeper indicated was neither 


prudent nor neces- 


sary. And it 
seemed to him 
that if the bill 
quietly entered 
the avenues of 
trade, other than 
through the doors 
of a bank, no one 
would suspect it 


and no one would 


suffer loss. 


On Monday, at 
work in his field, 
he saw a young 


man approaching 
along the 


When he 


nearer, 


road. 

drew 
Talbott 
him 
had 
the 
an d 
established a sum- 
mer 
school. 
was from a 
tant State; his 
school had closed, 
and Talbott 
eurious to 
why he 
He went 
the fence and en- 
the 

teacher in 

He learned that the 
about to collect certain 
scriptions that were due him; when these 
were secured, he would set for his 
The complained that the 
persons in his debt were able to pay, and 
in the end would do so, but they required 
him to await their pleasure. 

Talbott inspiration. “ How 
much do the people owe you?” he said. 

* About 
the school-teacher. 

Talbott appeared to reflect. “I might 
be able to help you out a little,” he said. 


recogn ized 


for one who 


come into 


community 


subseription 
This man 
dis- 


was 
know 
remained. 

down to 


LEATHER 
CAREFULLY 


gaged school- 

con- 
versation. man 
was going sub- 
out 


home. man 


had an 


twenty-five dollars,” replied 
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And he explained that to accommodate 
the school-teacher he would advance him 
twenty dollars and take an assignment 
of these subscriptions. 

The school-teacher was pleased; this 
arrangement would enable him to set 
cut on his journey without further delay. 

“Tf you have the idle money, Mr. Tal- 
bott,” he said, “and if it won’t incon- 
venience you, I would be very much 
obliged.” 

Talbott assured him that he had the 
money in cash; that for the present he 
had no use for it, and that it would 
gratify him to do this favor. And it 
was arranged that on Friday the school- 
teacher should come with an assignment 
of the subscriptions and receive the 
money. 

In a small country community every- 
thing is known. A few days later, when 
Talbott entered the village on his way 
to the post-office, the storekeeper stopped 
him. 

“T thought vou was short of money,” 
he said. 

Talbott, who divined some reference 
to the fertilizer, sought refuge in an 
ambiguity. 

“Well, yes,” he said, “ I’ve been a lit- 
tle hard up this fall.” 

The storekeeper nodded his head. “TI 
knew it wasn’t so,” he said. 

Talbott saw that the man referred to 
some other incident. ‘“ What wasn’t so?” 

“That you was goin’ to advance the 
school-teacher twenty dollars.” 

Then Talbott realized the position into 
which he had unwittingly entered. He 
made some equivocal reply and went on 
to the post-office. He was greatly dis- 
turbed. He saw no way out of this 
dilemma except to say that he found 
himself unable to carry out his sugges- 
tion. And, obtaining a sheet of paper 
and a stamped envelop from the post- 
master, he wrote a letter to the school- 
teacher. 

There is this disadvantage in a life 
of integrity, that an indiscretion is all 
the more conspicuously marked. One 
does not observe a stain upon that which 
is already stained; it is the white back- 
ground that proclaims it. 

A few days later the school-teacher 
came into the village with the letter 
which he had received; he was disap- 
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pointed, and he went about showing the 
letter, and explaining that Talbott had 
agreed to advance him the money, and 
had then repudiated that agreement. He 
had made his arrangements to depart, 
depending on what Talbott had said, and 
he complained. 

When the gossip came to the store- 
keeper’s wife, she said, “I always knew 
that ol’ Talbott was crooked.” 

These two contracts from which Tal- 
bott had withdrawn after his word had 
been given, his conflicting statements 
about the possession of money, and his 
disingenuous excuses were discussed. 
Such conduct in one hitherto beyond re- 
proach aggravated the obliquity of it, 
and public opinion began to reform itself 
upon this data. 

Without hearing it directly, Talbott 
became aware of this change. Such a 
thing is intangible, like the air, but, like 
the air, perceptible. He felt it moving 
around him, extending itself, gaining 
with every day. 

This change in public opinion present- 
ly became indicated in certain acts which 
Talbott understood, but could not resent. 
When, in the course of his petty trades, 
an element was his promise to do cer- 
tain things on his part, it was suggested 
that the agreement be reduced to writing. 
And when an element was his promise to 
pay money, he was asked for an earnest 
upon the bargain. He recognized these 
requests as the ones which he himself had 
been accustomed to exact when dealing 
with persons not entirely to be trusted. 
And he reeognized the excuses with which 
they were suggested as the very ones 
which he had made to the tricky and un- 
reliable—namely, the uncertainty of life 
and the custom and usage of trade. 

Deeply smitten by this evident distrust, 
he strove to discover in what esteem he 
was held; and he endeavored in every 
way that he could to surprise this secret 
out of those with whom he conversed and 
with whom he associated. But in this 
he never succeeded. 

In such old, isolated-communities, pub- 
lie opinion insinuates itself behind the 
amenities of life. By the word and by 
the manner of his neighbors one cannot 
learn that he has fallen. The liar will 
be no longer believed, and the thief no 
longer trusted, but he will not hear it 
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from his neighbor’s mouth. In _ the 
multitude of excuses, and in the safe- 
guards with which his neighbor hedges 
himself about, it will sufficiently appear. 
Nevertheless, like one ill of some des- 
perate malady, who suspects the physician 
of having warned his family while offer- 
ing to himself consoling words, Talbott, 
in his manner and by the subtleties of 
speech, probed for the truth. But it was 
by accident that he found it. 

One evening in the village he passed 
some children at play; they spoke to him 
pleasantly, but when he had gone by he 
heard the storekeeper’s little girl remark 
to a companion, “ You’d think ol’ Talbott 
would be ashamed to show his face after 
my pap caught him in a lie.” 

Talbott went on, but the truth was now 
naked before him. He walked past the 
blacksmith’s shop. out to the little house 
by the roadside where the shoemaker kept 
the village post-office. There he stopped 
and reflected; this matter must be some- 
how cleared up. It was unjust that he 
should be so regarded. But how could 
he clear it up? Hew could he explain? 
What could he say? The incidents going 
to establish this conelusion were all in- 
controvertible. And yet this opinion of 
him was unjust. He had been caught 
in a certain conjunction of events and 
carried forward, whither he had not 
willed. His theory of life had been very 
simple—that one received here what his 
acts deserved. Virtue had its reward, 
and its negation its reward. And over 
the affairs of men a Judge presided who 
dealt according to this rule of thumb. 
One controlled events. One’s agency was 
free. What one did and what one did 
not were wholly matters of one’s own 
selection. Or how else could the scheme 
of things be just? He had depended on 
this theory, and now, somehow, it had 
failed him. 

That night alone in his house, he sat 
for a long time before the fire. He was 
perplexed. He was like a litigant who 
has got an unjust decision from a judge 
whose integrity he cannot doubt. Such 
a one reviews each detail in his case 
with painful reeurrence, seeking that 
aspect of it which could have influenced 
the court against him. And Talbott, like 
that litigant, believed himself the victim 
of some error. Certain injustices were, 


in this case, too clearly indicated. His 
conscience was not against him; he had 
intended no injury to any man, and he 
had, in fact, done no man an injury; 
and yet as a result of certain trivial 
events he would be ruined. 

And after he had gone to bed he lay 
a long time staring at the whitewashed 
ceiling. How could it happen that one 
questionable thing outweighed all those 
blameless acts that heretofore had made 
up the sum total of his life? He had 
told the truth innumerable times; he 
had dealt fairly innumerable times; and 
yet the force and virtue of this mass 
yielded before a single disingenuous in- 
cident, and the: incident of the most 
trifling moment. How did it happen 
that such a hideous virility lay in those 
events that are hostile to us? 

He could not sleep, and he got up 
and went out onto the porch of his house. 
A fog was rising from the river and 
creeping across the field slowly toward 
him, and he thought how this heavy mist 
symbolized that sinister influence which 
had been let loose against him, and 
which he could neither seize nor resist. 
And the oldest explanation in the world 
to account for the evil potentiality of 
incidents otherwise slight and trifling 
occurred to him—that by virtue of su- 
pernal powers, and through the agency 
ef vicious persons, petty things were 
sometimes charged with an influence that 
compelled one to an evil destiny. And 
he recalled all the housewives’ tales and 
all the scraps of legend that in every 
community lie incrusted on this ancient 
belief. 

The hard common sense of the man 
dismissed this testimony. But that 
vague fear which lay at the root of this 
belief he could not dismiss. And, in 
spite of the sane conclusions of his rea- 
son, he began to associate his ill fortune 
with the possession of this twenty-dollar 
bill. Here were incidents of the family 
of those tales: the thing was a piece of 
money, and he had got it from a gipsy. 

He returned to his bed, but he did not 
sleep. The suggestion remained, and he 
continued to regard it. The man’s 
austere religion, rooted in the Hebrew 
Scriptures, accepted certain ancient leg- 
ends that comprehended this idea. The 
ruin of men, innocent of wrong, of wom- 
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had followed the possession of articles in 
themselves harmless, but charged with an 

vil influence. And here a suggestion 
presented itself, namely, that of some 
expiatory act. And vaguely, through the 
half-sleep into which he presently en- 
tered, this idea moved with the problem 
that disturbed him. 

The following day this suggestion took 

n the habiliments of fancy and with- 
drew. Talbott went about his labors. 
The health of the sun and of the air 
encouraged him, and he endeavored to be- 
lieve that the change in public opinion 
had not been so great or of so wide an 
nfluence. But an event of the afternoon 
eviscerated this hope. 

When he came in from the field he 
saw a man sitting on his porch and a 
horse tied at the gate. The man wa) the 
Superintendent of Free Schools, and, as 
Talbott was a member of the district 
board, this eall did not disturb him. The 
man remained during the entire after- 
noon. He talked with Talbott on every 
conceivable subject except that one which 
had moved him to this visit. As the 
hours passed, and the man’s conversation 
remained general, Talbott became un- 
easy. He knew what this subterfuge 
portended; when one had a disagreeable 
thing to say he remained for a long time, 
and always approached it after an in- 
terminable discussion of subjects in no 
way related to it. Talbott’s anxiety was 
presently justified. 

When the Superintendent of Schools 
had finished his visit and gone out to 
his horse, he finally said the word: 

“ By-the-way, Mr. Talbott, the people 
think that the school board ought to be 
made up of men who have children to 
educate—naturally a man with a family 
could afford to give more of his time to 
school matters; so, if you have no objec- 
tion, the people would like to have Henry 
Lightwood on the board.” 

Talbott was forced to express himself 
as satisfied with this successor, and the 
Superintendent of Schools rode away. 

Talbott was not deceived by these 
And that night the idea of 
some sinister influence attached to the 
piece of money assailed and possessed 
him. The reputation which during a life- 
time he had laboriously established seem- 
Vor. CXXITI.—No. 737.—-89 
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ed now to be attacked by a deadly and 
insidious erosion. He was like one forced 
to observe a bronze which he cherished, 
eaten by some invisible agencies lying in 
the very odors of his garden. And on 
every occasion and at every hour he could 
see the metal that once had been so hard 
and bright scaling from the figure, and 
he could see this figure, that once had 
been a thing of beauty, changing per- 
ceptibly into something formless. 

And the suggestion of an expiatory act 
returned to him with a greater force. 
Those visited by misfortune have in all 
ages believed that the authority moving 
events could be appeased. One brought 
an offering to the temple, or cast a gift 
into the sea. And, under forms and 
subterfuges, the custom remains. This 
man, possessed by fear, and prepared by 
the precedents abounding in the sacred 
books of his religion, moved toward this 
idea. 

The following Sunday an_ itinerant 
minister preached at the church. This 
man was a sort of celebrity, who on oec- 
ceasion traveled through the country. 
The unrestraint of his speech and his 
violent and erratic manner assured him 
an audience. On this day the grove 
before the church was filled with horses; 
every seat in the church was occupied, 
and persons stood along the wall. Tal- 
bott sat on the first bench before the 
pulpit. He had made up his mind about 
what he intended to do, and when the 
man called upon him to take up the 
collection, he put the twenty-dollar bill 
into his hat. 

The minister rose and began to speak 
to the congregation while the collection 
went forward. In order to prick this 
man to some intemperate speech, it had 
been the custom of certain mischievous 
persons to put mutilated coins, tokens, 
and the like into his collection, and it 
was against this habit that he now ut- 
tered his invective. He threatened such 
offenders with the law. Such acts were 
comprehended by the criminal statutes 
against counterfeit money; they were 
felonies, punishable by imprisonment in 
the penitentiary. He had consulted with 
the authorities. He would put up with 
it no longer. And with gestures and 
with violence he presented the terrors 
and the severities of the law. 
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The dense crowd forced Talbott to 
move slowly, and as the minister spoke 
he was seized with terror. He had not 
thought of the law, and the fear of it 
chilled If this bill were counter- 
feit, he was on the point of committing 
This man would denounce him, 
and he would be whoily and inextricably 
ruined. And as the minister continued, 
went forward with the col- 
which he about 
to do seemed to be the very refinement 
Finally appalled by the 
danger, as he turned the collection out 
onto the table he slipped the bill into his 
hand, and, returning to his seat, got it 
into his pocket. He was cold and his 
body was sprayed with sweat. He sat 
on the bench breathing deeply, like one 
who, with his foot extended, is plucked 
backward from an abyss. 

When the minister announced the re- 
sult of the collection, some eighteen dol- 
lars, there was a whispering about the 
congregation, and when the service was 
concluded some persons went forward to 
speak with the minister. This was usual, 
and without giving it any attention Tal- 
bott went He had 
got his came to 
the door called him; when he en- 
tered little crowd in dis- 
eussion before the pulpit: The minister 
eame forward. 

“Brother Talbott,” he said, “I wish 
you'd look under the band of your hat; 
some of the congregation theught they 
saw a twenty-dollar bill in the collection.” 
And he began to explain how, when the 
hat turned money sometimes 
slipped under the band and remained 
there. 

Talbott 


him. 


a crime. 


and as he 


lection, the thing was 


of madness. 


with the crowd. 
one 


out 
horse, when 
and 


there 


some 


was a 


was over, 


was appalled. 


He presented 
his hat and began to turn up the band. 
But nothing appeared. 

The persons standing around the min- 


ister made no comment while Talbott 
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remained. But when he had gone out 
somebody said: 

“ An’ he’s a thief, too!” 

On an afternoon of early March, Tal- 
bott rode again down the wooded hill fron 
the country church. Beyond him th 
great road ran over the mountains into 
the South. He was on his way into some 
new country. He had sold his little farm, 
and about him, on the horse, he carried 
all that he possessed. At the turn of th 
wood he saw several covered wagons 
moving along the great road from th 
direction of the mountains. He 
tinued to observe them now and then 
through the openings of the trees. Final- 
ly, at the foot of the hill, he met thes 
wagons. As he approached, in the last 
team he saw his old horse that he had 
traded to the gipsy. He stopped. Tix 
man walking beside the wagon ran over, 
and, lifting the foot of Talbott’s horse, 
began to examine it. 

“ He’s got well,” he said, “the young 
horse. I have sorrow to trade him.” Then 
he rose. “ But a child was to be born 
and I must get to my own people then.” 

He drew back a corner of the tar- 
paulin and revealed a woman holding a 
baby in her arms. 

Talbott was not listening to this speech ; 
he had been getting out his wallet. 

“T want you to take back this counter- 
feit money,” he said. 

The gipsy looked puzzled. 

“ What is that you say, mister?” 

Talbott presented the twenty-dollar bill 

“T want you to take back this counter- 
feit money that you gave me.” 

The gipsy came over to Talbott; lh: 
looked at the faded bill, then his face 
brightened with comprehension. 

“That money, mister, it have been wet 
with water, but bad! no, it is good. I 
will give you gold.” 

And he handed Talbott two eagles. 
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Iron Woman 


A NOVEL 


BY 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 


HE rainy dawn which Elizabeth had 
- seen glimmering in the steam and 
smoke of the railroad station fil- 
wanly through Mercer’s yellow 
In Mrs. Maitland’s office dining- 
room the gas, burning in an orange halo, 
threw a livid light on the haggard faces 
of four people who had not slept that 
night. ... 

When Blair had come frantically back 
from his fruitless quest at the hotel, to 
say, “Is she here, now?” Mrs. Richie had 
sent him at onee to Mr. Ferguson, who, 
roused from his bed, instantly took 
command. 

“Tell me just 
please,” he said. 

Blair, almost in collapse, told the story 
of the afternoon. He held nothing back. 
In the terror that consumed him, he 
spared himself nothing: he had made 
Elizabeth angry; frightfully angry. But 
she didn’t show it; she had even said she 
was not angry. But she said—and he re- 
peated that sword-like sentence about 
“David’s money and David's wife.” 
Then, almost in a whisper, he added her 
question about drowning. “She has—” 
he said; he did not finish the sentence. 

Robert Ferguson made no comment, 
but his face quivered. “ Have you a car- 
riage?” he asked, shrugging into his over- 
coat. Blair nodded, and they set out. 

It was after six when they came back 
to the big dingy dining-room where the 
gaslight was struggling  ineffectually 
with the fog. They had done everything 
which, at that hour, could be done. 

“ Oh, when will it ever get light!” Blair 
said, despairingly. He pushed aside 
the food Nannie had placed on the table 
for them, and dropped his face on his 
arms. He had a sudden passionate long- 
ing for his mother; she would have done 
something! She would have told these 


tered 


fog. 


what has happened, 
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people,—t hese 
what to do. 
do. 


dazed, terrified people— 
She always knew what to 
He sobbed under his breath. For 
the first time in his life he needed his 
mother. 

Robert Ferguson, standing at the win- 
dow, was staring out at the blind, yellow 
mist. “As soon as it is light enough, 
we'll get a boat and go down the river,” 
he said, with heavy significance. 

“But it is absurd to jump at such a 
conclusion,” Mrs. Richie protested. 

“You don’t know -her,” Elizabeth’s 
uncle said, briefly. 

Blair echoed the words. “ No; you don’t 
know her.” 

“ All the same, I don’t believe it!” Mrs. 
Richie said, emphatically. “ For 
thing, Blair says that her comb and 
brush were not on her bureau. A girl 
doesn’t take her toilet things with her 
when she goes out to—” 

“ Elizabeth might,” Mr. Ferguson said. 

Blair, looking up, broke out: “ Oh, that 
money! It’s that that has made all the 
trouble. Why did I say I wouldn’t give 
it up? Id throw it into the fire, if it 
would bring her back to me!” 

Mrs. Richie was silent. Her face was 
tense with anxiety, but it was not the 
same anxiety that plowed the other 
faces. “Did you go to the depot?” she 
said. “ Perhaps she took the night train. 
The ticket-agent might have seen her.” 

“But why should she take the night 
train?” Blair said; “ where 
go?” 


one 


would she 

“Why should she do a great many 
things she has done?” Mrs. Richie par- 
ried; and added, softly, “I want to speak 
to you, Blair; come into the parlor for a 
minute.” When they were alone she said, 
—her eyes avoiding his—“I have an 
idea that she has gone to Philadelphia. 
To see me.” 

“You? But you are here!” 
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“Yes; but perhaps she thought I went 
home yesterday; you thought so.” 

“Blair grasped at a straw of hope. “I 
will telegraph—” 

“No; that would be of no use. The 
servants couldn’t answer it; and—and 
there is no one else there. I will take 
the morning express, and telegraph you 
as soon as I get home.” 

“But 1 can’t wait all day!” he pro- 
tested; “I will wire—’ He paused; it 
struck him like a blow that there was 
only one person to whom to wire. The 
blood rushed to his face. “ You think 
that she has gone to him ?”’ 

“T think she has gone to me,” she told 
him, coldly. “What more natural? I 
am an old friend, and she was angry with 
you.” 

“Yes; she was, but 

“As for my son,” said Mrs. Richie, 
“he is not at home; but I assure you—” 
she stumbled a little over this—“ I assure 
you that if he were he would have no 
desire to see your wife.” 

Blair was silent. Then he said, in a 
smothered voice: “ If she is at your house, 
tell her I won’t keep the money. I'll 
make Nannie build a hospital with it; 
or Ill tell her if she will only just come 
back to me, T1l—” He could not go on. 

“Tt is light enough now to get a boat,” 
Robert Ferguson said, from the doorway. 

Blair nodded. “If she has gone to 
you, if she is alive,” he said, “tell her 
I'll give him the money.” 

Helena Richie lifted her head with in- 
voluntary hauteur. “ My son has no in- 
terest in your money!” 

“Oh,” he said, brokenly, “you can’t 
seem to think of anything but his quarrel 
with me. Somehow, all that seems so un- 
important now! Why, I’d ask David to 
help me, if I could reach him.” He did 
not see her relenting, outstretched hand; 
for the first time in a life starved for 
want of the actualities of pain, Blair was 
suffering; he forgot embarrassment, he 
even forgot hatred: he touched funda- 
mentals—the need of help and the 
instinctive reliance upon _ friendship. 
“David would help me!” he said, pas- 
sionately, “or my mother would know 
what to do; but you people—” He 
dashed after Mr. Ferguson; a moment 
later Mrs. Richie heard the carriage rat- 
tling down the street; the two men were 


going to the river to begin their heart- 
sickening search. 

It was then that she started upon a 
search of her own. She made a somewhat 
lame excuse to Nannie—Nannie was the 
last person to be intrusted with Helena 
Richie’s fears! Then she took the 
morning express. She sat all day in 
fierce alternations of hope and anger; 
concern: Surely the poor child was alive: 
but suppose she was alive—with David! 
David’s mother, remembering what he had 
said to her that Sunday afternoon on the 
beach, knew, in the bottom of her heart, 
that she would rather have Elizabeth 
dead, than alive under ‘such conditions. 
Her old misgivings began to press upon 
her: the conditions might have held no 
danger for him if he had had a different 
sort of mother! “If his own mother 
had lived, perhaps he wouldn’t hav 
had those wicked thoughts.” She found 
herself remembering, with anguish, a 
question that had been asked her very 
long ago, when David was a little boy: 
Can you teach him to be courageous; can 
you teach him to be unselfish; can you— 
“T’ve tried, I’ve tried,” she said; “ but 
perhaps Dr. Lavendar ought not to have 
given him to me!” It was an unendurable 
idea; she drove it out of her mind, and 
sat looking at the mist-infolded moun- 
tains, struggling to decide between a 
hope that implied a fear and a fear that 
destroyed a hope; and every now and 
then, under both the hope and the fear, 
came a pang of memory that sent th 
color into her face: Robert Ferguson’s 
library; his words; his kiss. 

As the afternoon darkened into dusk, 
through sheer fatigue she relaxed into 
certainty that the hope of life, which was 
the fear of love, was baseless: Elizabeth 
had not gone to David; she couldn’t have 
done such an insane thing! David's 
mother began to be sorry she had sug- 
gested to Blair that his wife might be in 
Philadelphia. She began to wish she 
had stayed in Mercer, and not left 
them all to their cruel anxiety. “If 
she has done what they think, I'll go 
back to-morrow. Robert will need me: 
and David would want me to go back.” 
It oceurred to her, with a lift of 
joy, that she might possibly find 
Devid at home. Owing to the bad 
weather, he might not have gone down 
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to the beach to close the cottage as he 
had written her he meant to do. She 
wondered how he would take this news 
about Elizabeth. For a moment she al- 
most hoped he would not be at home so 
that she need not tell him. “ Oh,” she 
said to herself, “when will he get over 
her cruelty to him?’ As she gathered 
up her wraps to leave the car, she won- 
dered whether human creatures ever did 
quite “ get over” the catastrophes of life. 
“Have I found it so? And I am fifty, 
and it was twenty years ago!” 

When with a lurch the drew up 
against the curb, her glance at the un- 
lighted windows of her parlor made 
her sigh with relief ;—there was nobody 
there! Yes; had certainly 
foolish to rush off across the mountains, 
and leave those poor, distressed people in 
Me reer. 

“The doctor is at Little Beach, I sup- 
?” she said to the woman who 
swered her ring; “ Oh, by-the-way, Mary, 
no one has been here to-day? No lady 
to see me?” 

“There was a lady to see the doctor; 
T told 
her he was down at the beach, and she 
that upset,’ Mary said, smiling, 
“vou’d ’a’ thought there wasn’t another 
doctor in Philadelphia!” Patients were 
interest the 
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pose 


an- 


she was just possessed to see him. 


was 


still enough of a rarity to 
whole friendly household. 


“Who was she? 


Did she give her name?” 


What was she like? 
Mrs. Richie 
was breathless; the servant was startled 
at the change in her; fear, like a tangible 
thing, leaped upon her and shook her. 

“Who was she?” Mrs. Richie said, 
fiercely. 

The surprised woman, giving the de- 
tails of that early call, was, of course, ig- 
norant of the lady’s name; but after the 
first word or two David’s mother knew 
it. “Get me a time-table. Never mind 
my supper! I—I must see the lady. I 
think I know who she was. She wanted 
te see me, and I must find her. I know 
where she has gone. Hurry! Where is 
the new time-table ?” 

“She didn’t ask for you, ’m,” 
wildered maid assuted her. 

Mrs. Richie was not listening; she 
was turning the leaves of the Path- 
finder with trembling fingers; somehow, 
somehow, she must get there, “ to-night!” 


the be- 
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she said to herself. To find a train to 
Normans was an immense relief, though 
it involved a fourteen-mile drive to Lit 
tle Beach. She could not reach them 
—“them!” she was sure of it now—shi 
could not reach them until nearly 
twelve, but she would be able to say that 
Elizabeth had spent the night with her. 

The hour before the train started for 
Normans endless to, Helena 
Richie. a despatch to Blair 
to say: 

‘I have found her. Do not 
for her yet. This is imperative. 
telegraph you to-morrow.” 

After that she walked about, up and 
down, sometimes stopping to look out of 
the window the rain-swept street, 
sometimes pausing to pick up a book; 


seemed 
She sent 


come 


Will 


into 


but, though she turned over the pages, she 
did not know what she read. She debat- 
ed constantly whether she had done well 
to telegraph Blair. Suppose, in spite of 
her command, he should rush right on 
to Philadelphia—* then what!” she said 
to herself, frantically. If he found that 
Elizabeth had followed David down to 
the what would he do? There 
would be a seandal! And it was not 
David’s fault. She had followed him. 
How like her to follow him, careless of 
but her whim of the 
moment! She would have reealled the 
despatch if she could have done so. 
“Tf Robert were only here to tell me 
what to do!” she thought, realizing, even 
in her cruel alarm, how greatly she de- 
pended on him. As she thought of him 
the color rose sharply in her face; but 
the next moment she had forgotten him, 
and was counting the minutes before she 
could start for the station. 

It was a great relief when she found 
herself at last on the little local train, 
rattling out into the rainy night. When 
she reached Normans it was not easy to 
get a carriage to go to Little Beach. No 
depot hack-driver would consider such a 
drive on such a night. She found her 
way through the rainy streets to a livery- 
stable, and, standing in the doorway of 
a little office that smelled of harnesses 
and horses, she bargained with a reluc- 
tant man, who, though polite enough to 
take his feet from his desk and stand up 
before a lady, told her point-blank that 
there wasn’t no money, no, nor no woman, 


cottage, 


everything own 
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that he’d drive twenty-eight miles for— 
down to the beach and back—on no 
such night as this; “but maybe one of 
my men might, if you’d make it worth 
his while,” he said, doubtfully. 

“T will make it worth his while,” Mrs. 
Richie said. 

“ There’s a sort of inlet between us and 
the beach, kind of a river, like; you'll 
have to ferry over,” the man warned her. 

“Please get the carriage at once,” she 
said. 

So the long drive began. It was very 
dark. At times the rain sheeted down so 
that little streams of water dripped on 
her from the top of the carryall, and the 
side curtains flapped so furiously that 
she could scarcely hear the driver grum- 
bling that if he’d ’a’ knowed what kind 
o’ night it was he wouldn’t ’a’ undertook 
the job. 

“T’ll pay you double your price,” she 
said once, in a lull of the storm; and 
after that there was only the sheeting 
rain and the tugging splash of mud- 
loaded fetlocks. At the ferry there was 
a long delay. “The ferry-man’s asleep, 
I guess,” the driver told her; certainly 
there was no light in the little weather- 
beaten house on the river-bank. The 
man clambered out from under the 
streaming rubber apron of the carryall, 
and, handing the wet reins back to her 
to hold—“ that horse takes a notion to 
run sometimes,” he said, casually—made 
his way to the ferry-house. “Come out!” 
he said, pounding on the door; “tend to 
your business. There’s a lady wants to 
cross gg 


The 


opinion of 
ladies who wanted to do such things in 
such weather; but he came, after what 
seemed to the shivering passenger an in- 
terminable time, and the carryall was 


ferry-man had _his 


driven onto the flat-bottomed boat. A 
minute later the crenk of the cable and 
the slow rock of the carriage told her 
they had started. It was too dark 
to see anything, but she could hear the 
sibilant slap of the water against the 
side of the secow and the brush of rain 
on the river. Once the dripping horse 
shook himself, and the harness rat- 
tled and the old hack quivered on its 
sagging springs. She realized that she 
was cold; she could hear the driver and 
the ferry-man talking; there was the 
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blue spurt of a match, and a whiff of very 
bad tobacco from a pipe. Then a dash 
of rain blew in her face, and the smell 
of the pipe was washed out of the air. 

It was after twelve when she stumbled 
up the path to her own house, and stood 
awaiting David’s answer to her knock: 
when he opened the door to a gust of wet 
wind and her drawn, white face, he was 
stunned with astonishment. He never 
knew what answer he made to those first 
broken, frantic words; as for her, she did 
not wait to hear his answer. She ran 
past him and burst into the fire-lit si- 
lence that was still tingling with emo- 
tion. She saw Elizabeth rising, panic- 
stricken, from her chair. Clutching 
her shoulder, she looked kard into the 
younger woman’s face; then, with a great 
sigh, she sank down into a chair. 

“Thank God!” she said, faintly. 

David, following her, stammered out, 
“Tow did you get here?” The full, hot 
torrent of passion of only a moment be- 
fore had come to a crashing standstill. 
He could hardly breathe with the sudden- 
ness of it. His thoughts galloped. He 
heard his own yoice as if it had been 
somebody else’s, and he was conscious of 
his foolishness in asking his question; 
what difference did it make how she got 
here! Besides, he knew how: she had 
come over the mountains that day, taken 
the evening train for Norman’s, and 
driven down here, fourteen miles—in 
this storm! “You must be worn out,” 
he said, involuntarily. 

“T am in time; nothing else matters! 
David, go and pay the man. Here is my 
purse.” 

He glanced at Elizabeth, hesitated, and 
went. The two women, alone, looked at 
each other for a speechless instant. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 


“ZOU ought not to be here, you 
know,” Helena Richie said, in a 

low voice. 

Elizabeth was silent. 

“They are all very much frightened 
about you at home.” } 

“T am sorry they pre frightened.” 

“Your coming might be misunder- 
stood,” David’s mother said; her voice 
was very harsh; the gentle loveliness of 
her face had changed to an incredible 
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“T shall say I was here with 
you, of course; but you are insane, Eliza- 
beth! you are insane to be here!” 

“ Mother,” David said, quietly, “you 
mustn’t find fault with Elizabeth.” He 
had come back, and even as he spoke re- 


harshness. 


treating wheels were heard. 
alone, three, with the night 
the and the storm; there was 
no world to any of them outside that fire- 
lit room. “ Elizabeth did exactly right 
to come down here to—to consult me,” 
David said; “ but we won’t talk about it 
now; it’s too late, and you are too tired.” 

Then, turning to Elizabeth, he took 
her hand. “ Won’t you go up-stairs now ? 
You are as tired as Materna! But she 
must have something to eat before she 
Still holding her hand, he 
opened the door for her. “ You know the 
spare I’m afraid it’s rather in 
disorder, but you will find some blankets 
and things in the closet.” 

Elizabeth hesitated; then obeyed him. 

David entirely self-possessed by 
this that moment while he 
stood in the rain, counting out the money 
from his mother’s 
and telling the 


They were 


these and 


ocean 


goes to bed.” 


room ¢ 


was 
time; in 


for the driver, 
man of a short cut across 


purse 


the dunes, the emotion of a moment be- 
fore cooled into grim alertness to 
the emergency: there must be no 
He ignore his mother’s evident 
agitation, and assume that the situation 
was perfectly 


meet 
scene. 


must 


commonplace, especially 
now—he laughed under his breath—that 


her presence preserved the proprieties! 
3ut for fear she should be so unwise as 


to begin any reproaches, he must get 
Elizabeth out of the room at once. As 
he slipped the bolt on the front door and 
hurried back to the two women, he said 
a single short word between his teeth. 
Yet he was not angry; he was only irri- 
tated—as might be irritated at a 
good child whose ignorant innocence led 
it into meddling with matters beyond its 
comprehension. And he was not appre- 
hensive; his mother’s coming could not 
alter anything; it was merely an em- 
barrassment and distress. What on earth 
should he do with her the next morning! 
“T’ll have to lie to her,” he thought, in 
consternation. David had never lied to 
his mother, and even in this self-ab- 
sorbed moment he shrank from doing so. 
He was keenly disturbed, but as the door 


one 
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Elizabeth he spoke quietly 
‘You are very tired, Materna; 
let’s get to discussing things to- 

I'll bring you something to eat, 
and then you must go up to your room.” 

“There is nothing to diseuss, David,” 
she said; “of course Elizabeth ought not 
down here to But 
To-morrow she will go home 


+ 


to have come you. 
I am here. 
with me.” 

She had taken off her bonnet, and with 
one unsteady hand she brushed back the 
tendrils of her soft hair that the rain 
had tightened into curls all about her 
temples; the glow in her cheeks from the 
cold air was beginning to die out, and he 
saw, suddenly, the suffering in her eyes. 
But for the first time in his life David 
Richie was indifferent to pain in his 
mother’s face; that declaration 
that Elizabeth would go home with her 
hrushed the habit of tenderness aside: and 
stung him into argument—which, a mo- 
ment later, he regretted. 

“You home.’ Do 
mean that you wil] take her back to Blair 
Maitland ?” 

“T hope she will go to her husband.” 

“ Why?’ He was standing before her, 
his shoulder against the mantelpiece, his 
his attitude was 
careless, was alert and 
hard; seemed a meddle- 
some good child; she was his mother, in- 
terfering in what was not her business. 
“ Why?” he repeated. 

“ Because he is her husband,” Helena 
Richie said. 

“You know he became her hus- 
band; he took advantage of an insane 
moment. The marriage has ended.” 

“Marriage can’t end, David. Living 
together may end; but Blair is not un- 
kind to Elizabeth; he is not unfaithful; 
he is not unloving—” 

“No, my God! he is 
Elizabeth !” 

His mother, looking at the suddenly 
convulsed face before her, knew instant- 
ly that it was useless to pretend that 
this was only a matter of preserving ap- 
pearances by her presence. “ David,” 
she said, “ what do you mean by that?’ 

‘T mean that she has done’ with that 
thief.” As he spoke it flashed into his 
mind that perhaps it was best to have 
things out with her now; then in the 
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morning he would arrange it, somehow, so 
that she and Elizabeth should not meet; 
—for Elizabeth must not hear talk like 
this. Not that he was afraid of its effect; 
certainly this soft, sweet mother of his 
could not do what he had declared neither 
Blair Maitland, nor death, nor God him- 
self could accomplish! But her words 
would make Elizabeth — well, uncom- 
fortable. So he had better tell her now, 
get it over. Also he would him- 
self be spared the necessity of a lie the 
next morning; in the midst of his own 
intense discomfort, he was conscious of 
a sense of relief at that. “ Mother,” he 
said, gently, “I was going to write to 
you about it, but perhaps I had better 
tell you now. . . . She is coming to me.” 

“Coming to you!” 

He sat down beside her, and took her 
hand in his; the terror in her face made 
him wince. For a moment he wished he 
had not undertaken to tell her; a letter 
would have been better. On paper, he 


and 


could have reasoned it out calmly; now, 
her quivering face distressed him so that 
he hardly knew what he said. 

“ Materna, I am awfully sorry to pain 


you! I do wish you would realize that 
things have to be this way.” 

“What way?” 

“She and I have to be together,” he 
said, simply. “ She belongs to me. When 
[ keep her from going back to Blair I 
merely keep my own. Mother, can’t you 
understand ?—there is something higher 
than man’s law, which ties a woman to a 
man she hates; there is God’s law, which 
gives her to the man she loves! Oh, I 
am sorry you came to-night! To-morrow 
I would have written to you. You don’t 
know how distressed I am to pain you, 
but—poor mother!” 

She had sunk back in her chair with a 
blanched face. She said, faintly, 
“ David!” 

“Don’t let’s talk about it, Materna,” he 
said, pitifully. He could not bear to look 
at her; it seemed as if she had grown 
suddenly old; she was broken, haggard, 
with appalled eyes and trembling lips. 
“You don’t understand,” David said, 
greatly distressed. 

Helena Richie put her hands over her 
face. “Don’t I? she said. There was 
a long pause; he took her hand and 
stroked it gently, but in spite of tender- 


ness for her he was thinking of that 
other hand, young and thrilling to his 
own, which he had held an hour before 
His lips stung at the memory of it; lh 
almost forgot his mother, cowering in 
her chair. Suddenly she spoke: 

“Well, David, what do you propose to 
do? After you have seduced unother 
man’s wife and branded Elizabeth with 
a—a dreadful name—” 

His pity broke like a bubble; he struck 
the arm of his chair with a clenched 
hand. “You must not use such words 
to me! I will not listen to words that 
soil your lips and my ears! Will you 
leave this room or shall I?” 

“Answer my question first: what d 
you mean to do after you have taken 
Elizabeth ?” 

“T shall marry her, of course. He will 
divorce her, and we shall be married.” H 
was trembling with indignation; he 
said to himself that no matter if she had 
taken a mother’s place to him almost 
all his life, he would never forgive her! 
“T will not submit to this questioning,” 
he said. He got up and opened the door. 
“Will you leave me, please?” he said, 
frigidly. 

But she did not rise. She was bending 
forward, her hands gripped between her 
knees. Then, slowly, she raised her bowe | 
head and there was authority in her face 
“Wait. You must listen. You owe it 
to me to listen.” 

He hesitated. “TI owe it to myself not 
to listen to such words as you used a 
moment ago.” He was standing before 
her, his arms folded across his breast; 
there was no son’s hand put out now to 
touch Jiers. 

“T won’t repeat them,” she said, “ al- 
though I don’t know any others that can 
be used when a man takes another man’s 
wife, or when a married woman goes away 


_with a man who is not her husband.” 


“You drag me into an abominable po- 
sition in making me even defend myself. 
But I will defend mysel:. I will explain 
to you that, as things are, Elizabeth can- 
not get a divorce from Blair Maitland. 
But if she leaves him for me, he will 
divorce her; and we can marry.” 

“Perhaps he will not divorce her.” 

“You mean out of revenge? I doubt 
if even he could be such a brute as that. 
But if he is, we will do without his di- 
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We will do without the respecta- 
bility that you think so much of.” 

“ Nobody can do without it very long,” 
she said, mildly. “ But we won’t argue 
about respectability; and I won’t 
ask you whether you will marry her, if 
she gets her divorce.” 

His indignation paused in_ sheer 
amazement. “No,” he said; “I should 
hardly think that even you would vent- 
ire to ask me such a question!” 

“T will only ask you, my son, if 
you have thought how you would smirch 
her name by such a process of getting 
possession of her?” 

“Oh,” he said, despairingly, 
is the use of talking about it? 
make you understand!” 

“Have you considered that 
ruin Elizabeth?” she insisted. 

“You may call happiness ‘ruin,’ if 
you want to, mother. We don’t—she 
and I.” 

“T suppose you wouldn’t believe me if 
I told you it wouldn’t be happiness?” 

Her question was too absurd to answer. 
Besides, he was determined not to argue 
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with her; argument would only prolong 
this futile and distressing interview. So, 
holding in the leash of respect for her 
contempt for her opinions, he listened, 
with strained and silent patience to what 


she had to say of duty and endurance. 
It all belonged, he thought, to her genera- 
tion and to her austere goodness; but 
from his point of view it was childish. 
When at last he spoke, in answer to an 
insistent question as to whether Eliza- 
beth realized how society would regard 
her course, his voice as well as his words 
showed his entire indifference to her 
whole argument. “Yes,” he said; “I 
have pointed out to Elizabeth the fact 
that though our course will be in accord- 
ance with a law that is infinitely higher 
than the laws that people like you con- 
sider, yet, as you say, there will be fools 
who will throw mud at her.” 

“A ‘higher law,’” she said, slowly. 
“Yes: I have heard of the ‘higher law,’ 
David.” 

“That Elizabeth will obey it for me, 
that she is willing to expose herself to the 
contempt of little minds, makes me adore 
her! And I am willing, I love her 
enough, to accept her sacrifice—” 

“Though you did not love her enough 
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to accept the trifling matter of her 
money?” his mother broke in. 

Sarcasm from her was so totally unex- 
pected that for a moment he did not re- 
alize that his armor had been pierced. 
“ God knows I believe it is for her happi- 
ness,” he then, suddenly, his face 
began to burn, and in an instant he was 
deeply angry. 

“ David,” 
sure of God? You speak His name very 
often. Have you really considered Him 
in your plan?” 


He 


tion. 


said; 


she said, “you seem very 


smothered an impatient exclama- 
“ Mother, that sort of talk means 
nothing to me; and apparently my reason 
for my course means nothing to you. I 
ean’t make you understand—” 

“T don’t need you to make me under- 
stand,” she interrupted him; “and your 
reason is older than you 
is as old as 
to be happy. 


are: I guess it 
You 


is your reason, David; 


human nature: 


That 


want 


nothing else.” 

“ Well, it satisfies us,” he said, coldly; 
“T wish wouldn’t insist upon dis- 
cussing it, mother; you are tired, and—” 

“Yes, I am tired,” she said, with a 
gasp. “David, if you will promise me 
not to speak to Elizabeth of this until 
you and I ean talk it over quietly—” 

“Elizabeth and I are going away to- 
gether, to-morrow.” 

‘You shall not do it!” she cried. 

His eves narrowed. “I am not a boy, 
mother. I will do what seems to me right. 
Right?” he interrupted himself, despair- 
ingly: “why is it you cannot see that it 
is right! Can’t you realize that Elizabeth 
is mine? It is amazing to me that you 
can’t see that. That unspeakable scoun- 
drel stole her; he stole her just as much 
as if he had drugged her and kidnapped 
her. I tell you, I take my own!” 

His voice rang through the house; 
Elizabeth, in her room, shivering with 
excitemen!, wondering what they were 
saying, those two—heard the jar of fu- 
rious sound, and crept, trembling, half- 
way down-stairs. 

“T take my own,” he said, “ and I will 
make her happy; she belongs in my arms, 
if, my God! we die the next day!” 

“Oh,” said Helena Richie, suddenly 
sobbing, “what am I to do? what am IT 
to do?’ As she spoke Elizabeth entered. 
David’s start of dismay, his quick pro- 
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test, “Go back, dear; don’t, don’t get 
into this!” was dominated by his moth- 
er’s ery of relief; she rose from her 
chair and ran to Elizabeth, holding out 
entreating hands. “ You will not let him 
be so mad, Elizabeth? You will not let 
him be so bad?” 

“ Mother, for Heaven’s sake, stop!” 
David implored her; “ this is awful!” 

“He is not bad,” Elizabeth said, in a 
low voice, passing those outstretched 
hands without a look. All her old antag- 
onism to an untempted nature seemed 
to leap into her face. “I heard you 
talking, and I eame down. I could not 
let you reproach David.” 

“ Haven’t I the right to reproach him? 

to save him from dishonoring himself 
as well as you?” 

“You must not use that word!” Eliz- 
abeth cried out, trembling all over. “ Da- 
vid is not dishonorable.” 

“ Not dishonorable! Do you say there 
is nothing dishonorable in taking the 
wife of another man ?” 

“ Elizabeth,” David said, quietly, put- 
ting his arm around her, “my mother 
is very excited. We are not going 
to talk any more to-night. Do go up- 
stairs, dear.” His one thought was 
to get her out of the room; it had 
been dreadful enough to struggle with 
his mother alone—power and passion and 
youth, against terror and weakness. But 
to struggle in Elizabeth’s presence would 
be shocking. Not, he assured himself, 
that he had the slightest misgiving as to 
the effect upon her of the arguments to 
which he had been obliged to listen, 
mts & « 

“Do leave us, dearest,” he said, in a 
low voice; the misgiving which he de- 
nied had driven the color out of his face. 

His mother raised her hand with 
abrupt command: “ No; Elizabeth must 
hear what I have to say.” She heard it 
unmoved; the entreaty not to wound her 
uncle’s love and Nannie’s pride and old 
Miss White’s trust did not touch her. 
All she said was, “ I am sorry; but I can’t 
help it. David wants me.” Then Helena 
Richie turned again to her son. “ How 
do you mean to support your mistress, 
David? Of course the scandal will end 
your career.” 

Instantly Elizabeth quivered; her eyes 
turned toward his. The apprehension in 


them made his words stumble: “ There— 
there are other things than my profession. 
I am not afraid that I cannot support 
my wife. 

But that flicker of alarm in Elizabeth’s 
eyes had caught Helena Richie’s atten- 
tion. “ Why, Elizabeth!” she said, in an 
astonished voice. “ You love him!” Then 
she added, simply: “ Forgive me.” Her 
words were without meaning to th« 
other two, but they brought a burst of 
hope into her entreaty: “ Then you won’t 
ruin him; I know you won’t ruin my 
boy, if you love him!” 

Elizabeth flinched; “David! I told 
you—that is what I—” 

He caught her hand and pressed it t 
his mouth. “ Darling, she doesn’t under- 
stand.” 

“TI do understand!” his mother said 
She paused for a breathless moment, and 
stood gripping the table, looking with di 
lating eyes at these two, who loved each 
other and yet were preparing to murder 
Love. “I thank God,” she said, panting, 
‘that I understand!” The elation i: 
her face was almost joy. “I understand 
ihe disgrace such wickedness will bring 
to him. No honest man will respect him, 
no decent woman will trust him! And 
listen, Elizabeth: even you will not really 
trust him; and he will never respect 
liimself !” 

Elizabeth slowly drew her hand from 
David’s—and instantly he knew that he 
was frightened. What! Was he to los 
her again? He shook with rage. When 
under that panic storm of words, that 
menace of distrust and disgrace, Eliza- 
beth, in an agony of uncertainty, hid her 
face in her hands, David could have 
killed ‘the robber who was trying to tear 
her from him. He burst into denuncia- 
tion of the littleness which could regard 
their course in any other way than he 
did himself. He had no pity because his 
assailant was his mother. He gave no 
quarter because she was a woman; she 
was an enemy—an enemy who had stolen 
in out of the night to rob. him of his late- 
ly won treasure. “ Don’t listen to her,” 
he ended, hoarsely; “she doesn’t know 
what she is talking about!” 

“ But, David, that was what I said. I 
said it would be bad for you; she says it 
will ruin you—” 

“Tt as a lie!” he said. 
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It was nearly three o’clock. They were 
all at the breaking-point of anger and 
terror. 

“ Elizabeth,” Helena Richie implored, 
‘if you love him, are you willing to 
destroy him? You could not bear to 
have me, his mother, speak of his dis- 
honor; how about letting the world speak 
of it, if you love him?” 

“David,” Elizabeth said again, her 
shaking hands on his arm; “you hear 
what she says? Perhaps she is right. 
Oh, I think she is right! What shall I 
do?” 

The entreaty was the entreaty of a 
child, a frightened, bewildered child. 
Helena Richie caught her breath; for a 
single strange moment she forgot her 
agony of fear for her son; the woman in 
her was stronger than the mother in her; 
some obscure impulse ranged her with this 
girl, as if against a common enemy. “ My 
dear, my dear!” she said, “he shall not 
have you. I will save you!” 

But Elizabeth was not listening. 
vid, if I should injure you—” 

“You will ruin him,” Helena Richie 
repeated. 

David gave her a deadly look. “ You 
will kill me, Elizabeth, unless you come 
to me,” he said, roughly. “Do you want 
to rob me again ?—You’ve done it once,” 
he flung at her; fear made him brutal. 

There was a moment of silence. The 
eyes of the mother and son crossed like 
swords. Elizabeth, standing between 
them, shivered; slowly she turned to Da- 
vid, and held out her hands; then her 
open palms fell at her sides with a gesture 
of complete and pitiful surrender. “ Very 
well, David. I won’t do it again. I 
won’t hurt you again. I will do whatever 
you tell me.” 

David caught her in his arms. His 
mother trembled with despair; the abso- 
lute immovability of these two was awful. 

“Elizabeth, he is selfish and wicked! 
David, have you no manhood? Shame 
on you!” Contempt seemed her last 
resource, but it did not touch him. “ Da- 
vid,” she implored him; “ wait two days; 
one day, even—” 

“T told you we are going to-morrow,” 
he said. He was urging Elizabeth gently 
from the room, but at his mother’s voice 
she paused. 

“ Suppose,” Helena Richie was saying 


“ Da- 
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—** suppose 

a divorce ?” 
Elizabeth 

lently. 

“ And,” his mother said, “ when David 
gets tired of you—what then?” 

“ Mother!” 

“Men do tire of such women, Eliza- 
beth. What then?” 

“T am not afraid of that,” the girl 
said. 

The room was very still. The two look- 
ing into each other’s eyes needed no 
words; the battling mother had appar- 
ently reached the end of effort. Yet it 
was not the end. As she stood there a 
slow illumination grew in her face—the 
knowledge, tragic and triumphant, that 
if Love would save others, itself it 
cannot save! ... “I am not afraid 
that he will tire of me,” Elizabeth had 
said; and David’s mother, looking at 
him with ineffable compassion, 
very gently: 

“T was not afraid of that, once, my- 
self.” 

That all. She was standing up, 
clinging to the table; her face gray, her 
chin shaking. They neither of them 
grasped the sense of her words; then sud- 
denly David caught his breath: 

“What did you say?” 

“T said—’ She stopped. “Oh, my 
poor David, I wouldn’t tell you if I could 
help it; if only there was any other way! 
But there isn’t. I have tried, oh, I have 
tried every other way.” She put her hands 
over her face for an instant, then looked 
at him. “ David, I said that J was not 
afraid, once, myself, that my lover would 
tire of me.” There was absolute silence 
“But he did, Elizabeth. 
He did.” 

David said, “T 


that Blair does not give you 


looked into David’s eyes si- 


said, 


was 


in the room. 
He did. 

Then 
stand.” 

“Yes you do; you understand that a 
man once talked to me just as you are 
talking to Elizabeth; he said he would 
marry me when I got my divorce. I 
think he meant it—just as you mean it, 
now. At any rate, I believed him. Just 
as Elizabeth believes you.” 

David Richie stepped back violently; 
his whole face shuddered: “ You?” he 
said, “my mother? No!—no!—no!” 

And his mother, gathering up her 
strength, cringing like some faithful dog 


don’t under- 
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struck across the face, pointed at him 
with one shaking hand. 

“ Elizabeth !—did you see how he looked 
at me? Some day your son will look 
that way at you.” 


CHAPTER XL 


O one spoke. The murmuring crash 

along the sands was suddenly loud 
in their ears, but the room was still. 
It. was the stillness of finality; David had 
lost. Elizabeth. 

He knew it; but he could not have said 
why he knew it. Perhaps none of the 
great decisions of passion can at the mo- 
ment say “why.” Under the lash of 
some invisible whip, the mind leaps this 
way or that without waiting for the ap- 
proval of Reason. Certainly David did 
not wait for it to know that all was 
over between him and Elizabeth. He did 
not reason—he only cringed back, his 
eyes hidden in his bent arm, and gasped 
out those words which, scourging his 
mother, arraigned himself. Nor was 
there any reason in Elizabeth’s ery of 
“Oh, Mrs. Richie, I love you”; or in her 
run across the room to drop upon the 
floor beside David’s mother, clasping her 
and pressing her face against the older 
woman’s shaking knees. “I do love 
you——-” Only in Helena Richie’s mind 
could there have been any sort of logie. 
“ This,” her ravaged and exalted face 
seemed to say—‘ this was why he was 
given to me.” Onee he had told her 
that her goodness had saved him ;—that 
night it had not availed, and God had 
used her sin! Aloud, all that she said 
Was: 

“ David, don’t, don’t feel so badly. It 
isn’t as if I were your own mother, you 
know; you needn’t be so unhappy, Da- 
vid.” Her eyes yearned over him. “ You 
won't do it?’ she said in a_ breathless 
whisper. 

To himself he was saying: “It makes 
no difference! What difference can it 
possibly make? Not a particle; not a 
particle.” Yet some deeper self must 
have known that the difference was made, 
for at that whispered question he seemed 
to shake his head. But Elizabeth, weep- 
ing, said: 

“No; we won’t—we won’t! Dear Mrs. 
Richie, I love you. David! Speak to her.” 


He got up with a stupid look, then his 
eye fell on his mother’s face. “ You are 
worn out,” he said in a dazed way. 
“You'll come up-stairs now! Elizabeth, 
make her go up-stairs.” 

She was worn out; she nodded, with a 
sort of meek obedience, and put out her 
hand to Elizabeth. David opened the 
door for them and followed them up- 
stairs. Would his mother have this or 
that? Could he do anything? Nothing, 
nothing. No, Elizabeth must not stay 
with her, please; she would rather be 
alone. As he turned away she called to 
him, “ Elizabeth and I will take the noon 
train, David.” 

And he said, “ Yes, I will have a ear- 
riage here.” 

The door closed; on one side of it was 
the mother, exhausted almost to uncon- 
sciousness, yet elate, remembering no 
more the anguish for joy of what had 
been born out of it. On the other side 
these two, still ignorant—as the new-born 
always are—of the future to which that 
travail had pledged them. They stood 
together in the narrow upper hall and 
their pitiful eyes met in silence. Then 
David took her in his arms and held her 
for a long moment. Then he kissed her. 
She whispered, “ Good-by, David.” But 
he was speechless. He went with her to 
her own door, left her without a word, 
and went down-stairs. 

In the empty living-room he looked 
about him; noticed that the table-cover 
was still crumpled from his mother’s 
hands and smoothed it automatically; 
then he sat down. He had the sensation, 
spiritually, that a man might have 
physically whose face had been violently 
and repeatedly slapped. The swiftness of 
the confounding experiences of the last 
eight hours made him actually dizzy. 
His thoughts rushed to one thing, then 
to another. Elizabeth? No, no; he 
could not think of her yet. His mother? 
No, he could not think of her, either. 
It oeeurred to him that he was cold, 
and, getting up abruptly, he went to the 
fireplace and kieked the charred sticks 
of driftwood together over a graying bed 
of ashes. Then he heard a chair pushed 
back overhead and a soft, tired step, and 
wondered vaguely if his mother’s room was 
comfortable. Reaching for the bellows, he 
knelt down and blew the reluctant embers 
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into a faint glow; when a hesitant flicker 
of flame caught the half-burned logs he 
got on his feet and stood, his fingers on 
the mantelpiece, his forehead on the back 
of his hand, watching the fire catch and 
crackle into cheerful warmth. He stood 
there for a long time. Suddenly his cheek 
grew rigid: some man, some beast, had 
—my God!—wronged Materna! 

It was the first really clear thought; 
instantly some other thought must have 
sprung up to meet it, for he said, under 
his breath, “ No, becanse I didn’t mean 

. it is different with us; quite dif- 
ferent!” The thought, whatever it was, 
must have persisted, for it stung him 
into restless movement. He began to 
walk about; once or twice he stumbled 
over a footstool, that his eyes, looking 
blindly at the floor, apparently did not 
see. Once he stood stock-still, the blood 
surging in his ears, his face darkly red. 
But his mind was ruthlessly clear. He 
was remembering; he was putting two 
and two together. She was a widow; he 
knew that. Her marriage had been un- 
happy; he knew that. There had been 
a man—he dimly remembered a man. He 


had not thought of him for twenty years! 
..+. “Damn him,” David said, and the 


tears stood in his eyes. Then again that 
thought must have come to him, for he 
said to himself, violently, “But I love 
Elizabeth, it is different with me.” 
Perhaps that persistent inner voice 
said, “In what way?” for he said again, 
“Entirely different! It is the only 
way to make him divorce her so we 
ean be married.” Again he stood still 
and stared blindly at the floor. That 
a man could live who would be base 
enough to take advantage of—Materna! 
Between rage and pity and confusion he 
almost forgot Elizabeth, until suddenly 
the whirl of his thoughts was pierced 
by the poignant realization that his 
outery of dismay at his mother’s con- 
fession had practically told Elizabeth 
that he was willing to let her do what 
he found unthinkable in his mother. 
His whole body winced with mortifica- 
tion. It was the first prick of the sword 
of shame—that sword of the Lord! 
Even while he reddened to his forehead 
the sword-thrust came again in a flash 
of memory. It was only a single sen- 
tence; neither argument nor entreaty 
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nor remonstrance; merely the statement 
of a fact: “you did not love her enough 
to accept her money.” At the time those 
ironical words were spoken they had 
searcely any meaning to him, and what 
meaning they had was instantly extin- 
guished by anger. Now abruptly they 
reverberated in his ears. He forgot his 
mother; he forgot the “beast,” who was, 
after all, only the same kind of a beast 
that he was himself. “You, who could 
not accept a girl’s money, could take her 
good name; could urge her to a course 
which in your mother overwhelms you 
with horror; could ask her to give you 
that which ranks a man who accepted it 
from your mother as a ‘ beast.’” David 
had never felt shame before; he had 
known mortification, and regret, too, to a 
greater or less degree; and certainly he 
had known remorse; he had experienced 
the futile rage of a man who realizes 
that he has made a fool of himself; these 
things he had known, as every man of 
nearly thirty years old must know them. 
Especially and cruelly he had known 
them when he understood the effect of 
the reasoning egotism of his letter upon 
Elizabeth. But the beneficent agony of 
shame he had never known until this 
moment. 

In the next hour or two, while the 
flame of the lamp still burning on the 
table whitened in the desolating morn- 
ing light that crept into the room, 
David Richie did not reason things 
out consecutively. His thoughts came 
without apparent sequence; sometimes he 
wondered, dully, if it were still raining; 
wondered how he would get a carriage 
in the morning; wondered if Elizabeth 
was asleep; wondered if she would go 
back to Blair Maitland? “ No, no, no!” 
he said aloud; “not that; that can’t 
be.” Yet through all this disjointed 
thought his eyes, cleared by shame, saw 
Reason coming slowly up to explain and 
confirm his conviction that, whatever 
Elizabeth did or did not do, for the 
present he had lost her. And Reason, 
showing him his likeness to that other 
“beast.” showing him his arrogance to 
his mother, his cruelty to his poor girl, 
his poor, pitiful Elizabeth! showed him 
something else: his assertions of his in- 
trinsie right to Elizabeth—how much 
of their force was due to love for her, 
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how much to hatred of Blair? David's 
habit of corroborating his emotions by a 
mental process had more than once 
shackled him and kept him from those 
divine impetuosities that add to the 
danger and the richness of life; but this 
time the logical habit led him inex- 
orably into deeper depths of humiliation. 
It was dawn when he saw that he had 
hated Blair more than he had loved 
Elizabeth. This was the most intolerable 
revelation of all; he had actually been 
about to use Love to express Hate! 

Up-stairs Elizabeth had had her own 
vision; it was not like David’s. There 
was no sense of shame. There was only 
Love! Love, pitiful, heart-breaking, re- 
morseful. When David left her she sank 
down on the edge of her bed and cried— 
not for disappointment or dread or per- 
plexity, not for herself, not for David, 
but for Helena Richie. Once she crept 
across the hall and listened at the closed 
door. Silence. Then she pushed it open 
and listened again. Oh, to go to her, to 
put her arms about her, to say, “I will 
be good, I will do whatever you say, I 
love you.” But all was still except for 
soft, searcely heard, tranquil breathing. 
For David’s mother slept. 


When Elizabeth came down the next 
morning it was to the crackle of flames 
and the smell of coffee and the sight of 
David seorching his face over toasting 
bread. It was so commonplace and un- 
heroic that it was almost heroic, for it 
meant that they could keep on the sur- 
face of life. David said, simply, “ Did 
you get any sleep, Elizabeth?” and she 
said: “Well, not much. Here, let me 
make the toast; you get - something 
for your mother.” But when she carried 
a little tray of food up to Mrs. Richie, 
and kneeling by the bedside took the 
soft, mother-hand in hers, she went be- 
low the surface. 

“T am going back to him,” she said; 
and put Mrs. Richie’s hand against her 
lips. 

David’s mother gave her a long look, 
but she had nothing to say. 

Later, as they came down-stairs to- 
gether, Elizabeth, still holding that gentle 
hand in hers, felt it tremble when Helena 
Richie met her son. Perhaps his trem- 
bled, too. Yet his tenderness and con- 
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sideration for her, as he told her how 
he had arranged for her journey to town, 
was almost ceremonious; it seemed as 
if he dared not come too near her. It 
was not until he was helping her into 
the carriage that he made any reference 
to the night before: 

“T have given her up,” he said, almost 
in a whisper, “but she can’t go back to 
him, you know; that can’t be. Mother, 
that can’t be?” 

But she was silent. Then Elizabeth 
came up behind him and got into the 
carriage; there were no good-bys_be- 
tween them. 

“T shall come to town to-morrow on 
the noon train,” he told his mother; and 
she looked at him as one looks at an- 
other human creature who turns his face 
toward the wilderness. There was noth- 
ing more that she could do for him; 
he must hunger and know how he might 
be fed; he must hear the whisper that 
if he broke the Law, angelic hands would 
prevent the Law from breaking him; he 
must see the kingdom he desired, and its 
easy price. He must save himself. 


Elizabeth, groping for Mrs. Richie’s 


hand, held it tightly in hers, and the 
old carfiage began its slow tug along the 
road that wound in and out among the 
dunes. ... 


The story of David and Elizabeth and 
Blair pauses here. 

Or perhaps one might say it begins 
here. A decision such as was reached 
in the little house by the sea is not 
only an end, it is also a_ beginning. 
In their bleak certainty that they were 
parted, David and Elizabeth had none 
of that relief of the dismissal of effort 
which marks the end of an experience. 
Effort was all before them, for the de- 
cision not to change conditions did not 
at the moment change character; and it 
never changed temperaments. Elizabeth 
was as far from self-control on the morn- 
ing after that decision as she had been 
in the evening that preceded it. There 
had to be many evenings of rebellion, 
many mornings of taking up her burden; 
the story of them begins when she knew, 
without reasoning about it, that the hope 
of escape from them had ceased. 

Beeause of those gray hours of dawn 
and shame and self-knowledge, love did 
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not end in David, nor did he cease to be 
rational and inarticulate; there had to be 
weeks of silent, vehement refusal to ac- 
cept the situation: something must be 


Elizabeth must get a divorce 
“somehow”! It would take time, a long 
time, perhaps; but she must get it, and 
then they would marry. There had to be 
weeks of argument: “‘ why should I sacri- 
fice my happiness to ‘ preserve the ideal of 
the permanence of marriage’?’ There 
had to be weeks of imprisonment in him- 
self before a night came when his mother 
woke to find him at her bedside: 
“ mother — mother — mother,” he said. 
What else he said, how in his agonizing 
dumbness he was able to tell her that she 
was the mother, not, indeed, of his body, 
but of his soul—was only for her ears; 
what his face, hidden in her pillow, con- 
fessed, the quiet darkness held inviolate. 
This silent man’s experiences of shame 
and courage began that nigsht when, in 
the firelit room, besieged by darkness and 
the storm, that other experience ended. 
Blair’s opportunity—the divine oppor- 
tunity of sacrifice—had its beginning in 
that same desolate End. But there had 
to be endless days of refusing to recognize 
any opportunity—life had not trained 
him to courageous recognition! 
There had to be days when the mag- 
nanimity of his prisoner in returning to 
her prison was unendurable to him. 
There had to be months before, goaded 
by his god, he urged his hesitating man- 
hood to abide by the decision of chance 
whether or not he should offer her her 
freedom. There even had to be days of 
deciding just what the chance should be! 
There had to be for these three people, 
caught in the mesh of circumstance, time 
for growth and for hope, and that is why 
their story pauses just when the angel has 
troubled the water. The impulses and 
the resolutions that had their beginnings 
in that End are like circles that must 
spread and spread and spread until they 
touch Eternity. At first the circles 
were not seen; only the turmoil in the 
pool when the angel touched the water. 
And how dark the water was with the 
sediment of doubt and fear and loss in 
the days that followed that decision which 
was the beginning of all the circles! 
Robert Ferguson and David’s mother 
used to wonder how they could any of 
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them get through the next few months. 
“But good is going to come out of it 
somehow,” Helena Richie said once. 

“Oh, you mean ‘character’ and all 
that sort of thing,” he said, sighing. 
“T tell you what it is, ’m a lot more 
concerned about my child’s happiness 
than her ‘character.’ Elizabeth is good 
enough for me as she is.” 

David’s mother had no rebuke for 
him; she looked at him with pitying 
eyes; he was so very unhappy in his 
child’s unhappiness! She herself was 
doing all she could for the “ child”; she 
was in Mercer most of that winter. 
“ No, I won’t hire the house,” she told 
the persistent landlord; “I can’t afford 
it; I’m only here for a few days at a 
time. No, you sha’n’t lower the rent! 
Robert, Robert, what shall I do to keep 
you from being so foolish? I wouldn’t 
live there if you gave me the house! I 
want to stay at 
Elizabeth.” 

In her frequent visits in those next few 
months she grew very near to Elizabeth; 
it was a wonderfully tender relation, full 
of humility on both sides. 

“T never knew how good you 
Mrs. Richie,” Elizabeth said. 

‘I never really understood you, dear 
child,” Helena Richie confessed. She 
drew near Blair, too; she knew how he 
had borne the story Elizabeth told him 
when she back to 
knew the recoil of anger and jealousy, 
then the reaction of cringing 
ance of the fact; she knew his passionate 
efforts, as the winter passed, to buy his 
way into his wife’s friendship by doing 
everything he fancied might please her. 
She knew why he asked Mr. Ferguson to 
find a place for him in the Works; and 
why he induced Nannie to take the 
money he believed to be his, and build 
a hospital. “He is going to use the old 
house for it,” Mrs. Richie told Mr. Fergu- 
son; “ well, it’s one way of getting Nan- 
nie out of it, vhongh I’m afraid he’ll have 
to turn the workmen in and rebuild over 
her head before he can move her.” 

“Tt’s the bait in the trap,” 
Ferguson said, contemptuously. 

“Well, suppose it is? Can you blame 
him for trying to win her?” 

“ He'll never succeed. If he was half- 
way honest he would have offered to let 
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her go in the first place. If he expects 
any story-book business of ‘ duty creating 
love’ he’ll come out the small end of 
the horn.” 

“T suppose he hopes,” she admitted. 

Sut she sighed. She knew those hopes 
would never be realized, and she felt 
the pain of that poor, selfish, pas- 
sionate heart until her own heart ached. 
Yes, of course he ought to “ offer to let 
her go.” She knew that as well as Eliza- 
beth’s uncle himself. “ And he will,” she 
said to herself. Then her face was softly 
illuminated by the lambent flame of some 
inner serenity: “‘ But she won’t go!” 

Those were the days when Blair would 
not recognize his opportunity. It was not 
because it was not pointed out to him. 

“T’m certain that a divorce could be 
fixed up some way,” Robert Ferguson 
said once, “ and I hinted as much to him. 
I told him she couldn’t endure the sight 
of him.” 

“Do you call that a hint?’ 

“Well, he didn’t take it, anyway. 
Of course, if nothing moves him, I sup- 
pose I can shoot him?” 

She smiled. “ You won’t have to shoot 
him. He is very unhappy. Wait.” 

“For a change of heart? It will never 
come! No, the marriage was a travesty 
from the beginning, and I ought to have 
pulled her out of it. I did suggest it to 
her, but she said she was going to stick 
it out like a man.” 

Blair was indeed unhappy. His god 
was tormenting him by contrasting Eliza- 
beth’s generosity with his selfishness. It 
was then that he saw, terror-stricken, his 
opportunity. He tried not to see it. He 
denied it, he struggled against it; yet 
all the while he was drawn by an ago- 
nized curiosity to consider it. Finally, 
with averted eyes, he held out shrinking 
hands to chance, to see if opportunity 
would fall into them. This was some six 
months after she had come back to him; 
six months, on-her part, of clinging to Mrs. 
Richie’s strength; of wondering if David, 
working hard in Philadelphia, was be- 
ginning to be happier; of wondering if 
Blair was really any happier for her 
weariness of soul. Six months, on Blair’s 
part, of futile moments of hope, because 
Elizabeth seemed a little kinder; “ per- 
haps she’s beginning to care!” he would 
say to himself; six months of agonizing 


jealousy when he knew she did not care: 
of persistent, useless endeavors to touch 
her heart; of endless small, pathetic sacri 
fices; of endless small, pathetic angers 
and repentances. “ Blair,” she used t 
say, with wonderful patience, after on 
of these glimmerings of hope had arise: 
in him because of some careless amiabilit) 
on her part, “I am sorry to be un- 
kind; I wish you would get over car- 
ing about me, but all I ean do ever is 
just to be friends. No, I don’t hate you. 
Why should I hate you? You didn’t 
wrong me any more than I wronged 
you. We are just the same; two bad 
people. But I’m trying to be good, truly 
I am; and—and I’m sorry for you, Blair, 
dear. That’s all I can say.” 

It was after one of those miserable 
discussions between the husband and wife 
that Blair had gone out of the hotel with 
violent words of despair. He never knew 
just where he spent that day—certainly 
not in the office at the Works; but, wher- 
ever it was, it brought him face to face 
with his opportunity. Should he accept 
it? Should he refuse it? He said to 
himself that he could not decide. Per- 
haps he was right; he had_ shirked 
decisions all his life; perhaps so great a 
decision was impossible for him. At any 
rate, he thought it was. Something must 
decide for him. What should it be? All! 
that afternoon he tried to make a small 
decision which should settle the great 
decision. Of course, he might pitch up 
a penny? no, the swiftness of such judg- 
ment seemed beyond endurance; he might 
say: “if it rains before noon, I’ll let her 
go”; then he could watch the skies, and 
meet the decision gradually; no; it rained 
so often in March! If whem he got back 
to the hotel he found her wearing this 
piece of jewelry or that; if the grimy 
pigeon, teetering up and down on the 
granite coping across the street, flew 
away before he reached the next cross- 
ing. . . . On and on his mind went, 
jibing away, terrified, from each sug- 
gestion; then returning to it again. 
It was dusk when he came back to the 
hotel. David’s mother was sitting with 
Elizabeth, and they were talking idly 
of Nannie’s new house, or Cherry- 
pie’s bad cold, or anything but the one 
thing that was always on their minds, 
when, abruptly. Blair entered. He flung 
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open the door with a bang,—then stood 
stock-still on the threshold. He was very 
pale, but the room was so shadowy that 
his pallor was not noticed. 

“Why are you sitting here in the 
« Why 
don’t you light the gas? Good God!” 
he said, almost with a sob. Elizabeth 
looked at him in astonishment; before 
she could reply that she and Mrs. Richie 
iked the dusk and the firelight, he saw 
that she was not alone, and burst into 
1 loud laugh: “ Mrs. Richie here? How 
ppropriate |” 


dark!” he eried out, violently. 


He came forward into the 
rcle of flickering light, but he seemed to 
walk unsteadily and his face was ghastly. 
Che two ladies exchanged a startled look. 
Blair’s gentleness had never failed Da- 
d’s mother before; she thought, with 
consternation, that he had been drink- 
ig. Perhaps her gravity checked his 
reckless mood, for he said more gently: 
‘I beg your pardon; I didn’t see you, 
Mrs. Richie. I was startled because 
everything was dark. Outer darkness! 
Please don’t go,” he ended; “it’s so ap- 
propriate for you to be here!” Again 
his voice was sardonic. Mrs. Richie said, 
‘idly, that she had been just about to 
return to her own room. As she left 
them, she said to herself anxiously that 
he was afraid there was something the 
atter. She would have been sure of it 
had she stayed in the twilight with the 
husband and wife. 

“Till light the gas,” Elizabeth said, 
rising. But he caught her wrist. 

“No! No! there’s no use lighting 
up now.” As he spoke he pulied her 
down on his knee. “Elizabeth, is 
there no hope?” he said; “none? none?” 
She was silent. He leaned his forehead 
on her shoulder for a moment, and she 
heard that dreadful sound—a man’s weep- 
ing. Then suddenly, roughly, he flung 
his arms about her, and kissed her vio- 
lently — her face, her eyes, her neck; 
the next moment he pushed her from 
his knee. “Why, why did you sit here 
in the dark to-night? I never knew 
vou sit in the dark!” He left her, 
standing amazed and offended, her hair 
ruffled, the lace about her throat in dis- 
order; at the window, his back turned 
to her, he flung over his shoulder: 
“Look here—you can go. I won’t hold 
you any longer. I suppose your uncle can 
Vor. CXXIIL.—No. 737.—91 
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fix it up; some damned legal quibble will 
get-you out of it. I—I’ll do my part.” 

Before she could ask him what he 
meant he went out. He had accepted his 
opportunity ! 

But it was not until the next day that 
she really understood. 

“He told her,” Mrs. Richie told Rob- 
ert Ferguson that night, “that he will 
take Nannie and go abroad indefinitely; 
she can call it desertion. Yes; on Nan- 
nie’s money, of course; how else could he 
go? Oh, my poor Blair!” 

“Poor Blair’? He deserves all he 
gets,” Elizabeth’s uncle said, after his 
first astonishment. Then, in spite of 
himself, he was sorry for Blair. “I sup- 
pose he’s hard hit,” he said, grudgingly, 
“but as for ‘poor Blair,’ I don’t believe 
it goes very deep with him. You say 
he was out of temper because she had not 
lighted up, and told her she could go? 
Rather a casual way of getting rid of 
a wife.” 

“ Robert, how can you be so unjus:?” 
she reproached him. “Oh, perhaps he 
will be a man yet! How proud his 
mother would be.” 

‘My dear Helena, one swallow doesn’t 
make a summer.” Then, a little ashamed 
of his harshness, he added, “ No, he'll 
never be very much of a person; but he’s 
his mother’s son, so he can’t be all bad; 
he’ll just wander round Europe, with 
Nannie tagging on behind, enjoying him- 
self more or less harmlessly.” 

“ Robert,” she said, softly, “I’m not 
sure that Elizabeth will accept his sacri- 
fice.” 

“What! Not accept it? Nonsense! 
Of course she’ll accept it. I should have 
doubts of her sanity if she didn’t. If 
Blair had been half as much of a man as 
his mother, he’d have made the ‘ sacri- 
fice,’ as you call it, long ago. Helena, 
you’re too extreme. Duty is well enough, 
but don’t run it into the ground.” 

Mrs. Richie was silent. 

“Don’t you agree with me?’ 

“ No.” 

“Helena, you know she ought to leave 
him!” 

“Tf every woman left unpleasant con- 
ditions—mind, he isn’t unkind or wicked 
—what would become of us, Robert ?”’ 

Elizabeth’s uncle would not pursue her 
logic; his face suddenly softened: “ Well, 
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David will come to his own at last! 
I wonder how soon after the thing is 
fixed up (if it*ean be fixed up) they can 
marry ?” 

The color rose sharply in her face. 

“ You think they won’t?’ he exclaimed. 

“T hope not. Oh, I hope not!” 

“Why not?’ he said, affronted. 

“ Because I don’t want them to 
what seems to me wrong.” 

“Wrong! If the law permits it, 
can’t say ‘ wrong.’ ” 

“J think it is,” she said, timidly; then 
tried to explain that it seemed to her 
that no one, just for his own happiness, 
should do a thing which would injure the 
ideals by which the rest of us live. “I 
don’t express it very well,” she said, 
flushing; “but, besides that, I think we 
ought to take the consequences of our 
sins. I think they ought, all three of 
them, to just try and make the best of 
things.—Robert, did it ever strike you, 
that making the best of things was one 
way of entering the Kingdom of Heaven ?” 

“That’s high talk; well enough for 
angels; but no men and mighty few 
women are angels. I,” he interrupted 
himself, hurriedly, “don’t like angel 
women myself.” 

She smiled sadly. 

“ Telena,” 


do 


you 


he said, gently, “do you 
mind telling me how you finally brought 


‘em to their senses that night? Don’t 
if you’d rather not.” 

Her face quivered. “I would rather,” 
she said. “There was only one way; 
1... told them, Robert.” 

There was a moment of silence, then 
Robert Ferguson blew his nose. “ You 
are an angel, after all,” he said. He 
twitched his glasses off, and began to 
polish them; then he lifted a ribbon fall- 
ing from her waist, and kissed it. 


“1 want you to know,” she said, “ that 
I shall not try to influence either David 
or Elizabeth. They both know what | 
think, and I know they will do what the, 
think right; it may not be my right—” 

“Tt won’t be,” he told her, dryly 
“Once a man is free to marry his girl, 
mothers take a back seat.” 

She smiled wisely. 

He gave his snort of a laugh. “Oh, 
you can smile; but, my dear Helena, th 
apron-string won’t do for a man who is 
thirty years old. Yes, they'll do as they 
choose, in spite of either you or me 
and J know what it will be!” 

“Poor Blair,” she said, sighing 
“Robert, if she leaves him you will be 
kind to him, won’t you? He’s never had 
a chance—” 

3ut he was not thinking of Blair; h 
was looking into her face, and sudden- 
ly his own face moved with emotion: 
“Helena, don’t be obstinate any longer, 
dear. We have so little time left! 1 
don’t ask you to love me, but just marry 
me, Helena.” 

“Oh, my dear Robert—” 

“Will you?” 

“Tf I lived here,” she said breathk ssly, 
“my boy could not come to see me.” 

“Ts that the reason you say no?” 

She was silent. 

“Will vou?” he said again. 

Her voice was so low he could hardly 
hear her answer: “ No.” 

And at that his face glowed with sud- 
den, amazed assurance. “ Why,” he cried, 
* you love me!” 

She looked at him beseechingly. 
ert, please—” 

“ Life has been good to me, after all,” 
he said, joyously; “ I’ve got what I don’t 
deserve!” 

Helena was silent. 


o tob- 


[THE END] 
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HE June twilight crept softly along 

the highways and byways in the 

little, lazy village of Greenbush, 
ind Martelia Flagg sat on her leaf- 
( overed porch and looked off at the 
‘South Meadows.” Her handkerchief 
lay in suggestive readiness on her lap, 
but, in spite of a perhaps seeming fore- 
thought, Martelia had not come out on 
the porch to ery. Martelia never planned 
to cry. When she cried it was because 
the tears were wrung out from her 


against her will. She had wandered 
ut on the porch because she didn’t 
know what else to do. The supper 


dishes were done, it wasn’t time to 
light up, and she was lonesome. She 
wanted her brother William. And with 
low persistence his face came back to 
her as it had looked that afternoon in 
its stiffly flower-trimmed casket. It had 
lain there very quietly under her own 
long, quiet, last look. Was this peaceful 
physical mask that she looked at sym- 
bolie of a real peace somewhere for the 
real William, the joyous, noisy, living 
William, whom she had protected with 
her comfortable, housewifely little ways 
for so many years? It hardly seemed to 
her that she could endure it not to know 
that William was comfortable now. She 
could g0 on alone herself, it wasn’t that, 
but not to know—surely—just how it was 
with him! She pressed her hand to her 
high, worn forehead, where the gray hair 
fell softly, and her eyes looked absently 
at the meadows, full of an unexpressed 
pain. 

And up and down the little village the 
principal subject of discussion, as Mar- 
telia sat there,’was what was to become 
of her. What would she do? William 
Flagg hadn’t left a cent of money behind 
him. They all knew that. They knew 
that William hadn’t any money to leave. 
He had always worked hard on the farm; 
there were lines on his round, twinkling 
face that suggested risings with the sun 
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in summer and without the sun in win- 

ter; but for all that, they knew that 

William was “never any hand to save.” 

Martelia knew it only too well. She knew 

more. “ He was never any hand to make 
let alone saving.” 

And back of all her other troubled 
thoughts was always the question which 
kept repeating and repeating itself. What 
was going to become of her now? And 
with a vision of details always clear in 
her practical mind, she thought of the 
pantry, with its fair allowance of food 
and its flour-barrel still perhaps a quar- 
ter full; of the hens that were laying 
three or four eggs a day, of the piece 
of meadow-land, green with tender new 
tobacco and corn that must be sold to 
pay the doctors’ bills, and of the cows 
that were already sold. William had 
never known about that. She was glad 
that he hadn’t. It was only when they 
talked about the operation and‘ another 
nurse that, with the desperation of neces- 
sity upon her, she had gone to work and 
sold both the cows. Oh, that had been 
an expensive and cruel illness, and out 
of it she had come with deeper lines 
across her forehead, a helpless realiza- 
tion that it was all over, and a clear 
knowledge that there was nothing left 
for her to live on. 

A breeze fanned across the meadow as 
she meditated, and blew up to her in 
gentle gusts, just stirring the gray hair 
over the troubled forehead. She turned 
her head at the sound of approaching 
steps. It was her old neighbor, Eben 
Moore, and he came along the soft earth 
walk which ran in front of the house. 
He hesitated a moment before turning 
into the little path leading to the steps, 
but it was only for a moment, and then 
he came slowly, steadily on again. 

“Good -evening, Eben.” Martelia’s 
voice was even to colorlessness, but she 
looked at the new-comer with a serious 
directness. “ Won’t you sit down?” 
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Eben glanced questioningly at the steps 
below him. He was painfully going over 
again in his mimd the events of the after- 
noon, Martelia’s part in them, Martelia’s 
present pain, Martelia’s future per- 
plexities. It was a real grief to Eben, 
this sorrow which had come to Martelia, 
and he wanted very much to express 
something of his feeling to her. His 
mind groped hesitatingly for a moment, 
and then he eleared his throat and sat 
down on one of the lower steps. 

“It’s some cooler this evening,” he 
declared, with a quite aecidental-sounding 
cheerfulness in his voice. 

Martelia’s eyes wandered, with a shade 
of uneasiness in them, from his half- 
turned face. 

“Yes,” she agreed, with a perceptible 
cheerlessness of tone. 

A painful longing to make her under- 
stand his sympathy—to make her entirely, 
perfectly understand—clutched at Eben’s 
heart. He took out his handkerchief and 
blew his nose with careless brevity. 

“We may get a shower yet, though,” 
he added, again clearing his throat. 

“T hope if it’s going to rain it ’ll get 
through before Thursday,” observed Mar- 
telia, in perfectly safe, middle tones. 

Eben glanced at her but momentarily, 
and his curiosity was well concealed. 

“Tm going up to Lynne Thursday for 
a little visit with Julia.” 

Eben’s surprise seemed to leak out 
round the edges and corners, as it were, 
as he looked straight up at Martelia. 

“T don’t see my way clear to going, 
but she’s so set on my having the change 
that I had to give in to it.” 

“Well, I guess it ‘ll do you good!” 
came the final agreement. “It ain’t been 
any too easy a stretch for you since last 
Christmas. I guess your sister’s got the 
brains to see that.” 

He felt delightfully lubricated, lim- 
bered up, so to speak, after this long and 
positive affirmation, and Martelia glanced 
at him responsively. 

“T suppose the change won’t do me 
any hurt, but it ‘Il seem strange. I 
don’t know how it ‘ll feel to go away.” 

“You’ve always been a great hand to 
stay right at home, ain’t you?” observed 
Eben, in half-admiring tones. “ Well, I 
don’t know as I blame you; I’m con- 
sid’rable of a stay-at-home myself.” 
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“It’s nineteen years this coming Au 
gust since I’ve really been off visitin’. 
That was the summer after Julia mar- 
ried and went to Lynne to live.” 

“Yes—seem ’s if I remembered that,” 
agreed Eben, softly. 

“Yes,” echoed Martelia, “she was pos 
sessed to have me go up and see the new 
house and all, and I stayed a fortni’t. 
I guess it’s changed some since then. 
And of course her bein’ alone ‘Il make 
it seem diffrent. George is off at th 
poultry show in Westboro, and visitin’ 
his mother at the same time, so we'll 
be pretty much to ourselves.” 

Eben meditated. “Lynne’s a_ nice 
town, they say,” he finally ventured, 
humbly. “Was you planning to stay 
about a fortni’t this time?” 

“T ain’t really made my plans,” r 
plied Martelia, with the suggestion of a 
quaver in her voice. 

Eben looked steadily at the meadow, 
and Martelia struggled with herself. 
Should she say it? 

“What I'd like would be to get some 
kind—of a place,” she broke out, weakly. 

Eben continued to look at the meadow. 

“Some kind of easy work—out some- 
wheres?” He tried to make his voice so 
very easy and unsurprised. 

“T don’t know so much—about it’s 
being easy. But—something to do. I—I 
guess I’ve got to get something to do.” 

Eben’s thoughts fought one another 
desperately, lamely. For a long time 
Eben had wanted to marry Martelia. He 
had wanted to for almost twenty years. 
And in that time he had always waited 
for what seemed to him just the right 
and proper opportunity of saying so to 
her—without causing her any sudden 
and embarrassing discomfort, any rude 
and startling surprise. Had that oppor- 
tunity come at last in the form of a 
sorrow which took her out of the realm 
of even that possibility? 

“What kind of—what kind of work 
was you thinking of?” he asked, with 
hesitating gentleness. 

“T don’t know as it’s for me to say; I 
guess I’m ready to do most anything— 
that’s self-supportin’. I didn’t ever make 
any plans for it. I wouldn’t ever sup- 
posed I’d be left alone like this—without 
William.” 


“There wouldn’t anybody supposed 
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so,” murmured Eben, out of the chaos of 


his battling thoughts. . . . “ Would you 
do you think you’d take to—well, to bein’ 
a housekeeper, or anything like that— 
if you could find just the right kind 
of folks 9” 

“T suppose I could do that better than 
most anything else; it’s about all I’ve 
ever done—housekeepin’—and I guess it’s 
about all I know how to do extra well.” 

“T was thinkin’ of Daniel Wright 

“Daniel Wright,” she echoed, passive- 
ly-—* up at Pemberton ?” 

“Yes: I heard last week Daniel’s house- 
keeper's left him. Would you take to 
doin’ anything like that—would you care 
anything about housekeepin’ for Daniel?” 
His tone was one admirably adapted to 
a child confronted by something dis- 
agreeable. He watched the sudden 
shrinking on her worn, delicate face. 

“Yes, I’d be willin’ to do housekeepin’ 
for Daniel Wright,” she answered, slowly. 

“T was goin’ to drive up there to- 
morrow to look over some cattle. I'll see 
Daniel, if you say so.” 

She looked down at him a moment 
without answering, and then her words 
seemed to feel their way along in a brave 
effort at reasonableness. 

“T’d be much obliged to you if you 
would, Eben. As I told you just now, it 
ain’t a time for me to be tellin’ what I’ll 
do or what I won’t do; it’s—what can I get 
to do.” Her voice floundered and dropped 
onto a helpless sort of pause. Eben had 
an overwhelming desire to take her in 
his arms and tell her not to worry—not 
to worry, that he would take care of her 
always—all the rest of his life! Hadn't 
the time come? How would she take it? 
She would be glad! No, she wouldn’t 
be glad; yes, she would be glad, no— 
his thoughts trailed off weakly. Who 
was he, to startle her with anything like 
that ? 

“ T’ll come over and let you know about 
it as ’*s I get home to-morrow,” he 
murmured, getting up from the low step 
and turning into the little path which 
led to the sidewalk. “Of course, Daniel 


soon 


may have got somebody before now, or 
he may have got his eye on somebody, but 
*twon’t do any harm to inquire.” 
“T’d be much obliged to you, Eben.” 
He paused a moment, looking back at 


her, as the breeze from the meadows 
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fanned her gently and stirred the leaves 
which hung around her on the porch. 
“ Well, I guess I'll have to be goin’ back,” 
he said. 

“ Yes, I s’pose it’s most bedtime, but 
warm it’s pleasant to sit 
Listen to the frogs singin’ !” 


it’s so out. 

“ That’s so; they’re makin’ consid’rable 
of a rumpus, ain’t they; well 

“ Good-night, Eben.” She was accus- 
tomed to helping him over hard places 
like that. And she watched him as he 
moved noiselessly along the soft earth 
sidewalk till he wavered dimly and then 
faded under the shadow of the big elm 
at the turning. 


” 


“Eben was always good—like that!” 
she meditated, her hand reaching out 
quickly for the handkerchief on her lap. 
“T wonder how I’d_ like—bein’ 
keeper !” 

She wondered about it all night, and 
the next day it was still going round in 
her mind, round and round in a eircle 
which had neither beginning nor end. It 


house- 


was not until evening, when she again 
hung over her little pile of supper dishes 
in the kitchen, that it seemed to sudden- 
ly stop going round, and she looked up 
in relief. Eben was standing there in the 
kitehen door, his eyes traveling toward 
her with vague uneasiness. 

“ Oh, sit down, Eben,” encouraged Mar- 
telia. “ I was just finishing up the dishes.” 

He watched her as she picked up a 
hot teacup draining on a carefully spread 
towel and wiped it with another towel, 
stiff with air and soap-suds. “It won’t 
take me but a minute now.” 

Eben still hovered in the open door- 
way, his hand resting on the door-jamb 
just above his head. Outside the birds 
piped drowsily, and the leaves of a butter- 
nut-tree waved sleepily in the creeping 
twilight. 

“ About Daniel Wright—” began Eben, 
his voice groping its way softly across 
the room to her. 

“Did you see him?” encouraged Mar- 
telia, steadily. 

“Why, yes, I saw him. He seemed 
favorable to you, but -there’s a 
party he’s waitin’ to hear from.” 

“ Some that’s considerin’ 
place ?” 

“Well, yes, I judge she’s kind o’ half 


considerin’ it—but Daniel didn’t seem to 
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put much stock in her, either. She ain’t 
much to get, I guess—an’ I don’t think 
he’s really lookin’ for her to take it.” 
He paused cautiously. “ He’s goin’ to 
let you know by next week,” he added. 

Martelia took up a last remaining 
spoon and held it thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment in the dampened, sun-dried towel. 
“An’ here I am goin’ to Lynne to- 
morrow! “Twon’t do to keep him waitin’ 
for his letter to go round Robin Hood’s 
barn like that.” 

“Well, I s’pose I oughter told him 
about that,” apologized Eben, “but he 
was feelin’ kind of irritable over bein’ 
without anybody for so long—and I 
thought *twa’n’t best to bother him by 
confusin’ him any.” He looked slowly 
at Martelia. “I don’t know as you'd 
really like, anyway—” he ventured, gently. 
“David gits more cranky and irritable 
as he gits on in years.” 

“T wouldn’t be surprised,” agreed Mar- 
telia, going to the pantry with the little 
pile of dishes, “but it ain’t for me to 
pick and choose. I suppose he’ll want me 
to write him my answer just as soon ’s his 
letter comes—supposin’, of course, the 
other party don’t want the place.” 

“T s’pose he does. He says—well, he 
says he wants you to write him your 
answer the same day for sure. I oughter 
’a’ told him about your goin’ to Lynne,” 
added Eben, humbly. 

“Of course I could have his letter sent 
right up to Lynne special deliv’ry. I 
s’pose I’d get it the same day that way.” 

“That’s it,” declared Eben, admiring- 
ly; “that’s better’n confusin’ him about 
the address. Tell Ashael if anything 
comes from Pemberton to have it sent 
right on special.” 

“ An’ I don’t know as I want Ashael 
figurin’ over the Pemberton postmark, 
either. I’d sooner tell him send ev’ry- 
thing that comes special than have him 
makin’ his guesses that way. I ain’t 
lookin’ for anything else,.anyway.” 

“Well, leave it like that, then. Ashael 
‘ll be glad enough to accomerdate you. 
Don’t you want me to stop in an’ tell 
him about it?” 

“No, I'll stop in on my way to the 
depot and tell him.” 

Eben hovered in the doorway, through 
which the sounds of the piping birds 
came more and more faintly. 


“ Are you all packed up for startin’ ?” 

“Yes; I finished packin’ my trunk 
yesterday. Hiram’s comin’ for it in the 
mornin’ about eight, and I’ll ride to the 
depot with him.” 

Eben moved several steps into the 
kitchen and looked silently at Martelia 
through the darkening light. 

“T hope you ain’t goin’ to feel obliged 
to take up with David’s offer if it comes,” 
he began, with an unhappy realization 
of helplessness; “it might not be—any 
too easy a job for you.” 

“T told you before it ain’t for me to 
pick and choose. As I’m left, there ain’t 
anybody to take care of me—so I guess— 
I guess Ill take care of myself.” 

Eben moved a step nearer. 

“Would you—you oughter ’a’ got mar- 
ried,” he whispered, huskily. He could 
just see her delicate, tired face through 
the soft shadows which seemed to hang 
between them. He could see the little, 
startled response which touched it at 
his words. 

“Mebbe you're better off not to be, 
though.” His voice came with brief 
naturalness again. “ Well—”’ He moved 
back to the open door. 

“Well, good-night,” encouraged Mar- 
telia, “and good-by if I don’t see you 
again.” 

He turned and looked back at her, his 
hands hanging loosely at his sides. 

“ Good-by,” he echoed, glancing out at 
the dark trees in an awkward effort at 
perfect ease. “ Well—if you decide on 
goin’ to Pemberton I hope you'll like—” 
He stumbled a little as he made his way 
down the low steps in the dim light, and 
then he moved slowly across the yard, 
while the last, faint, final pipings died 
away in the trembling branches, and Mar- 
telia watched him, as she had the evening 
before, while he turned to the sidewalk 
and then traveled on until he was lost 
again under the shadow of the big elm 
at the turning. 


Sister Julia felt a certain amount of 
self-satisfaction and elation at her suc- 
cess in getting Martelia safely settled in 
Lynne, and it was on Julia’s own trig 
porch that they both rocked comfortably 
the next evening, while a neatly set house 
or two looked back at them confidingly 
from the other side of the street. It was 
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a cozy, little and Mar 
telia swayed restfully, while Julia talked 


as her rockers creaked. 


compact town, 


“ Yes, I suppose it’s changed some since 
you were here,” she declared for the third 
time; “and yet, after all, it ain’t the 
kind of a town that would ever chang 
very much. There’s about the same fam- 


ilies here that there was twenty years 
ago, take ’em all in all. Of course death 
makes changes, but it’s the same kind 
of folks that’s left, too. It must b 
strange to live in a city where you don’t 
know searcely anybody,” she added, 


musingly. 

“Yes, it must be awfu! 
agreed Martelia, fresh from the sleeping 
highways and byways of Greenbush and 
the South Meadows, where the tender, 
growing things were still trembling sound- 
lessly up into life. 

“Tt can’t be satisfaction at 
not knowin’ folks,” reasoned Julia; “ 
in Lynne, it ain’t only that you know 
folks, but you know what happens to ’em. 
Now, take it this mornin’, Mis’ Holland 


lonesome Pe 


all, 


why, 


any 


lost Spot, the black-an’-tan she’s had 
since he was a puppy. Well, by noon 
there wa’n’t scarcely anybody in town 


but what knew Spot was lost, and was 
on the lookout for him.” 

“Did they find him?” questioned Mar- 
telia, interestedly. 

“Oh yes, land! they found him. He 
was visitin’ Mis’ Porter, and they might 
’a’ known it at the beginnin’. She’s al- 
ways made consid’rable of him, and he 
feels about the same as at home there, 
I guess. She laffed when she found out 
ev’rybody was lookin’ for him. Mis’ 
Porter wants us to come down there to 
supper to-morrow. You who she 
is, don’t vou? She used to live right over 
there in the brown house before she was 
Don’t 

She 

She 


know 


Jurnham she was. 
Lura Burnham ? 
wa’n’t married when you were here. 
used to come over here and visit with 
you on the porch, I remember. I recol- 
lect a white dress she had that summer 
with green ribbon trimmings. 
real pretty then, but she’s faded a good 
deal since she was married.” 

“Yes, seem ’s if I remember her,” 


Lura 
remember 


married. 
you 


She was 


mused Martelia; “she had front teeth 
set extra wide apart, didn’t she? 
remember her. 


Yes, I 


Has she got ang children ¢” 
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Martin. 
his twelfth birthday. Well, I guess here 
Martin now, speakin’ of angels. 
No, it ain’t, either; it’s Goodlet Ashley. 
Well, it might 
An’ they ain’t either of °em any too much 


“ Only one. He's just passed 


eomes 
’s well be one ’s another. 
of an angel, I guess.” 


Goodlet Ashley the path 
which led to the house, with an air pure- 


turned up 


ly of business and the concerns only of 
business. 
~ Why, 


Julia, in 


murmured 

“T hope 
there ain’t anything the matter with any- 
body.” ‘ 

“No,” explained Martelia, in a hurried 
sort of apology, “I guess it’s something 
to do with that Pemberton place I was 
tellin’ you about. No; it ecouldn’t be 
time to hear that, either. This 
must ’a’ come about ’s soon as I started. 
Well, what do you suppose—’ 


le tter ied 
sudden consternation. 


he’s 


got a 


from 


But the Ashley boy was wasting no 
time. “It’s for Miss Martelia Flagg,” 


he explained. 

“Well, thank you for bringin’ it over, 
Goodlet,” returned Julia, briskly; “ did 
you inquire for us? I hope you didn’t 
have to come a-purpose.” 

“ Tt’s special deliv’ry,” explained Good- 
let, both brief and in his dignity. 
“You have to sign for it.” 

Julia looked “What in the 
world are they sendin’ you anything like 
that for, Marty?” she inquired, as Goodlet 
departed. “I had 
long ’s I’ve been here. It ain’t any more 
bad news, I hope.” 


curt 


awed. 


never such a thing, 


“T guess I’ve had about all the bad 
news there is to have,” returned Mar- 
telia, with a dry resignation; “no, it’s 


that Pemberton fix. I 
told ’em to send ev’rything special—like 
this. Well, this wa’n’t hardly worth it,” 
she continued, as her eyes traveled down 
the unfolded sheet; “ it’s from Zeri Smith 
about the meadow-land. It ain’t 
secret; you can see it, but he knows he’s 
got to offer more’n that.” 

“T guess he’s tryin’ to do you, ain’t 
he?” meditated Julia, as she scrutinized 
the sheet. 

“T guess he is. He’s close. And mean? 
My, but Zeri Smith’s mean when it comes 
to any business dealin’s! - He talked me 
most to death about it last week, and 
now he thinks he’ll try writin’. Well, the 


on account of 


any 
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meadow-land ain’t goin’ for any such 
price as that!” 

She repeated her declaration emphat- 
ically after she was settled for the night 
in Julia’s stiff, clean guest-chamber. And 
she repeated it again at the breakfast 
table the next morning, while the June 
sun streamed across the room to meet the 
coffee-scented steam which rose from her 
cup, and a June rose bowed to her 
breezily through the open window. 

“Well, I guess you're right,” en- 
couraged Julia. 

They talked about it as they went on 
with the morning work. And then they 
talked of the other conditions surround- 
ing Martelia, with their various and 
possible outcomes. 

“Tf William had only been a little 
more of a hand to look ahead!” declared 
Julia, finally, with an inevitable and sort 
of mournful survey of the whole unfort- 
unate situation. 

“Oh, well, it doesn’t do any good to 
talk like that! He wasn’t made that 
way, and that’s all. You can’t change 
people, and there’s others that never ’d 
have half the good things about them 
that William had.” 

“Oh, I ain’t saying anything against 
William!” Julia paused. “Say, what- 
ever’s become of Eben Moore?” she ques- 
tioned, after brief meditation. 

Martelia flushed faintly with surprise. 

“There ain’t anything become of him,” 
she returned, stiffly; “ he’s there in Green- 
bush the same as ever.” 

“T used to think he’d like to have 
married you, Marty,” went on Julia, 
frankly. 

The flush spread itself all over Mar- 
telia’s faded, delicate face. 

“There never was any cause for you 
to think anything like that,” she replied, 
in a low voice, with the slightest per- 
ceptible tremor waving through it. 

“Oh, p’r’aps not, but I just used to 
think so. Well—what’s the matter now?” 
And she gazed curiously through the open 
window. “What's Goodlet Ashley after 
this time? I declare I believe he’s got 
another letter for you, Marty; I believe 
he has, sure’s the world.” 

The flush was still deep on Martelia’s 
cheeks, and Julia glanced at her briefly 
as she hurried to the door. 

“ Well, they seem to be keepin’ you in 


business, Goodlet,” she declared, cheer- 
fully. “What you got now? Another 
one?” 

“Yessum; she’s got to sign for it,” 
announced Goodlet, still brief and 
business-like. 

“ Well, come here, Marty; you got to 
sign. How much do they pay you for 
doin’ post-office business for them?” she 
inquired, interestedly. 

“ Five cents,” replied Goodlet, prompt- 
ly. 
“Well, accordin’ to that, you’re ten 
cents better off than you was yesterday at 
this time, ain’t you?” 

“ Yessum,” replied Goodlet. And, with- 
out a thought of complicating the con- 
versation further, he immediately depart- 
ed, while a neighbor from across the 
street gazed after him in questioning 
perplexity. 

There was a flash in Martelia’s eye that 
went well with her warmly tinted cheek. 
“Tt’s that old fool of a Zeri Smith!” 
she mumbled, wrathfully. “Now did 
you ever hear of anything more ridik- 
erlous than him startin’ up a special- 
deliv’ry route like this! For pity’s sake 
let me set down and write to him this 
minute!” She looked back at Julia as 
she stood in the open dining-room door. 
“Tf we're goin’ down to Mis’ Porter’s 
to supper,” she suggested, “I s’pose we’ll 
have to have dinner in pretty good sea- 
son, won't we, so ’s to get the work out 
the way in time?” 

“Yes, we'll have it prompt twelve,” 
returned Julia, reasonably. “Tl pare 
the potatoes now, I guess, an’ git the 
turnips ready. Tl bet Lura has cold 
roast pork and gooseberry jam for sup- 
per,” she added, in comfortable medita- 
tion. “You see if she don’t. Nothing 
against her if she does. But you just 
notice. It ‘ll be all right if we leave 
here about three.” 

The clock was striking as they went 
down the steps in their neat black dresses, 
and at four they sat in Mrs. Porter’s 
best parlor, while the hostess herself, a 
person of unquestioned versatility, talked 
cordially, kept an eye always on the win- 
dow for any chance passing sight, and 
knitted petticoat edging. 

“Well, what’s Henry Basset tearin’ 
along like that for!” she volunteered 
presently. “I hear he’s havin’ his house 


























“ SHE'S GOT TO SIGN 


an’ barn shingled. I guess something’s 
the matter from the looks. Why, he’s 
comin’ in here!” She had already risen 
from her seat by the window, and, with 
her ball of yarn trailing after her, she 
met the messenger at the door. 

“Ts Miss Martelia Flagg here?’ he 
panted, breathlessly; “there’s a special- 
deliv’ry letter here for her. It put me 
back some goin’ up to her sister’s with 
it first, but I got down here quick ’s I 
could!” Mr. Basset emitted all the re- 
maining breath he had in a fearful gust, 
and Martelia approached him expression- 
lessly with an outstretched hand. 

“Yes, you just sign there, will you, 
Miss Flagg?” panted Mr. Basset. “I 
hope I ain’t brought you any bad news.” 
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guess not,” Mar- 
eyes her 
eager light of anticipation, as 
the messenger blew out another gust and 
departed, looking both 


lieved. 


murmured 


hostess’s were on 


relaxed and re- 
Martelia hovered uneasily in the 
doorway. 

‘“‘ Well—I hope it ain’t any bad news?” 
encouraged Mrs. Porter. 

“No.” Martelia’s 
letter. “Tt’s 
the sewin’ society,” 
lessly. 


were on her 
just a from 
she explained, care- 


eyes 


open note 


“From the sewin’ society?’ persisted 
Mrs. Porter. 


“ They’re goin’ to sew for the Perkinses 


at the meetin’ next Wednesday the 


Perkinses that were burnt out last week. 
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They want a good full meeting,” declared 
Martelia, weakly. 

“Sew for the Perkinses!” Mrs. Por- 
ter’s mouth sagged open in unconcealed 
astonishment. “ Well, I don’t see any 
call for searin’ you half to death if they 
are! They ain’t tryin’ to start you home 
to sew for the Perkinses, are they?” 

“1 guess they sent ’em to ev’rybody in 
the society,” explained Martelia; but 
Mrs. Porter still gazed in amazement and 
disgust at the official-looking envelope. 

“T don’t wonder she was surprised at 
it,” observed Julia, as they walked home 
under the trees together in the evening, 
“ gettin’ anything like that special de- 
liv’ry. Why didn’t you explain it a lit- 
tle to her?” 

“Oh, I don’t want folks discussin’ my 
affairs,” returned Martelia, a bit ir- 
ritably, “and don’t for pity’s sake say 
a word about Pemberton to anybody! 
There ain’t anything sure about it, any- 
way, and I certainly don’t want them 
discussin’ me.” 

“No, but I guess they'll be discussin’ 
you more if you keep this special- 
deliv’ry cireus a-goin’. There—didn’t I 
tell you she’d have cold pork and goose- 
berry jam for supper?” She turned her 
head at the sound of pursuing steps. 
“Good land! Say, this is goin’ too fur, 
Marty!” And Goodlet Ashley, back in 
his own rightful business again, stopped 
directly beside them on the sidewalk. 

Martelia glanced down at him with a 
kind of shrinking evasion. 

“Tt’s a letter for you,” he answered, 
briefly; “ you have to sign for it.” 

“T suppose it come in on the evening 
mail,” declared Julia, good-naturedly. 
“Well, how happened it you didn’t get 
the one that came this afternoon? You 
lost your job, didn’t you ?” 

“Yessum,” replied Goodlet, and, just 
glancing at Martelia’s hastily written 
signature, he silently sped away. 

“ Well, ain’t you really carryin’ it a lit- 
tle too fur, Marty?” questioned Julia, 
again in low tones; “look at ’em peekin’ 
out the winder over there at the Lis- 
combs’. It attracts consid’rable attention 
to stop like that and sign for anything 
on the street. There’s Andrew Cam’ell 
come to a dead standstill down there, 
he’s a-lookin’ at you so hard. An’ Mis’ 
Sears is stoppin’ her baby-carriage. 


You'll have the whole town up in arms, 
Marty, if you don’t call a halt on this 
special deliverin’.” 

Martelia’s hand shook with unmis- 
takable agitation as she put a folded 
sheet back into the torn envelope. 

“T never was one to want to attract 
attention,” she replied, in a quavering 
voice of dignity. 

“ Maybe you wasn’t, but you’re attract- 
in’ it all right; an’ look at the bill you’re 
runnin’ up! You'll be gettin’ that 
special deliv’ry, next you know. Well—” 
She looked down at the envelope with 
no attempt to conceal her curiosity. 

“ Well,” echoed Martelia, with a faint 
red spot on each cheek, “it ain’t any- 
thing worth talkin’ about; it’s—a bill for 
kindlin’; that’s the amount of it.” 

“ Wanter know!” murmured Julia. 

“T guess I better write to Ashael, 
an’ tell him not to do this way any 
longer,” she broke out, suddenly, in faint, 
unhappy concession. “I can’t be makin’ 
myself ridikerlous this way.” 

“Oh, well, I guess likely this ‘Il end 
it, won’t it?” Julia glanced at her good- 
naturedly. “Don’t you worry. You 
won’t get any more.” 

But Martelia felt hounded by vague 
apprehensions. She went to bed with 
an unhappy cloud hanging over her, and 
she awoke in the morning conscious 
that it was still there. But as the day 
wore on and nothing happened to dis- 
turb it she found herself gradually re- 
laxing into the atmosphere of peace and 
calm which seemed to prevail generally. 
And finally, from their swaying rockers, 
she and Julia surveyed each other with 
comfortable satisfaction. 

“T told you I guessed that was the 
last of your special deliv’ries,” began 
Julia. 

“*Sh-sh-sh!” broke out Martelia, faint- 
ly. She turned her head with an ex- 
pression of hunted helplessness. “ Don’t 
say a word! Here comes — Goodlet 
Ashley !” 

Goodlet advanced with his familiar, 
business-like tread, quite. conscious that 
he had attracted both attention and 
curiosity all along his way. 

“Tt’s another special deliv’ry,” he an- 
nounced. 

It was an unfortunate word which he 
had added to his previous set form of 
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speech, and Martelia looked at him 
belligerently. 

“ You have to sign for it,” said Goodlet. 

“Well, don’t you spose I know that 
by this time?” returned Martelia, with 
a flash of heat; “ you needn’t tell me that 
ev ry time you come!” 

But Gcodlet remained unperturbed. 

“ Wait 


he made ready 


a minute!” she commanded, as 
to leave once more; “if 
they give you any more special-deliv ry 
letters, tell ‘em I don’t want an’ 
twas a ridikerlous piece o’ business your 
Tell ’em it’s an ad- 
vertisement of spring-beds, if they 
Tell don’t any more!” 
repeated. “ Do you understand ?” 

“Yessum,” returned Goodlet, as he 
promptly and silently left them. 

Martelia watched for a moment, 
and then turned a dreary, cheerless gaze 
on Julia, rocked softly 
speaking. 

“ Well, I'll go down there and tell them 
myself, then, and Ill go just as I am, 
too!” She went down the and 
glanced briefly back at Julia. 

“You look all right, if that’s what you 
mean,” said Julia. 

“You needn’t wait supper or anything 
else for me,” she added, “ though I sha’n’t 
likely be gone long. I'll at least be back 
as soon as I can get here.” And Martelia 
walked down to the sidewalk, and then 
turned and walked straight on to the 
post-office. 

Half an hour later Julia still sat on 
the porch and watched her as she came 
slowly up the street in the fading light. 

“She don’t seem to be in anything of 
a hurry,” meditated Julia. “ What’s the 
matter now, I wonder?” 

Slowly Martelia came on, on to the 
little path which led to the porch, and 
then straight up the steps. She carried 
a sealed envelope in her hand, and Julia’s 
eye fastened on it apprehensively. 


"em; 
bringin’ this one. 
ask. 
she 


em I want 


him 


who without 


steps 


“No, no—’ From Martelia’s voice 
she might have been parrying a blow. 


“Tt ain’t one of that—one of that kind! 
It’s just a plain two-cent letter!” 

Her voice broke weakly, and Julia 
looked at her, not just able to understand. 

“Who's it from?” she inquired. 

“It’s from—lI ain’t opened it yet,” she 
hesitated. “TI guess I'll go in and open 


it. 
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Julia look at 


her sister as she hovered there befor 


darted a keen, Curious 
he Ze 
the plain two-cent letter in her hand, and 
suddenly a vivid and unexpected lhght 
flashed across the groping questions of 
Julia’s mind. 

“ No, I’m goin’ in to get supper,” she 
said; “ you set down right here and read 
it.” She murmured something to her- 
self as and Martelia sat 
down as her sister’s footst ps came back 


she went in, 
to her more faintly from the house. 

The birds were piping with thin sweet- 
ness, as they had piped another evening 
in Greenbush—and a dim, shadowy light 


dropped round her protectingly. As she 
tore the envelope across and slowly drew 
out the letter between her thumb and 


forefinger, her eyes dwelt once again on 
the plain, two-cent stamp. 

“Tt seem ’a’ known how 
plagued I’d been,” she murmured, 


’s if he must 
“ an’ 
took the pains to tell ‘em not to send it 
special. Eben always like that 
about savin’ anybody.” 

Slowly her eyes gathered up the first 


was 


words of the little trembling sheet be- 
fore her. 

“Deak MartreriAa,—Greenbush dont 
hardly seem like Greenbush with you 


away, and we will all be glad to see you 
back But something | 
would like to ask you before you return; 
it is something I would like to have asked 
for a considrable number of but 
there has not ever seemed to be just the 
right opportunity for it. When I could 
say it without most likely givin you con- 
sidrable of a surprise or shock.” 


A faint flush spread itself all over 
Martelia’s face, as she leaned forward in 
the retreating light, her steadily 
gathering up the words of the letter. 


“Tt didnt seem like doing the fair 
thing by you to take you unawares with 
anything so unexpected and suddin. It 
would most likely be unhingin to you, 
and it didnt seem scarcely like a decent 
way for a man to do. But 
are visitin in Lynne I ean write it and 
that way confused 
by it, as you will most likely be alone, 
with nobody pryin at you when you get 
it. This is it, and it is nothing to 
scaire you. It is only that I would like 
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more than anything else to marry you. 
Of course I dont know how you would 
feel about it, or whether you would ever 
feel as if you would like to marry me. 
But you are there where you can have 


She still sat there all alone, but she 
was looking up at a little twinkling star 
in the sky. Was it looking at her? 

She stood up, with a smile quivering 


back at it out of her damp eyes. 
time to think it over by yourself, and tell “You can look,” she whispered, “ you 
me by and by, by a letter if you would can look now; anybody can look now!” 
rather do it that way. And you neednt One by one the stars came twinkling 
be afraid; I will always think just the out, shining, smiling down at her, and : 


same way about you, whichever way you 
decide to answer me. 


about a week longer? 





a breeze waved through the leaves above 
her till they sang a gay refrain. | 
“As I began the letter, Greenbush “Oh, ain’t it beautiful!’ she broke 
. . th 
dont hardly seem like Greenbush with out, weakly. } 
you away. Was you planning to stay There was a step behind her, and i r 
Julia stood there looking up at Martelia’s f 
“Your true friend, dampened and star-lighted face. 
“Espen Moore.” “ Ain’t it!” she echoed, gently. Julia | " 
seemed to understand. : 
She was all alone, the shadows drew “It must be—it must be beautiful ‘ 
up round her, covering her, hiding her in Greenbush to-night!” quavered Mar- 
away with soft, fluttering movements; _ telia. 


the birds closed their eyes; the leaves 
above just stirred, to whisper to her of 
a still, still solitude; and Eben’s letter 
lay waiting on her lap. 

“Tt was just like him to—to think— 
to save anybody!” she whispered, broken- 
ly. A tear trickled down her cheek and 
her hand trembled up to it. “It was 
just like him.” 


“That’s so,” agreed Julia; “but I 
guess you better come in an’ get your 
supper now.” She turned and went soft- 
ly back herself. And again Martelia 
looked up at the stars. 

“Tt must be just beautiful,” she re- 
peated, in an awed breath. “Oh, seem ’s 
if I couldn’t wait to get back to Green- 
bush!” 


Like a Belated Bird 


BY CONINGSBY DAWSON 


ab comes to men like 


a belated bird: 


He through the sunlit hours forgets to sing, 
And folds in darkling woods his timid wing, 
Nor knows himself a prophet of the word. 


aes anaes 


From moon-ribbed turrets of earth’s steepest trees, 
When loud-voiced Day hath slumbered into Night, 
Viewing anew his plaintive old delight, 

He thrills to such as chance his eestasies. 


And those who hear his glad full-throated song 
Must share his passion to the end of days; 
And those who see his shadow, these always 

Must search for one to whom it doth belong. 


But they who see Love’s self and not his shade, 
May ever hear him singing in the glade. 
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The Phillipses 


Father and Son 


BY WILLIAM GILMORE BEYMER 


EN made the great war. Thought- 
M ful, prayerful men, of mighty in- 
telleet and soul-deep conviction, 
they strove together and drew a scratch 
upon the ground from east to west, a line 
to divide South from North. Together 
they kindled a fire, and into a vast and 
devastating flame they together fanned it. 
The war was made by men. 

3ut the children, too, were drawn by 
the draught of this terrible fire. Some, 
that by it the line might be fused into 
an imperishable barrier; some, that the 
line might forever be consumed. More 
than six hundred thousand of the Fed- 
eral enlistments were by lads not yet 
twenty-one. There were thousands of 
children in the ranks of the North from 
thirteen to fifteen years of age. 

But of all this blood-stained army there 
is none of whom there is record who 
served as did Charles H. Phillips—aged 
fourteen—who for four years was a Fed- 
eral spy in the city of Richmond. 

Some time early in the winter of 61 
John Y. Phillips was sent to Richmond by 
his employers, R. M. Hoe & Co., of New 
York City, to set up and put in operation 
one of their newspaper presses for the 
Richmond Despatch. Four and a half years 
later he returned, and there gathered about 
him old friends and former neighbors. 

“What did you do, John, in Richmond 
all through the war?” said they. And 
John Phillips would draw himself up and 
with dignity and pride would slowly say, 
“T furnished the government with a lot 
of important secret information.” 

“What!” the old friends would chorus. 
“What, John! Secret service! How?” 

“That,” John Phillips would answer, 
“is a very long story to tell.” But he 
never told the story. Perhaps he but 
faithfully kept some pledge of silence; 
perhaps in Riehmond and the South 
comrades of those perilous days were 
living to as ripe an age as he. He had 
his reasons—and he never told. 


No high resolve to aid his country in 
the coming war kept John Phillips in 
Richmond when the work which took him 
there was done. He stayed because he 


was offered a better position, greater 
earnings in his peaceful trade. He was 
to work as pressman for the Despatch, 
but his real work was to repair the press 


of any newspaper in Richmond when it 
should break down. As for the war 
what war? This was but the ery of 
“Wolf, wolf!’—there would be no war! 

And so in March he brought his family 
down. His wife, and Charlie (whose story 
is to be told), aged fourteen; Jim, aged 
eleven; and the two little girls. They 
took a house on Shockhoe Hill, on the 
very outskirts of the city, and there 
Charlie became for the first time a coun 
try lad; hunted and fished and “just 
rammed round,” learning, boy-like, every 
foot of the country for miles; also such 
lore as telling time by the sun, and north 
by the moss on trees. One thing more 
he learned—to “talk ‘ Dixie’” like the 
other boys, black and white, with whom 
he played. He little dreamed what he 
sheuld do with the lnowledge later on. 

Then down in South Carolina a cannon 
was fired. The war was begun. The 
Phillipses could have gone North at first, 
but Mr. Llewellyn, of the Despatch, urged 
John Phillips to stay, and promised to 
“see them through.” After a while it 
became too late to go. For the most part 
those schools taught by men teachers 
closed, and sweet holidays came to little 
Charlie Phillips and cloyed his appetite 
vefore he, had gulped down a month of 
them. Then he volunteered to tend fly 
(the rack where the printed sheets come 
off the press), and night after night he 
stood amid the clanking presses of the 
Despatch office delightedly sniffing the 
acrid smell of damp paper and fresh ink, 
of spring midnights, and, in the late tele- 
grams, the pungent smell of war. 

And there, one night, his father quietly 
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called him from his work. He was to 
earry a note he was told. He remembers 
to-day how his father looked at him with 
grave, piercing eyes, and 

“*T)on’t ask questions,’ father said. 
‘Don’t be gabby. Keep your mouth shut 
and your eyes open—now—and always.’ ” 

He was to go down by the Old Market 
until he met a man 
(described, but not 


“Don’t be a fool, boy,” they would 
say. “You know you can trust us—we 
are all right!” 

“Sure!” he would answer. “ But how 
can | tell you if I don’t know ?” 

And thus the lesson went on, a lesson 
with a twofold purpose: they were teach- 
ing him that he was only a sharp little 

tool, dangeicus to 





named) to whom 
he was not to speak 
unless the man ask- 
ed if father had 
sent him. That, 
then, would be the 
right man, and he 
was to give him the 
note and go home 
to bed. Without 
direct words he was 
made to understand 
that this was no 
ordinary note, and 
the thought sent 
him out into the 
deserted streets 
thrilled and proud. 








himself and to them 
unless under their 
control, and _ they 
were preparing him 
—for his sake and 
theirs—against the 
day when he should 
be caught. 

The despatches or 
messages were writ- 
ten usually on nar- 
row strips of thin 
paper and_ rolled 
into little wads, 
which Charlie car- 
ried in an inner 
seam of his trousers. 
Where the mes- 
sages came from, 








From the shadow 
of the Old Market CHARLES 


itself a man stepped From a portrait made a fey 


out 

“Tid y’ pa send y’ down here to me?” 
he drawled. 

The boy fished out the serap of paper 
which he had concealed about his clothes. 

“Where was y’ pa when y’ left him?” 
the man innocently questioned. 

The boy hesitated. my don’t know,” he 
said, desperately. 

“T reckon you'll do,” chuckled the man. 

It was the first lesson in the new school, 
a lesson repeated until the test was many 
times complete: To do what he was told 
to do—no less, but of a greater certainty 
—no more! 

They, his teachers (those men whom he 
found by their descriptions, #ut never 
from their names), hammered in the les- 
son by mental assaults full of feints and 
twists and trips and all manner of un- 
fair advantages—simulated anger, jocose 
friendliness, flattery, surprise—but he al- 
ways kept his wits, and to no questions 
that they asked (once he had delivered 
the message that he had been told to 
give) did he ever know an answer. 


where they went, 
who wrote them, 
who read them ulti- 
mately, he will never 
know. Sometimes the man to whom he 
had carried a message read it; unrolled it, 
and bade him take it to another of the 
spies. As for what the messages said, how 
should he know? . . . “Open them? 
What! Open them! You never knew 
my father. Father would ’a’ killed me- 
I do believe he would ’a’ killed me! Some 
way he would have known—but it never 
entered my head to open one of those 
little wads. My father was a great big 
man. He had a brown beard and no 
mustache, so that you saw his straight, 
thin-lipped mouth. To me my father was 
a god that I worshiped, like I was a 
little heathen and him the sun. My 
father knew everything, and was never 
wrong, always dignified, an’ kind o’ cold; 
but he had the warmest heart and the 
heaviest hand of any man I ever knew.” 
So that was it—idolatry! That queer, 
rare blending of love and fear that makes 
for perfect, blind obedience: we shall un- 
derstand little Charlie Phillips better now. 
There came time for the learning of a 
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THE PHILLIPSES 


second lesson in a sterner school. When his 
father asked the simple question, “ Would 
like to sell Charlie ?” 
boy answered: Sure!” 


you newspapers, 
the “ Yes, 
He knew he would not have been asked 
to sell papers if selling papers were all. 
And so he was given a stock in trade and 
told that he “ had better go sell em down 
at the Rocketts’ 

at the early boat.” 


sir. 
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There was that first trip out of Rich- 
mond—a simple affair, merely the deliv- 
ery of a message. It was so easily done 
that he has forgotten all except that it 
was to Petersburg that he made his first 
trip “outside.” “Was told to do some- 
thing and did it!” He made the forty-five 
was this 
that 
drew from Charles 


miles in less than one day. It 
statement 





To the Rocketts’ 
(the boat-landing) 
he went and join- 
ed the small army 
who 
sell 

to 
passen- 


of newsboys 
to 
editions 


gathered 
first 
the 
gers leaving at the 
early hour of four 
in the morning. 
He was small and 
slight and _ fair- 
haired, and of a 
singular whiteness 
of skin, so that he 
looked delicate 
and younger than 
his actual age. 
For this reason he 


many 





Phillips 


story 


another 
that of how 
he had learned to 
ride. The cavalry 
stables were out 
along the old Ba- 
conquarter branch 
road, and 
of horses 
young 


scores 
raw 
levies in 
of a few 
cavalrymen passed 
the Phillipses’ 
house each 


charge 


day. 
would 
dash out and vault 
onto the bare 
backs of the wild- 
est of the plung- 


ing 


“Us boys” 


horses and, 








was imposed upon 
and bullied 
thrown aside; and 

then—just his 

father had known 

that he would—he turned and fought his 
He delights to-day to tell of some 
of those fights in the gray half-light of 
dawn: berserker fights of 
were: 
battles 


and 


as 


way. 


boyhood they 
fierce, bare-fist, rough-and-tumble 
with 


half - grown negroes, 


who 
made up nine-tenths of the “ newsies ” of 
Richmond. It was a Spartan school which 
at last turned him out hard and sharp 
(“ fly,” 
self-reliant, confident—a finished product. 


he calls it), agile and vigilant, 

He not told what he to do 
later on, but, if he did not guess, he soon 
learned that bundle of 
was a badge more potent than is the Red 
Cross of the non-combatant of to-day, a 
passport by which he entered prisons and 
crossed picket-lines, a commodity which 
made him weleome in camp and arsenal, 
in rifle-pit and department office. John 
Phillips had builded perhaps better than 
he knew. 


was was 


his newspapers 


their 
manes, ride in tri- 
ne portrait umph to the 
stables amid the 
cheers - or jeers 
(for there were hard falls some days) of 


In he 


clinging by 


PHILLIPS 


the delighted cavalrymen. time 
learned to ride “ anything.” 

Then came the Lynchburg trip, when 
for the first time he acted as a spy. But 
it is not the spy part which looms large 
in his own the never-to-be- 
forgotten glamour of that first long trip 
alone, the tang of traveling on a first- 
class ticket on a first-class packet of the 
River Canal. His “uncle” met 
him at the wharf and took him home and 
told him (for the first time) what he was 
to do. Few points in the story of this 
child strike so sharply home as the blind 
obedience which sent him to do he knew 
not what. 


story; it is 


J ames 


Next day he was on the Lynch- 
burg streets selling Richmond papers, and 
presently—a spy—he was in the arsenal 
selling his papers there. 

“ « Newsies ’ 
where — you 


almost 


he 


get in 
that,” 


ean 
kn Ww 


any- 
explains. 
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FACSIMILE OF CHARLES PHILLIPS’ PAROLE 


“And once in, it wasn’t so hard as you 
might think. Every one was thinking of 
nothing but the war, so, ‘Gee!’ I’d say, 
‘ain’t y’ got a lot o’ cannons here!’ An’ 
workmen would say something like ‘ Ain’t 
them the guns, though! Won’t they just 
blow the Yanks to hell! Forty o’ those 
six-inchers!’ And that would be some- 
thing worth remembering right there.” 

In a few days he found out “ more than 
a lot,” though the man—his “ uncle ”— 
never told him what was done with the 
information that he gave. But let it be 
remembered that information regarding 
the extent of military stores was of prime 
importance those days, and that Lynch- 
burg was one of the chief storehouses. 

He was sent home afoot to Richmond, 
making most of the journey at night, and 
this was not because it was safer then, 
but in order to save his complexion! 
That pallid skin and the appearance of 
being extremely young and innocent were 
the only disguises which he ever needed 


or ever wore. And when he had reached 
home again, and the curiosity of play- 
mates must be stilled, the satisfying ex- 
planation was, “Oh, been sick!” And 
the white face and an assumed languor 
did the rest. He spent four very “ sick- 
ly ” years. 

The autumn passed into winter; the 
war was fairly begun. Now and then, as 
dusk fell, a guest would ostentatiously 
ring at the Phillipses’ front door to cover 
the arrival of stealthy shadows who stole 
in at the back from the open fields. The 
boy never was present at those secret 
meetings. His father’s quiet “I wan 
you to leave the room” would send him 
impassively to bed. He never questioned, 
never sought to know; but he tells now 
that in his heart he ceaselessly wondered 
at it all. Father and mother set an ex- 
ample which taught that the very walls 
had ears, and in the Phillipses’ household 
the war was never mentioned at all. But 
his mother knew, for now and then she 
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would stroke his hair and softly say, “ Be 
careful, Charlie, be very careful !”’—just 
that—to show him that she knew. 

Mid-afternoon of a winter’s day he 
rode out of Richmond in one of the pro- 
cession of market carts and wagons that 
was returning to the outlying farms. 
Dusk fell and still they drove on west- 
ward, he and the grim, silent man on the 
jolting seat beside him. That night they 
spent with a negro family in a wretched 
one-room cabin. In the morning before 
the sun had risen they were on the road 
again. The wagon had been left behind; 
they rode the two horses and carried with 
them only their blankets. All that day 
they rode westward, always westward; 
and the next and the next day, and so 
on and on till the boy lost all count of 
time. The road at last ended on the 
bank of the Cumberland River at the 
little village of Dover. They did not 
enter the town together, and after that 
when they passed in the village street 
the two were to each other as utter 
strangers. 

It was a straggling, dull little village, 
but on the hill to the north, looking sul- 
lenly dewn on town and river, were the 
raw clay ramparts of heavy fortifications, 
above which, a dark speck against the 
leaden sky, fluttered the Confederate flag 
of Fort Donelson. By instruction the 
boy rode to a described house and, slip- 
ping wearily from his horse, knocked at 
the door. It opened suddenly, and a man 
hurried out. He gave the boy no chance 
to speak. 

“ Well, if here isn’t brother John’s boy 
at last!” He turned genially to the gap- 
ing villagers. “Him as I was telling 
you about.” Then to the boy: “ I’m your 
uncle Peter. But come in! Come in!” 
Few actors could have done it as well. 
But when the door had closed on them, 
how they must have looked each other 
up and down! 

At first there was the oid newsboy game 
of selling papers in the fort, but the boy 
quickly felt that that was not to be all, 
that something else was hanging over him. 
After a while they told him what it was: 
he was to make friends with a certain 
young woman in the town. He was 
“what you would call a pretty boy.” 
Women always tried to pet him—which 
he, boy-like, had hated. But he was near- 
Vor. CXXIII.—No. 737.—93 
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ly fifteen now, and here was a girl but 
four or five years his senior, just such a 
“first girl” as boys of his age adore. 
Here was the woman who might pet him 
all she pleased. It was no time before 
she was calling him her little beau and 
flaunting him at a red-faced captain from 
Donelson. 

Presently she sent @ note by the boy. 
He was to be careful and give it to the 
captain himself. He promised, and kept 
his word—but not until he had turned 
aside into a thicket and given the note 
first to the man by whom he had been 
brought to Dover. The man read the 
note, which he hastily copied, resealed, 
and gave back to the boy. There were 
other notes (despatches?) in the next few 
days, and they all were read and copied, 
but it was Charlie Phillips himself who 
spoiled the smoothly working plan. 

There had been too much petting of 
this too large boy to please a jealous cap- 
tain. Some one had been taunting or 
tale-bearing, and the captain in a rage 
met the boy one day in the road before 
he had reached the fort. “I'd like to 
shoot off your blank young head!” said 
the captain. He drew a revolver, and the 
boy snatched up a stone. As the captain 
stood there blustering and threatening 
(“It wasn’t that I was scared that he 
would shoot such a kid,” Charlie Phillips 
explains, “ but I just never liked him!’’) 
the boy suddenly threw the stone with 
all his might. It struck the man on the 
temple, and he crumpled down on the 
road. The boy stared for an instant, 
then turned and ran. That night he im- 
pudently told the girl of it. “ Served 
him right,” she said. “I can get another 
captain easy.” 

When the fort fell, Charlie Phillips 
saw the captain marched from the hos- 
pital a prisoner. But he saw many things 
before that time. He saw Dover village 
wake up and find itself invested by 
Grant’s army. From behind the Fed- 
eral lines he saw the three days’ fighting 
when the earth shook with the thunder 
of cannon from hill and fort and river. 
He saw Grant. He was taken to head- 
quarters by the man who had brought 
him to Dover, and there General Grant 
and the man talked together just beyond 
his earshot. They looked over at him 
often, and the general several times 
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thoughtfully nodded at what the man 
said. And next day, when the fort and 
the town had been taken, the boy saw 
(though she did not see him) “his girl” 
arrested by a file of soldiers and marched 
away: his handiwork. 

Twelve years after the war, when 
Charles H. Phillips, a policeman in New 
York City, was patrolling his beat, he 
met and recognized “his girl” again. 
She had been taken North—to prison in 
Illinois—but had soon been released, so 
she told him. After that the war was 
never mentioned. Next evening the 
young policeman called at her home to 
be presented to her husband and the 
children—which all goes to prove that 
the story must be truth. Romance would 
indubitably have had him marry her. 

Spring had come before Charlie saw 
Richmond again. His was a home-com- 
ing that he has never forgotten. For 
once his father’s reserve gave way, and 
he caught both his boy’s hands and wrung 
them, and his voice trembled as he said, 
“T had begun to believe that my son 
would never again come home!” Per- 
haps he feared, too, that even should his 
son return the boy might find his father 
gone, for two Federal spies from the 
army of the Potomac, Lewis and Scully, 
had been taken in Richmond and were 
condemned to hang. Those were anxious 
days for the Unionists. Detection of any 
of their number was like a plague broken 
out in their midst. Where all had been 
exposed to the contagion, no man might 
say who would be stricken next. But 
when the blow fell it was wpon one man, 
Timothy Webster, and only he was 
hanged. Charlie Phillips saw the ex- 
ecution. From the branches of the trees 
outside the fence of the old Fair Grounds, 
he and scores of other boys watched it, 
then went home to dinner, excitedly dis- 
eussing each detail among themselves. 
Charlie Phillips had already done that 
which might within the fortnight send 
both him and his father out upon the very 
road he had idly watched another take. 

But the despatch-bearing and the pa- 
per-selling were kept up unflinchingly 
until there came the order onee again 
to leave Richmond. There had come the 
battle of Gaines’s Mill, the second of the 
Seven Days. Lee had saved Richmond. 
From Gaines’s Mill on the north to Har- 


rison’s Landing on the south the whole 
countryside was covered with freshly 
made graves and still unburied dead, 
with abandoned munitions of war also, 
and for weeks the agents of the Con- 
federacy gathered in the spoils. It was 
into this hell-swept country that Charlie 
Phillips was sent to meet a man who 
would “use” him. 

He took fishing-tackle, “borrowed” a 
boat, and quietly paddled about, fishing 
here and there, drifting with the current 
down the river. Four or five miles below 
Richmond he rowed ashore and struck 
inland cross country, heading for the line 
of the Federal retreat. At the designated 
place he met his man, who seemed un- 
prepared yet to “use” him, but instead 
asked if he would be afraid to sleep alone 
that night in the woods. “ No,” the boy 
answered, simply. When the man had 
left him he moved farther in among the 
trees, groping about in the darkness to 
find a sleeping-place. Few recollections 
of the war equal in sharpness his re- 
membrance of the birds that night: every 
manner of carrion bird perched, glutted, 
upon every branch, it seemed, of every 
tree in the forest. Wherever he went he 
disturbed them, heard the beating and 
flapping of unseen wings above him. All 
that night he was fretted by their noises, 
sickened by the very thought of them. 

Dawn came, and with it the man. 
“ Come on!” he said, brusquely. For hours 
they trudged along the line of the Quaker 
Road down which the sullen army of the 
Potomac in retreat had marched and 
fought and had flung away or destroyed 
at every pause all they could no longer 
transport or carry. The man and the 
boy wandered among the wreckage, all 
for the purpose, the boy gathered, of 
forming an estimate of what munitions 
would fall into the hands of the Confed- 
erates. At last toward midday the man 
wrote out a message and curtly told the 
boy to take it and start home to Richmond. 

That night he spent in a negro cabin. 
At sunrise he pushed on again. He still 
followed the general line of the chain of 
battles, but far to the side, to give wide 
berth to parties of wreckers or of strag- 
ling soldiers; yet even here were waifs 
of the battle, dead men out of bounds for 
the burying parties. 

And then, in a clump of bushes, the 
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boy came upon a soldier. The man was 
kneeling beside a uniformed figure rifling 
the pockets. He looked up startled, but, 
seeing it was only a boy, bent again over 
the body. Charlie Phillips, telling. of it, 
speaks in awed wonder of the madness 
that fell upon him, rage such as he never 
since has seen or known. He snatched 
ip a rusty musket, and the man, reading 
in his eyes a purpose of which the boy 
himself was hardly conscious, sprang to 
his feet with an oath and caught up a 
broken saber, then struck as a snarling 
animal strikes. The blow, ill parried, 
glanced down the musket- barrel and 
gashed open the thumb that held it; but 
the boy swung the musket under the 
man’s guard and felled him, then in blind 
fury made many times sure that he had 
killed him. 

Back in Richmond his father asked, 
“ What happened to the thumb, Charlie?” 

“Qh,” he said, “I cut it.” The sear 
is there to-day, a souvenir of the man 
who gave it. 

Winter came again, the winter of ’62- 
63, when conscription began to grow 
more rigorous. John Phillips concocted, 
in what purported to be the Family Bible, 
a new register of ages for himself and his 
He beat the conscription laws, but 
there was still the home guard, which at 
last he refused to join; then the soldiers 
came and marched him away. Charlie 
remerabers the terror he and his mother 
were in lest it be on a graver charge. 
But the newspapers (which they have kept 
to this day) brought reassurance that, 
after all, it was but the simple accusa- 
tion: “John Y. Phillips, Castle Godwin; 
committed March 20th; charge, dis- 
loyalty.” For sixty-four days John 
Phillips lay in Castle Godwin, that had 
been MecDonald’s negro jail before the 
war. It was while his father was in 
prison that the boy accomplished a bit 
of service unequaled for sheer impudence 
and audacity—in short, stole a Confed- 
erate despatch out of the office of Prevost- 
Marshal General Winder. 

There came to him one day as he was 
selling papers one of those men whom he 
recognized as having authority over him, 
for it was as though he had been pre- 
sented body and soul to the secret service. 
He was.a communistie tool for the use 
of any member. He was told to go to 
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the neighborhood of Winder’s office and 
watch for a certain (described) man, one 
of General Winder’s force. He was to 
follow this man into the office and “ get ” 
the paper which he would lay on the 
table; and that was exactly what he did. 
He followed the man into the busy, crowd- 
ed office, saw him lay a folded paper on 
the table, and immediately he went over 
and laid his newspapers down on top of 
it. When he picked them up again the 
despatch was with them, and he went 
out of the office with it pressed close to 
his side. Perhaps there was a high-and- 
low hunt and a hue and ery when the 
despatch was missed—he never knew; nor 
does he know whether the man who 
brought the despatch to the office was a 
Federal spy who had worked himself in 
there or whether he was one who had sold 
The 
Unionist who had sent him for the paper 
passed soon after. The boy deftly slipped 
the despatch to him, and after that he 
did not care even if he were searched, 
and he loitered in front of the office long 
enough to set at rest any suspicions. 
There is the story of how at last 
Charlie was conscripted—“ got the col- 
lar.” Not much of a story, he says; then 
swiftly sketches it in until a picture has 
been made complete—the soldiers at the 
door when he unsuspectingly opened it to 
their knock. The sight, as he looked 
back, of his mother standing framed in 
the doorway bravely waving to him, the 
erying children clinging to her skirts. 
It wouldn’t have seemed so bad if there 
had just been a little sun, but that had 
been such a dispiriting day—slush and 
mud, the slowly falling snow, and the 
lowering, unbroken clouds. The soldiers 
had turned him into a big, gloomy room, 
stiflingly overheated and crowded with 
sullen men and boys. He had wandered 
about for a time, then, with suddenly 
formed purpose, made his way to the door. 
“Say, I’m sick t’ my stomach. Le’ me 
go to the wash-room,” he begged. The 
sentries hesitated. There were other 
guards at the outer doors, and this was 
such a young, white-faced kid; they 
nodded. “No tricks, mind!” one said. 
Once around the turn of the corridor, he 
assumed 4 jaunty air. At the front door 
he motioned the guards to one side. “ Ta, 
ta, boys—the jedge said I was to go home 
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an’ grow some.” They laughed good- 
naturedly and let him by. For days after 
that he was afraid to go home, but for 
some inexplicable reason they never came 
for him again. 

There came a night when, on his way 
to the office for his newspapers, he sud- 
denly met his father and another man. 
His father made a sign to him to stop, 
and he stepped back into the shadows and 
waited. He overheard the man say, 
“But it has got to be done!” And 
after a moment’s hesitation his father’s 
seemingly reluctant answer, “ All right— 
here’s the boy.” John Phillips motioned 
to his son, and then they moved away, 
Charlie following at a little distance. At 
the river’s edge close to Mayo Bridge 
they stopped, and he joined them. The 
night was cloudy; heavy rains had fallen, 
and the river was swollen and noisy. It 
was here that they told the boy for the 
first time what he was to do. He was 
given the despatch, and the man untied a 
flat - bottomed, square-ended boat into 
which Charlie Phillips climbed and lay 
down. The two men covered the boat 
over with brush and debris until the gun- 
wale was brought down within a few 
inches of the water, and the whole looked 
like some tangled mass of wreckage; ‘hen 
Charlie’s father carefully pushed it out 
until it was caught by the swift current. 

Of that ride details like these stick in 
his memory: the sound of the water 
against the boat-sides and the smell of 
the wet, rotten wood above him; the pene- 
trating chill as his clothes soaked up the 
seeping water, and the twinges of pain 
from his cramped position; the loudness 
of the river foaming round some rock or 
snag, dizzy spinnings in whirlpools, or 
the rocking and bobbing in eddies where 
portions of the driftwood blind tore loose 
with loud raspings and crackles. There 
was the ever-present thought that the 
boat might sink and he be entangled and 
held down by the heap of driftwood; but 
worse than any sense of danger was the 
feeling of utter loneliness. He trailed 
an old broom to steer with, and, when 
the flying wrack of clouds blew away and 
it grew lighter, he wobbled the broom to 
make the too straightly drifting boat 
better simulate a pile of wreckage borne 
by the current. There were obstructions 
—old ships and the gunboat Jamestown— 


that had been sunk to block the channel, 
and the river was studded with tor 
pedoes; but he had been warned and in- 
structed, so hugged the left-hand shore 
and thus avoided them. A shot brought 
his heart into his throat as he drifted 
past Fort Darling on Drewry’s Bluff, but 
it was followed by no others. At last he 
went ashore on the north bank, and there, 
by comparison with what had gone be- 
fore, the adventure seemed ended. He 
slept in the woods all next day. At dusk 
he swam across and “ delivered the mes- 
sage.” 

The second time he saw Grant is very 
different from that of the first meeting in 
front of Donelson. He had been given 
a message to deliver; he had his pass- 
port—the bundle of Richmond papers- 
and he had his disguise—his fair skin 
and the face of a child, hardened and 
sharpened, keener than that of the boy 
of three years. ago; and he had his un- 
bounded self-assurance, and so (not the 
only newsboy, you must remember) he 
passed through the Confederaté army to 
the outermost picket-line. There was no 
fighting just then; the armies lay within 
half - musket - shot, watching each other, 
cat-and-mouse fashion, with their picket 
eyes. 

“Mister,” he said, with his broadest 
Southern drawl, “let me go and sell my 
papers to the Yanks over yonder?” 

“Bring us back some Yankee papers 
and y’ kin go,” they bargained. 

But within the Union lines something 
for once went wrong. He was arrested 
and locked up until they could overhaul 
his story. He “played baby ”—whined 
and begged—but they would not let him 
go; then, as a last resort, “ Corporal of the 
guard!’’ he bawled, “take me to General 
Grant. He won’t let you keep me in the 
guard-house.” At last an officer was call- 
ed, and he must have reported to the 
general. Grant sent for him. The officer 
led the way to the tent, saluting. “ Here 
is that boy, General.” Charlie Phillips, 
barefooted, coatless, his torn trousers held 
up by one suspender, stood unabashed 
before the general-in-chief of the Union 
armies. In the tent were half a dozen 
officers. 

“T’d like to see you alone for a couple 
of minutes, General,” the boy boldly said. 

Grant turned to his officers: “ Retire. 
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please, gentlemen.” When they had gone 
the boy fumbled at one of the many rips 
in his trousers and drew out a small wad 
of paper which he handed without a word 
to Grant, who read it, then stood looking 
thoughtfully at the messenger. 

“Where did you get this?” he asked, 
impassively. To the boy’s answer his 
rejoinder was another question: “ How 
did you come through the lines?” Then: 
“Tlow are you going back?” That was 
all; no comments, only questions; for 
commendation, only a quick, pleased nod 
that thrilled the boy as no outpouring of 
words could have done. 

General Grant went to the tent door 
and beckoned to the waiting officer. 
“This boy is doing no harm,” he said, 
mildly. “ Let him sell his papers in the 
camp.” 

As he walked exultantly away the boy 
glanced back for one more look at the 
tent where he and Grant had talked to- 
gether. The general was still standing 
in the tent door, still smoking and biting 
on the short, thick cigar, still thoughtful- 
ly watching him. Did Grant remember 
their other meeting? Charlie Phillips 
says that he has wondered about that 
from then till now. “ Maybe yes, maybe 
no, but I’ve always thought he did.” 

“The next thing that I mind—after 
Grant and I had our little visit together,” 
says Charlie Phillips, “was the time I 
stole old Dill’s horse, and killed it, an’ 
blame near got killed m’self.” On this 
occasion another despatch was to be de- 
livered, not to General Grant in person 
this time, but just to the Union army. 
There were no instructions except to get 
it there. For some reason he did not use 
the way of openly passing the pickets by 
the newsboy dodge. Instead, he headed 
for the Federal army and tramped out 
of Richmond by the shortest road. In 
a field by the roadside a pastured horse 
put its head over the fence and whinnied 
to him; he recognized it as “old Dill’s— 
the government hardtack baker’s horse— 
one of the best horses left in Richmond.” 
Perhaps some devil of recklessness seized 
him, perhaps a too strong desire to be 
mounted on that glossy back and to feel 
beneath him the bird-like glide of a 
thoroughbred. He whistled softly, and 
the horse neighed an answer. He says it 
seemed to say to him, “ Steal me, Charlie, 
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steal me!” Tempted and slowly yielding, 
he climbed the fence. The moment h 
was mounted the horse stole him; they 
were over the fence and going like mai 
down the road before he had made up his 
mind or realized what had happened. 

He rode at an easy gallop cross country 
until he reached the point where he be- 
lieved that he had passed, by blind luck, 
between the guards and patrols and 
pickets, out of the Confederate lines, and 
into the no-man’s land between the two 
armies. Then came a sudden shout from 
a little patch of woodland which he had 
just skirted, and without looking back 
he began to ride for his life. By the time 
the vedettes had mounted he had gained 
the start which saved him. His only 
fear, he says, was that in some way his 
father would learn of his folly. He was 
riding the better horse, and his slight 
weight was as nothing compared with 
that borne by the cavalry horses. He 
began to draw away from them rapidly. 
One after another of his pursuers fired 
at him, and their shots told that they 
had almost given up hope of taking him. 
He was looking back over his shoulder 
when the end came, and never saw the 
gully at all. He had an instant’s sensa- 
tion of flying, of a terrible jar, then of 
being whirled end over end. He had 
staggered to his feet and had instinctive- 
ly commenced to run before he compre- 
hended that his horse had fallen short 
in its leap and had struck with its fore- 
legs, breaking both of them against the 
gully’s edge. He heard the yells of the 
cavalrymen and a sputter of pistol-shots, 
but that from which he tried to flee was 
the sound of his wounded horse’s screams. 
Tt was a long run to the strip of woods 
toward which he had intuitively headed, 
but he was almost there before the Con- 
federates could cross the gully and re- 
sume the chase. By the time they reach- 
ed the wood he was in a tree-top safely 
hidden. Twilight was nearly done. He 
could hear the clanking of the cavalry- 
men’s sabers as they stamped about beat- 
ing the undergrowth for him. When it 
was quite dark they went away, and he 
climbed stiffly down and pushed on for 
the Unior. lines, still grieving for his 
horse. 

The war wrought horrors upon the 
bodies of children who fought in it, but 
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there was not one who escaped unscathed 
of body that was not the greater maimed 
by the callousing of heart and mind. 
Charlie Phillips before he was seventeen 
had killed two men, not in battle as a 
soldier kills impersonally and at long 
range, but face to face, almost within 
arm’s reach; and he gave to their deaths 
no heed. One, the ghoul, he killed in a 
frenzy that lifted him out of himself; 
the other he killed coldly, deliberately, 
because the man living menaced him, but, 
dead, was safely out of his way. Justi- 
fiable both, and to his war-searred mind 
instantly and forever justified. 

There is one story that is mere frag- 
ments. It would take a cement of the 
forbidden fiafion to join them together. 
These are the fragments: A despatch was 
to be delivered to the Federals north of 
the Rappahannock, several days’ jour- 
ney from Richmond. Charlie remembers 
stopping for food and shelter at a house 
in Caroline County, and being taken in 
and fed and given a chance to dry his 
clothes, for it was sleeting. Not many 
months later another traveler, a fugitive, 
John Wilkes Booth, was to seek at this 
same Garrett farm a vain shelter. After 
the boy got warm and dry he pushed on. 
He crossed the Rappahannock, for he re- 
members sculling a boat through the 
floating ice; and that night or the next— 
he does not remember—he came to the 
end of his journey, but not to his destina- 
tion. 

“Lord, Lord,” he says, “ what a night! 
—as bright as day it was, and cold, cold! 
There was a crust on the snow, and the 
fields made better traveling than the 
roads, and so I was going cross country 
when two men jumped out from behind a 
tree. They said, ‘Hands up!’—like rob- 
bers—not ‘ Talt!’—like soldiers would— 
and I hands upped.” But he was able to 
get the little wad of despatch into his 
mouth, and he swallowed it. So all that 
they got was money. He had in his 
pocket a good big roll of Confederate 
bank - notes — mighty little good those 
days!—and, sewed in the lining of his 
vest, a roll of Federal secret - service 
money, greenbacks. They found this, 
too, and were about to rip it out, but 
he pretended he was afraid that they 
would cut him, and he was such a little 
chap and so terrified that, with unwise 


kindness, they let him wield the knife 
himself, and he managed to slash the 
greenbacks into bits. They were going 
to hang him for that, but instead they 
marched him to a farm and locked him 
into an outbuilding. There are only two 
more fragments of the story left in his 
memory: one that he escaped, and another 


‘that he made his way back (for, since his 


despatch was gone, there was no use to 
go farther) to the house of a “sym- 
pathizer,” a Unionist, where he had 
stopped by instruction on the way out. 
There they told him that he must hav 
been captured by Mosby’s men, and was 
lucky to be able to tell of it. 

And then at last (at the very last, for 
it was in January, 65) the Confederates 
got him, but not red-handed in a hanging 
matter. Many people in Richmond had 
tired of starving; also the spring cam- 
paign was coming, and _ conscription 
would be harder to escape than ever. 
Every man who left Richmond, especial- 
ly if he were a skilled workman, weakened 
the Confederacy, already hard pressed to 
fill such places. It became the duty of 
the secret-service agents to make up and 
pilot parties of malcontents into the near- 
est Federal army. It was in this work 
that Charlie Phillips was taken. A party 
of nineteen mechanics had been formed, 
and the boy and two others of the service 
were to lead them. The story is hardly 
worth the telling: there was no resistance, 
only a tumult of cries and a wild scramble 
when they found themselves surrounded 
by detectives and soldiers. One man 
broke away and escaped — probably the 
stool-pigeon who had baited the trap for 
them. Then it was just Castle Thunder, 
days of fretting and of waiting, days of 
being a prisoner, with all that that meant 
during the rebellion. 

The boy made desperate plans for es- 
eape, plans which might have succeeded 
had it not been for the dog Nero, the 
bloodhound of Castle Thunder. With 
that dog there—and he was always there 
—no escapes were even attempted. 
Months afterward, back in New York 
City, the boy renewed his acquaintance 
with Nero, now fallen—or risen?—to be 
star exhibit in P. T. Barnum’s old 
museum on Ann Street. 

But, after all, there was but a month 
of prison for Charlie Phillips, and then 
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THE PHILLIPSES 
came a parole and freedom, a freer free 
dom than the laws of parole ever sanc- 
tioned. For a time he was compelled to 
report each day at noon. It was too 
hampering. He petitioned to be allowed 
to report but once a week. 

his business !—was being ruined by this 
daily restriction. Once a week would do, 
they told him. 
violation of a parole is a small matter— 
one can be hanged only once, anyway, so 
Charlie Phillips each day “ cut a notch” 
in a meaningless piece of paper. Before 
he had redeemed it Richmond had fallen. 

With the Federal occupation there was 
at onee government employment for the 
Phillipses in the post quartermaster’s de- 
partment, work which to Charlie was a 
sharp and sudden contrast to the days of 
secret service—work that gave abundant 
promise of fast becoming routine, and 
that, too, while there still was fighting, 
desperate fighting, to the west of Rich- 
mond. He had “gone everywhere on 
God’s footstool for others,” now just 
this once let him go somewhere for him- 
self! He “ borrowed a horse from ‘ Uncle 
Samuel,’” and rode off to his holiday. 
For the last time he would see a battle! 

He was hunting for it when he slowly 
rode into the little town of Appomattox; 
he had come too late for battles. He 
saw General Grant and a large party of 
officers ride up to one of the houses and 
enter. Searce knowing why, he lingered. 
The front yard and the roadway were 
filled with horses held by orderlies. 
“Gen’ral Lee’s in there!” they told 
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him. Some of the citizens of the town 
had come over to see what was going on. 
One or two of the bolder, perhaps friends 
of Wilmer McLean, the house-owner, went 
up on the porch, and then, the front door 
standing invitingly open, entered the hall 
and peeped into the room which that day 
became historic. Charlie Phillips fol- 
lowed. He saw a small room crowded 
with officers; he saw General Grant seat- 
ed at one table, at another General Lee. 
An officer to whom he had once earried 
a message recognized him and nodded. 
In his excitement the boy searcely saw 
him. It is one of his most poignant re- 
grets that he could never remember which 
officer spoke to him. He dared take but 
one hurried look about théroom, then 
tiptoed out into the yard again and 
waited. After a long time General Lee 
and another gray-clad officer came out, 
followed by the Federals. The boy 
watched them ride away. It was over! 
He turned his own horse toward Rich- 
mond and rode, now sober, now exultant. 

It was late the next day when he 
reached the post quartermaster’s office. 
He searcely knew his father, wh« stood 
with a young Federal lieutenant, talking 
and laughing like a man suddenly grown 
years younger. His father’s greeting was 
as though to a comrade. 

“Where you been, Charlie?” and then, 
without waiting for an answer, “ Did you 
know about Lee’s surrender?” The boy’s 
rejoinder is the epitome of his service: 

“Sure!” he said. “I was there. I 
saw it.” 
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BY CLARE 


_ AS it tiresome, dear, at the 
office ?”’ 


“Not tiresome—it was 
beastly.” 

They were seated in a small suburban 
parlor; it was Saturday, and therefore 
a half-holiday; the old French clock had 
just announced the hour of two. 

“Ah, my. dear!” expostulated the old 
lady. ° 

Mrs. Bainbridge was not exactly old; 
her hair was white, her face was delicate- 
ly wrinkled, but her eyes were young. 

“T am sorry, grandmother, but there 
is no other word for it.” 

“T thought you liked the work—the 
independence? You have always said so.” 

“T do like the work; it’s the workers 
that make the trouble.” 

“But Mr. Vaughan has been so kind, 
you could not have a better master— 
chief, I mean ?” 

The speaker paused, but Rhoda did 
not answer. 

“Tf not for him, you would not have 
been accepted at the office; they do not 
want girls, it must make complications; 
nor does it seem to me desirable that 
young ladies should enter business with 
the men.” Mrs. Bainbridge sighed. It 
had been a heavy trial to let Rhoda 
enter business. “ However that may 
be.” she went on, “we should at least 
be thankful that you are under Mr. 
Vaughan.” 

Again there was a pause; then Mrs. 
Bainbridge made a second venture. 

“ And as for Thomas Conover—” 

Rhoda frowned. 

“Tle has always seemed to me an ideal 
comrade,” her grandmother continued, 
“so fine and strong and true.” 

The girl’s expression lightened. “He 
was all that,” she murmured. 

“Was, dear? Do you mean that he 
has changed? A man of his kind would 
not be apt to; there is such a difference 
in the kind of man.” 

Rhoda shrugged her shoulders slightly. 





Conover 
BENEDICT 


“T know so little about ‘kinds of 
men.’ ” 

In this there was an undertone of 
irony, which Mrs. Bainbridge felt with- 
out understanding. 

“ But I know, dear, from your descrip- 
tions; they have been extremely vivid; I 
think I have a perfect picture of the 
man. Thomas Conover is good-looking; 
his complexion is dark, almost swarthy; 
his figure tall and well-proportioned; his 
voice strong, sometimes even strident; 
his gestures frequent; his walk extremely 
rapid. When he smiles, he looks like an 
Italian; when he frowns, he becomes at 
once an Anglo-Saxon. He dresses well, 
though rather carelessly. There, dear, 
isn’t that your picture ?”’ 

Rhoda’s head drooped. 
been a splendid listener.” 

The girl spoke with evident effort. 
Her grandmother was not satisfied. 

“T may be wrong, dear, but I have 
sometimes fancied that your friend Mr. 
Conover was a little like your grand- 
father. I mean in character,” she went 
on, dreamily. “Thomas Conover al- 
ways helps the downtrodden; so did 
your grandfather, nor would he ever 
hunt down a wrong-doer. He said that 
God would do that, if He felt it to be 
necessary. It was wonderful, my dear, 
to hear Jack talk. He used to say that 
each star had a special virtue; one stood 
for love, another for wisdom, a third for 
patience. His own was patience; he al- 
ways turned to it; and now I turn, too. 
You can get considerable comfort from 
the stars.” She paused; her eyes were 
full of tears now. 

“But you had it,” Rhoda murmured, 
“you had it all—that is the great thing.” 

The old lady’s face quivered. “Yes, 
dear. But there is something else I 
wanted to say-——don’t you think it would 
be courteous if we—if I—should ask your 
friend to call?” 


The girl raised her head. “ What 
friend ?”’ 


“You have 
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“Thomas Conover.” 
Rhoda flushed. “Why should we? 
Do we need him? Aren’t we perfectly 
happy as we are?” 

Startled by this vehemence, Mrs. Bain- 
bridge considered her next speech care- 
fully. “Yes, dear, we are happy, but 
is he? Won’t he think it strange, won’t 
he be a little puzzled? Is it quite right 
to him, after all that he has done?’ 

“Do you know what he has done?” 
Rhoda asked, slowly. 

“Yes, dear, you have told me; he has 
made the office life endurable by his sym- 
pathy; he has been a kind protector, a 
faithful comrade. All young men are 
not like that—at least you have told me 
so; in my day a lack of chivalry was 
unknown. But nowadays you say the 
men are not knights-errant ?” 

“No, they are not knights, although 
they are said to be extremely errant.” 

Mrs. Bainbridge looked distressed. 
“That does not sound like you, Rhoda; 
nor is it fair for you to make such 
speeches, when the only men you know 
have treated you so kindly.” 

“Yes, they have been kind to me, but 
—oh, you don’t understand—you couldn’t 
possibly! Every man has always wor- 
shiped you.” 

Mrs. Bainbridge did not attempt to 
answer this. Rhoda rose and walked 
aimlessly to the window. Her grand- 
mother waited, hoping for some dis- 
closure; it came, at last, abruptly. 

“T may as well tell you, grandmother, 
that Thomas Conover has gone.” 

“ Gone, dear?” 

“Yes, gone for good; but, if you don’t 
mind, I would rather not discuss it.” 
Rhoda’s tone was very decided. 

Mrs. Bainbridge raised startled eyes. 
The girl had gained the door. 

“T am going to walk,” she announced. 
“T sha’n’t be back till six o’clock. I 
shall walk to Cherryville and take the 
five-forty train home.” 

Mrs. Bainbridge looked still more per- 
turbed; the mood must be a black one to 
need such an overdose of melting snow 
and wind, 

Left alone, she pondered until her head 
was weary. Rhoda’s attitude had been 
unnatural, almost tragic; what if Thomas 
Conover had failed? It was so hard to 
judge. If only Jack were here, he would 
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find the right solution. She caught her- 
self up; she must not drift back into the 
old beloved channel, she must strike out 
bravely into deeper waters, the great 
dark waters of Rhoda’s future. The 
thought of leaving the girl alone to bat- 
tle against the world’s rough usage was 
appalling to her—had always been ap- 
palling; she had so hoped for some way 
out of it, she had prayed for it so earnest- 
ly—that Rhoda might be loved, pro- 
tected, cherished; surely it was not so 
much to ask. 

And then at last there had been a 
kind of answer, and she had drawn a 
long breath and thanked God softly. 
And yet, after all, it had not been an 
answer, and things were worse than they 
had ever been, for now the child herself 
was miserable; before, she had been 
merely unawakened. 

She thought it over again. Had there 
been a quarrel, or had Conover been dis- 
charged by Mr. Vaughan? In the latter 
case might not an attempt be made to 
interest him in the lovers—for they were 
lovers; everything suggested it, Rhoda’s 
studied reticence more than all. 

The idea grew upon her. She would 
go to Mr. Vaughan and consult him con- 
fidentially, and then, if nothing came of 
it, Rhoda need never know. 

She looked about her briskly. It was 
not three o’clock yet; she could catch 
the three-nineteen to town. The Vaughan 
house was near the station; she could 
stay an hour, and still be back before 
her grandchild. She braced herself. 
James Vaughan’s father had been her 
husband’s friend. To be sure, she had 
not seen the son since his early child- 
hood; still, the only time that she had 
made a sign he had responded to it in- 
stantly by giving Rhoda a place in his 
important office. Yes, she was surely 
justified in trusting him. 

On reaching the Vaughan house, after 
a tremulous uneventful journey, Mrs. 
Bainbridge was shown into the drawing- 
room. She glanced about her timidly, 
it was all so very gorgeous. A man 
pulled aside the curtain and entered the 
room abruptly. 

Mrs. Bainbridge started. “Ts this Mr. 
Vaughan?” she stammered. 

“Tt is, and you are Mrs. Bainbridge. 
What a pleasure it is to see you!” 
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The voice was harsh, but a smile lit 
up the rather gloomy face. 

Mrs. Bainbridge tried in vain to 
recover herself; her delicate hands were 
fumbling at her watch-chain; it had been 
her husband’s. 

“J]—I—have come to consult you 
about something. I—I hope you won’t 

“ Quite, thank you.” 

“T sha’n’t think anything but pleasant 
things of you,” he said, gently. Mrs. 
Bainbridge brightened. Men had always 
been so kind to her. “ Tell me what I 
can do for you,” he went on, more in- 
sistently; “it will be a pleasure. Are 
you quite comfortable in that big chair?” 

“ Quite, thank you.” 

He saw that she was abashed at his 
directness; what a dear, shy old lady, 
and what lovely silver hair! She wore 
it, too, in such a charming fashion; he 
remembered that his mother had worn 
hers so. 

“Can I get you anything?” he asked, 
“a glass of cordial, or would you care 
for home-made cider ?”’ 

“Nothing, thank you,” Mrs. Bain- 
bridge replied, politely. She would have 
liked a cup of tea, it was her usual hour; 
tea was such a comfort when one was 
worried. James Vaughan, however, did 
not think of offering tea. 

“Tam sorry my sister is out of town,” 
he seid, by way of keeping up the con- 
versation, for his strange old visitor did 
not seem inclined to talk. 

At his last words, however, she stiff- 
ened perceptibly. “It is a matter of 
business,” she murmured, “of confiden- 
tial business.” 

“Oh, of course, I quite understand 
that, but I thought that afterward we 
might have a cozy chat? It actually 
makes me young again to see you! I 
don’t really remember you, for I was a 
small boy, and frightfully absent-minded 
—TI swmetimes wonder what I have been 
thinking of all these years, considering 
how many things I have forgotten.” 

His smile was very pleasant. Mrs. 
Bainbridge hesitated. She did so long 
to trust him, to tell him her perplexities; 
he would surely see more clearly; she had 
implicit confidence in the masculine grasp 
of things. 

Meanwhile James Vaughan was sur- 
veying his guest with growing interest. 


How sweet she was, how stately, how 
distinguished! 

“Is it some investment?’ he sug- 
gested. 

“No, it is something more important.” 

James Vaughan stared; to him invest- 
ments had always been the great im- 
portance. 

“Tt must be about Miss Rhoda, then ? 
I hope she is not discontented? I should 
be glad to give her quick promotion, but 
she must take her turn like all the 
others.” 

Mrs. Bainbridge felt the chill, and 
drooped under it. “It is about Rhoda,” 
she said. “ We are so utterly alone.” 

James Vaughan looked uncomfortable. 

“T have come to consult you,” she 
went on, elutching her chain in both 
her hands now; “there is no one left 
to guide me.” She raised troubled eyes 
to his. “Your father knew my hus- 
band; in the old days they loved each 
other.” 

“T should be delighted,” he murmured, 
touched by the note of pleading. 

She threw him a grateful look. “ You 
are very good to me,” she murmured. 
“Tam such a stranger.” 

“You are not a stranger,” he cried. 
“T have known you always, and you 
have known me, too—that is settled now 
between us! Suppose we return for a 
moment to our business; we may as well 
get over that first.” 

She smiled at him; all at once she 
felt quite safe and happy. 

“Tt is about Thomas Conover,” she 
said. 

She watched his face hopefully, but 
it remained entirely without expression. 

“ Thomas Conover,” he repeated; “ who 
is he?” 

“Tle is Mr. Thomas Redfield Conover. 
I understood—I thought—that he had 
lately left your office ?” 

Vaughan considered a moment. “ There 
are so many men,” he said. “I don’t 
seem to remember. Perhaps you could 
describe him?” 

“He is tall and dark, with a harsh 
voice and many gestures. His smile is 
pleasant; it transforms his face com- 
pletely. He might be an Italian when he 
smiles.” She broke off abruptly, with a 
little frightened movement. 

Vaughan laughed good - humoredly. 
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“It might almost be a flattered portrait 
of myself! But I will have them tele- 
phone to the office. My head man there 
will know. Conover, did you say— 
Thomas Conover?” 

Mrs. Bainbridge rose. Her eyes were 
full of fear now. “ Don’t trouble,” she 
said. “I may have been mistaken in 
the name. I—I—probably misunder- 
stood my granddaughter’s story,” she 
went on, hurriedly. “I thought she had 
met him at the office; it must have been 
elsewhere.” In her agitation she scarce- 
ly knew what she was saying. 

The broker looked extremely puzzled. 

“Please don’t think of it again,” she 
urged. 

She was so pale that her companion 
grew uneasy. He wished that charming 
old ladies would not wander about alone. 

“Must you really go?” he asked. 
“ But wait a moment; you must at least 
drive to the station in my carriage. It 
will be here in a moment; I ordered it 
for five.” 

“Five!” she cried; “is it five o’clock 
already? I must go at once, or Rhoda 
will be worried.” 

“The carriage will take you faster 
than you can walk.” 

Mrs. Bainbridge buttoned her wrap 
with trembling fingers. He longed to do 
it for her. 

“TI—I need not say,” she faltered, 
“that this is confidential ?” 

James Vaughan smiled. “You have 
told me absolutely nothing. I am afraid, 
after all, you don’t trust me?” 

Mrs. Bainbridge made a nervous gest- 
ure. “I believe that you are good in 
spite of everything.” 

He laughed outright. “That doesn’t 
speak well for us poor business men!” 
he cried. 

Mrs. Bainbridge crossed the room un- 
certainly. “That is a sweet picture,” 
she remarked, with an effort. 

“Oh, that is a sketch of my sister, 
done a year ago by Lantin.” 

“Tt is a dear face,” she said, “ and—” 
she hesitated. 

“ And?” 

“That is all,” she answered, faintly. 
She had meant by a bold diversion to 
turn his mind from the one alarming 
topic; but it was hard to act, above all 
when he smiled at her. 
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“How your sister must love your 
smiles!” she murmured, as she looked 
at him. 

Vaughan stared, and then he colored. 
I am afraid she doesn’t care much.” 
Mrs. Bainbridge met his eyes gravely 
for one long instant. “Oh yes, she does 
—we all do—it’s that that makes the 
difference.” 

With this she gained the door. 
Vaughan hurried after her, helping her 
down the steps and putting her care- 
fully into the carriage. 

On re-entering the deserted drawing- 
room, Vaughan seated himself in Mrs. 
3ainbridge’s chair. What a charming, 
shy old lady! He was convinced that 
she had come to ask some favor, and then 
her courage had failed. He must go to 
call next week and try to find some way 
of serving her; he wished he had not 
waited to be reminded; he should have 
hunted her up a year ago. He sighed 
involuntarily. She had made him feel 
somehow like such a wooden figure; and 
yet she had made him feel so, strangely 
good and tender. 


“ 


Two days subsequently, in the late 
afternoon, Vaughan was startled by re- 
ceiving Rhoda Milton’s card. 

Descending to the drawing-room in 
some haste, he greeted his visitor with 
guarded politeness. 

“Can you give me a few minutes, 
Mr. Vaughan ?” 

He motioned toward a chair. The 
girl’s anxiety was apparent. 

“T have come about grandmother,” 
Rhoda began, the next instant; her office 
training had taught her the value of 
despatch. 

“What is wrong with her?” Vaughan 
demanded. 

“T don’t know; but she is utterly un- 
like herself.” Then recollecting that he 
was unacquainted with that self, “She 
is worrying about something.” 

“When did it begin?” he questioned, 
sharply. 

“Tt began Saturday,” she answered, 
immediately; it was a habit not to keep 
Vaughan waiting. “ When I came home 
from a long walk, I found. her in a state 
of collapse. She wouldn’t admit that 
anything was wrong. The next day she 
didn’t improve. She couldn’t eat—I am 
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sure she didn’t sleep. It was mental; I 
saw that at once. Something must have 
happened—” She fixed keen eyes on 
her companion. 

“ Have you any idea what it was?” 

“Yes; that’s why I am here. Didn’t 
grandmother communicate with you in 
some way?” 

Vaughan hesitated. 

“Oh, please tell me,” Rhoda urged, 
divining his scruple; “never mind 
whether you have promised her or not— 
it is absolutely necessary!” Her voice 
shook, to her great annoyance. Coolness 
was essential at this juncture. 

“She came to see me on Saturday,” 
Vaughan avowed. 

Rhoda started, turning a dazed face tow- 
ard him. “She came to see you?” she re- 
peated, incredulously. “ Alone? Why, she 
never goes anywhere.” Then, with a sud- 
den change of expression, “ She came to 
find out about Conover!” she cried, tri- 
umphantly. “Oh, what did you say? 
Did you commit yourself definitely ?”’ 

She was searching his features with 
eager anxiety. All sense of constraint 
had left her; their relative positions 
seemed to have changed in an instant; 
she was the questioner, he the questioned, 
no longer the master. 

“T said 1 didn’t remember him,” 
Vaughan replied. He too was vaguely 
conscious of.some subtle change. 

“Thank Heaven!” the girl exclaimed, 
fervently. 

“Why?” Vaughan asked. “Who is 
this Conover, anyway ?” 

She made an expressive gesture. “ He 
isn’t any one.” 

He stared at her, frowning. She met 
his frown steadily. She was all courage 
now. “I told her Saturday that he had 
left the office,” she explained. ‘“ He was 
supposed to be in your employ. On top 
of that, she went to you. Oh, I see it 
all!” 

“T must say I do not,” Vaughan 
put in, 

Rhoda lowered her eyes. “I haven’t 
time to go into that,” she said, nervous- 
ly; “what is really important is grand- 
mother’s condition. She is seventy- 
eight, and very fragile at best—if she 
goes on worrying—” 

“She mustn’t go on,” he interposed. 

“Then you will help me?” she cried. 


“JT will do anything in my power 
But first I must really have a few facts.’ 
The old cautiousness was not so easily 
shaken off. 

Rhoda threw him a hostile glance. 
“There aren’t any facts,” she retorted; 
“there is nothing but fiction.” 

“Give me the fiction, then, please.” 
There was obstinacy in his tone; there 
was also authority. 

His employee chafed at both. Could 
a man never rise above artificial distinc- 
tions! The difference between them lay 
in the fact of his money. That was his 
power; he could dismiss her to-morrow. 
She straightened herself angrily. 

“Since you insist, I must do as you 
say.” 

Vaughan flushed. “I merely thought 
[I could help you more intelligently if 
I understood ?” 

“You will never understand—no man 
could,” she added, gloomily; “ however— 
It all came about because grandmother 
was so romantic. In her day every one 
was, I suppose. Anyway, she was—and 
with good cause. All the men adored her 
—lI’ve heard this from many sources. 
Well, the consequence is that she thinks 
all girls are the same—that they hav 
romances, and all that sort of thing. Her 
attitude toward men, too, is most pe- 
culiar; she thinks that every man is a 
knight and a hero. She doesn’t realize that 
chivalry has gone out of fashion. I’ve 
tried to tell her, but it distresses her ter- 
ribly, so I’ve given it up. You can see 
now what an awkward position I was in; 
it was worse than that, it was tragic. 
Grandmother was perturbed about me; 
she asked questions, very cautiously 
at first, but as time went on she grew 
more and more dejected. Then one 
day I had an inspiration—I made up 
Thomas Conover. If you could have 
seen the relief in her face! After that 
all went beautifully until Saturday, 
when I was mad enough to spoil the 
thing. Now is it clear?’ 

Her narrative had been so resolutely 
impersonal that at its close Vaughan 
found himself still somewhat bewildered. 

“Not entirely,” he said. “I am not 
quick enough to follow you. Who, pre- 
cisely, was this Conover supposed to be?” 

She met his look defiantly, the question 
seemed to her extremely inconsiderate. 
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“My friend—my comrade—what you 
please — grandmother would say, my 
chivalrous champion in the business 
world.” 

Vaughan withdrew his gaze. 
he murmured. There was a short pause. 

Rhoda made a nervous movement; his 
impassiveness was hard to endure. “ It 
didn’t hurt any one,” she argued, pas- 
sionately, “and it comforted her tre- 
mendously. I suppose some people would 
think it was wrong.” 

“Tt was admirable,” Vaughan inter- 
rupted, with sudden warmth. 

She gave him one quick look. “ Then 
you will help me? I can’t do it without 
you.” 

“ What do you propose to do?” he ques- 
tioned, curiously. 

“To resurrect Thomas Conover—that 
is the one thing that will cure grand- 
mother. The difficulty is that I have 
said he was gone.” She hesitated. 

He took her up quickly. “ But I can 
say I have made him come back.” 

Her face relaxed; she bent toward him 
eagerly. “Then you don’t object? You 
would only have to state the one fact 
in your note; I would manage all the 
rest.” She waited in anxious suspense; 
there was never any certainty about men. 

Meantime Vaughan was scrutinizing her 
with growing interest. Girls were amaz- 
ingly plucky—this girl especially. After 
all, inheritance did count for something. 

“Will you write to grandmother to- 
night?” she asked, point-blank. 

Instead of answering, he put a ques- 
tion to her. “ What kind of man did 
you make out Conover to be ?” 

“Oh, grandmother’s kind: generous— 
brave—good to women—not mercenary.” 

“Yet you think that those qualities 
are obsolete ?”’ 

“Yes, I do,” she admitted, impatient- 
ly; he was wasting precious time. “ But 
grandmother wouldn’t have been satis- 
fied with anything else. Oh, I made a 
fine man while I was about it—not a 
woman’s man, either—grandmother loves 
manliness.” She broke off, and then con- 
tinued in a lower voice: “I gave him 
your exterior, Mr. Vaughan. It was 
easier to deseribe some one I knew—TI 
didn’t dream that grandmother would 
ever see you.” 

There was an aceusation in her words, 


‘I see,” 
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at which Vaughan winced inwardly. 
Outwardly, however, he remained quite 
imperturbable. 

“I think I understand now,” he said. 
“ But,” he added, as a sudden thought 
occurred to him, “what shall we do if 
she should wish to see Conover?” 

“ Oh, grandmother never presses things 
—she has too much tact.” 

“T am sure she has,” Vaughan agreed, 
enthusiastically; “she is the sweetest old 
lady I have ever seen. She doesn’t seem 
old, either—just the right age.” 

Rhoda smiled involuntarily. One in- 
terview, and he had succumbed like the 
rest! “If you could see her now,” she 
murmured, “she is so changed in two 
days—it is ghastly.” 

“Tt sha’n’t go on a day longer,” 
Vaughan exclaimed, with decision. “1 
will write to Mrs. Bainbridge to-night.” 

Rhoda rose. “I can’t thank you 
enough.” The words were constrained. 

Vaughan shook hands with her warm- 
ly. “Don’t thank me. If you thank 
any one, it should be Thomas Redfield 
Conover.” 

Rhoda blushed unexpectedly. “So you 
know his middle name, too?” she stam- 
mered, as she made her way hastily to 
the door. 

Vaughan opened it for her. His eyes 
were quizzical. “I feel that I know a 
great deal about him,” he assured her, 
seriously. 


The following afternoon, at four 
o'clock precisely, two ladies mounted 
Vaughan’s front steps. The elder of the 
two clutched a note tightly; she had re- 
ceived it that morning; she knew it by 
heart. 

“Dear Mrs. Bainbridge,” it ran: 
“Although my sister is unfortunately 
out of town, will you and Miss Rhoda 
give me the pleasure of your company at 
tea to-morrow afternoon at four o’clock? 
IT am anxious to take up old links with- 
out delay. I haven’t forgotten that my 
father and Mr. Bainbridge were life- 
long friends. I need not say that it is 
not a party—only ourselves and Thomas 
Conover. I hope you won’t mind meet: 
ing him? Miss Rhoda will tell you who 
he is. And please tell her from me that 
Conover is still with us; he has been 
persuaded to remain. Hoping to see you 
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both to-morrow, and with the pleasantest 
anticipations for myself, 
“ Always faithfully yours, 
“James VAUGHAN. 
“Tf I don’t hear from you, I shall ex- 
pect you at four. Ask Miss Rhoda not 
to come to the office to-morrow.” 


Rhoda rang the door-bell in silence; 
she had not talked much since the ar- 
rival of Vaughan’s note. Mrs. Bain- 
bridge had done the talking. That lady’s 
excitement had been intense; she had 
begun to dress at ten o’clock in the 
morning. By this time she was there- 
fore a little tired, but her eyes were 
bright with expectation. The door was 
opened, the guests entered the hall; after 
their wraps had been removed, they were 
ushered at once into the large dining- 
room at the rear of the house. 

The table was elaborately laid; there 
were flowers and lights and dainty 
dishes. Rhoda saw that four places had 
been set. She clenched her fingers. 
What madness to make the thing more 
complicated than was necessary! To 
introduce Conover in the flesh meant 
to let a third person into the secret. 
How like a man, though, she reflected, 
indignantly, to try to improve on the 
plan, and to risk failure, which would 
be disastrous as matters stood. 

She surveyed her grandmother fur- 
tively. Mrs. Bainbridge was looking her 
very best. All signs of her recent dejec- 
tion had disappeared; she seemed to be 
in the brightest spirits. She was wear- 
ing a rather shabby black silk dress, 
but it was redeemed by some really fine 
old point-lace, which set off her delicate 
complexion extremely well. At her 
throat she wore an ancient diamond 
brooch; her precious chain was al- 
ways within reach. Her hair was care- 
fully arranged; the arranging of it had 
taken nearly an hour. She was de- 
termined to do honor to the occasion, 
for she felt the occasion to be an im- 
portant one. Rhoda felt this too, re- 
versely; she was convinced that a 
catastrophe was impending, and all owing 
to Vaughan’s obstinate stupidity. It was 
incredible that he should have em- 
barked on such a venture without at 
least warning her beforehand. As it was, 
she would be forced to submit, to follow 


his lead blindly. A fierce sense of indig- 
nation possessed her; after all, it was 
not Vaughan’s affair—it was hers—hers 
absolutely. He had interferod in the 
real masculine manner. He did not see 
that if the scheme failed, things would 
be far worse than ever before, since Mrs. 
Bainbridge would lose confidence in them 
both, and the Conover myth would be 
exposed for once and all. 

Mrs. Bainbridge meantime was ex- 
amining the table with keen interest. 
“ How lovely it is!” she exclaimed; “we 
used to have silver dishes of that pattern. 
Isn’t it kind of Mr. Vaughan to take 
so much trouble?’ 

“T don’t suppose he did anything,” 
Rhoda rejoined, somewhat tartly. 

Mrs. Bainbridge looked disappointed. 
“Still, dear, he must have given the 
orders. And surely,” she continued, 
hopefully, “it must have been his idea 
to include Mr. Conover ?” 

She searched her granddaughter’s 
features cautiously; the Conover mystery 
had not been elucidated, but it would be 
presently; the grandmother had such con- 
fidence in Vaughan. 

“Yes, it was certainly his idea to in- 
clude Conover,” Rhoda agreed, with 
scarcely veiled sarcasm. But she had 
not the heart to spoil her grandmother’s 
enthusiasm. “The flowers are lovely,” 
she added, with forced cheerfulness. 
“Mr. Vaughan has probably been de- 
tained.” 

Her one hope was that Conover had 
failed. She ran over again feverishly in 
her mind the possible men for such a 
performance, but even if one of them 
had agreed to play the part, might he 
not have given out at the last moment? 
Might not Vaughan .be arguing with 
him now? 

At this moment Vaughan made his 
appearance. He was smiling, and ap- 
parently composed. He greeted Mrs. 
Bainbridge affectionately. Although he 
did not refer to their recent meeting, his 
manner suggested past acquaintance. 

Mrs. Bainbridge on her side was 
radiant. She held his hand, looking up 
into his face. 

“T am so glad to be here!” she 
ejaculated, fervently. 

“And I’m so glad to have you! For- 
give me for being late.” 
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When he turned to his other guest, 
he was met by a hostile stare. He re- 
turned the stare meaningly. Then he 
addressed himself gaily to Mrs. Bain- 
bridge; to his relief she did not look ill. 

“ What a joy to have a good talk at last! 
I haven’t forgotten about Evanton and 
the dear old houses; I was a very small 
boy at the time; but I remember a lot— 
even your matchless peach jam.” 

Mrs. Bainbridge colored with pleasure. 
“We won’t wait for Conover,” Vaughan 
continued, easily; “ he will make his bow 
a little later.” 

As he spoke, he handed Mrs. Bain- 
bridge to her seat. Rhoda took hers op- 
posite; whereupon the host proceeded to 
do the honors, loading his elder guest’s 
plate with dainties, and asking her frank 
opinion of the tea. She pronounced it 
incomparable. Everything, in fact, 
seemed incomparable to her—the soft 
lights, the delicate fare, the friendly talk. 
All fatigue had left her miraculously; 
she looked and felt a good twenty years 
younger. Rhoda observed this, rejoic- 
ing at it exceedingly; all would be well 
now but for Vaughan’s unhappy idea. 
Her eyes watched the door continually, 
her ears were strained to catch the sound 
of the bell. 

Vaughan on his part took no notice 
of his accomplice; he was absorbed ap- 
parently in the smiling old lady. 

At last Mrs. Bainbridge recollected her- 
self; she had caught a sudden view of 
Rhoda’s face. It did not harmonize with 
the festive scene. An explanation oc- 
curred to her. How thoughtless of them! 
Rhoda was disappointed at the absence 
of her friend. 

“Mr. Conover is late,” she observed, 
tentatively. 

Both her companions 
aback. 

“Yes,” Vaughan agreed, “he is late.” 

“Perhaps he isn’t coming,” Rhoda 
suggested, significantly. 

Her grandmother looked perturbed in 
her turn. “I should be sorry to miss 
seeing him,” she murmured, “though 
we are very cozy as we are,” she added, 
wistfully. 

“Perhaps he isn’t coming,” Rhoda re- 
peated, fixing Vaughan with her eyes. 
Even now the catastrophe might be -avert- 
ed. Her grandmother had been cured 


seemed taken 
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without Conover; his presence now would 
only do harm. 

Vaughan returned her 
would be rude of him,” 
impartially. 

“ Oh, he wouldn’t be rude,” Mrs. Bain- 
bridge put in, conscious of a tension in 
the atmosphere. “He is most punc- 
tilious—from all that I’ve heard—most 
courteous; he never disappoints.” 

“Don’t, please!” Vaughan exclaimed. 
His manner had altered suddenly. It 
had grown serious and a little em- 
barrassed. “I don’t know how to tell 
you, dear lady; I really don’t! You have 
a wrong impression of the man.” 

He hesitated. Rhoda stirred her tea 
angrily; this was unbearable, this play- 
ing with fire. 

“You see,” he went on, 
peculiar—the fact is—I 
Conover!” 

His listeners gasped. Rhoda raised her 
eyes, then she lowered them precipitantly. 
Mrs. Bainbridge did not speak; her eyes, 
however, were fastened Vaughan’s 
face. 

“ Yes,” the latter continued, “we have 
been playing a little game—at least I 
played; Miss Rhoda had to fall in. I 
was her master in the office hours. ... You 
don’t understand? I will try to explain. 
You see, we business men get so blunted 
to everything except business that we 
long to get out of ourselves. Our minds 
go on grinding the same old tune unless 
we force ourselves to think of other 
things. That is how I came to be Con- 
over; in my leisure moments I wanted 
to be some one else. And I was—Miss 
Rhoda, you can testify that Thomas 


gaze. “It 
he remarked, 


“the case is 
am Thomas 


on 


Conover doesn’t resemble me in one par- 
ticular?” 
She shook her head without replying. 


He turned back 
apologetically. 

“T hope you will pardon the deception 
—my part of it, I mean; Miss Rhoda 
needs no pardon. But the game was in- 
nocent—I can assure you of that. And,” 
he added, “ if you don’t forbid it, I should 
like it to continue. When one has once 
been Conover, one does not relinquish 
him without a pang.” 

He had gone on talking in order to 
give, Rhoda time to recover herself; he 
had seen her rapid breathing. 


to Mrs. Bainbridge 
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“TI knew it all along,” Mrs. Bain- 
bridge said, dreamily; “I knew it in my 
heart, though my mind couldn’t see it.” 

Vaughan took her hand in his. “ Do 
you forgive me?” he asked. 

“There is nothing to forgive. You 
are worthy of your father, Mr. Vaughan.” 

He flushed, lifting her fingers to his 
lips. “ That is the very nicest thing you 
could have said! Then Conover is ex- 
onerated ?” 

He glanced cautiously at Rhoda; she 
was putting on her gloves. 

“T think, grandmother,” she said, in a 
low voice, “that we really ought to be 
going. You have been on your feet since 
early morning.” 

Mrs. Bainbridge yielded reluctantly; 
she could not bear that this wonderful 
oeeasion should be curtailed. “I am not 
in the least fatigued,” she assured them. 

“T don’t like to have you go,” Vaughan 
murmured, “but we will meet often— 
whenever Conover is disengaged. It 
wouldn’t do to put you off with 
Vaughan.” 

Mrs. Bainbridge rose. “ Both gentle- 
men would always be welcome,” she said, 
shyly. 

Vaughan offered her his arm. - “ My 
carriage will be here in a moment,” he 
explained. 

Rhoda followed them through the long 
drawing-room; she was grateful for 
Vaughan’s avoidance of her. 

At the carriage door, however, she 
lingered, while Vaughan arranged the 
rug for Mrs. Bainbridge; then, as he 
turned to assist her— 

“T take back everything I said,” she 
panted. “TI never saw anything half so 
splendid!” 

Their eyes met; his were alight, hers 
were strangely humble. 

Vaughan moved forward impulsively. 
“T will go with you to the station,” he 
insisted; whereupon he entered the car- 
riage, seating himself beside Rhoda, who 
faced her grandmother. 

Mrs. Bainbridge had leaned back in 
sudden exhaustion, but she smiled at her 
companions. 

Vaughan turned sideways toward his 
neighbor. “TI find myself longing to be 
Conover!” The words were spoken under 
his breath. Rhoda flushed. Was he 
mocking her still? 


“ What shall I do,” he continued, more 
insistently, “if the real Conover should 
ever turn up?’ 

She gave him one quick look. “ There 
isn’t any Conover, and you know it; 
don’t humiliate me any further by your 
—generosity.” 

Vaughan flushed in his turn. “ May I 
go on being Conover, then?” he demand- 
ed. “And will you forget about the 
office and—all that priggishness—will 
you let me limber myself out, so to speak ? 
In other words, sha’n’t we eliminate the 
business basis?” 

“Do you mean that I am to be dis- 
charged, like Conover?” Rhoda asked, 
with a tremulous laugh. She could not 
regain her equilibrium, although it was 
most desirable that she should do so. 
“Tn that case,” she went on, attempting 
jocularity, “you will have to look after 
grandmother—I won’t enter another New 
York office even for her sake!” 

“Have you had such a bad time?” he 
questioned, eagerly. “Tell me of whom 
or of what you complain?” 

“Oh, I can’t put it into words—of 
everything—of nothing—of—” 

“Of me?” 

“No; you were a just master.” 

“ Were?” 

Rhoda made a nervous movement. “I 
am not sure what you are now,” she an- 
swered, in a low voice. 

“Your employer—as long as you will 
have me—your friend—and, since yester- 
day, your very sincere admirer. Can I 
say more?” 

“No,” she retorted, a little breath- 
lessly. “ But—grandmother can’t hear 
us—” for unconsciously he had bent 
nearer, “there is one thing that I wish 
to say to you.” She raised her eyes, meet- 
ing his gaze bravely. “I beg your par- 
den, Mr. Vaughan, for my bad opinion 
of you. I thought that all men were 
hard and selfish, but you have made me 
ashamed of ever having thought so.” 

Before Vaughan could frame a reply, 
Mrs. Bainbridge had made an inaudible 
remark. 

Rhoda and Vaughan leaned forward 
solicitously; they were approaching the 
station and the noise was deafening. 

“T said,” Mrs. Bainbridge repeated, 
smilingly, “that I was so glad that Mr. 
Vaughan was Thomas Conover!” 
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BY 


ANTA ISABEL, six hundred miles 
beyond Manaos, is the jumping-olf 
place the Rio Negro 
formally, it is 


River; 
head of 
navigation on this section of the flowing 


on 
speaking more 


road, and likely to remain so for many 
Some folks not call 
steamers navigation thus to 
themselves untraveled in South America; 
but however my choice of word may be 
disputed, the fact remains that 
or later the hard-working stern-wheeler 
boarded at Manaos down at 
Isabel, the end of its journey. If you are 


years, may casual 


argue 


sooner 


puts you 
lucky enough to begin your travels in 
June, when the river is high, your arrival 
will be “sooner,” but should you happen 
to set out upon your adventures in Feb- 
ruary, it will be “later.” For it 
of the surprising phenomena of 
amazing, riverful country that in 
early stages of the rainy season 
three feet of draught ascends the Rio 
Negro’s broad, shallow course shiftingly 
and intermittently only through help of 
the gifted native pilot (practico), whose 
familiarity with the whims of the change- 


is one 
this 
the 
even 


ful flood is so impressive as to 
species of second sight. 
of the dry season the hoat does not even 
make the attempt. 
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Brazil, and, contrary to popular miscon- 


most considerable inland 
ception regarding Para, the rubber clear- 
ing-house of South America; it is, I 
should add, nine miles above where the 
black water of the Rio Negro joins the 
yellowish Amazon, thousand miles 
from the gaping mouth of this wonderful 
Here, New York or 
Liverpool, you may come by the steamer 
which goes on to Iquitos, its final port 
in Peru, more than thirteen hundred 
miles farther up the Amazon. 

And what a river is this 
Amazon, with its the other 
side of South America in the very foot- 
hills of the Andes, three thousand miles 
Yet 


it so 


one 


waterway. from 


mighty 


souree on 


io the west. its length or its 
depth makes notable the 
world’s great the volume of 
water discharged through its one-hundred- 
and-eighty-mile upon the At- 
lantic—a volume so enormous as to color 
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among 
rivers as 
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the ocean nearly two hundred miles off- 


shore! 
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give, more clearly than maps, some idea 
of the resources of this mother of rivers, 
over whose connections you can, with 
comparatively short portages, make your 
way from the Caribbean Puerto Cabello, 
at the top of the continent, to Buenos 
Aires, at the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata in the far south—a flowing road 
indeed! 

With all this supply, the current 
of the Amazon for half of the year is 
little more or less than four miles an 
hour, except at Obidos, five hundred 
miles up, where only a mile separates the 
two banks through which the river crowds 
itself at a depth of one hundred and 
twenty fathoms—the one point along the 
first one thousand miles where both banks 
of the Amazon can be seen at the same 
time. Elsewhere, though variously reck- 
oned at from six to fifteen miles, its 
width is difficult to estimate, but always, 
on either side, is the flanking of a dead- 
level country, accentuated by the clean- 
trunked, high-standing, and heavily but- 
tressed ceibas, which lift their great 
bushy tops on high as though to escape 
the smother of forest blanket. 

You would hardly believe there could 


be searcity of water along such a river 
system, but I was delayed at Manaos ten 
days while the anchored Inca, drawing 
three feet, awaited the rise of the Rio 
Negro; and, when finally we were under 
way, it required seven days of running 
from daylight until dark and the utmost 
skill of the practico to reach Santa 
Isabel. Nor was there a day of the seven 
when we were free of strong wind and 
driving rain and lowering clouds, to 
churn the shoal water and darken the 
sky, so adding to the difficulty of keeping 
the channel. Still, the practico never 
faltered, nor once did we touch bottom. 
Just in front of the unhoused wheel on 
the forward deck, signaling the steers- 
man, sometimes himself seizing the 
spokes, but never speaking except now 
and again to the diligent lead-man (with 
whom twelve feet was the deepest record- 
ed), so stood the pilot. Through the 
storms and even into the dark of the 
early night he guided, finding the tortu- 
ous channel without mistake; twisting 
and turning, at times making hardly a 
half a mile dead ahead; while on every 
side, reaching to the horizon, the dense 
forest, unrelieved by the individual lofty 
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trees of the Amazon, rimmed the water 
like a great hedge trimmed to evenness 
giant hand. Occasionally a 
strip of bright sandy beach, framed in 
vivid green, supplied needed contrast and 
emphasized the darkness of the envelop- 
ing woodland. 

Of the great feeders, each 
over a thousand miles in length, the Rio 
Negro, if not first 
second, with two large contributing rivers 
of its the Branco the north 
extending six hundred miles up to the 
mountain barrier guarding southeast 
Venezuela—and the Uaupes on the west, 
that comes from the far Amazonian for- 
ests lining the base of the Cordilleras. 

Just above Manaos the Rio Negro is 
from six to ten miles wide; beyond, for 
several hundred miles, it an 
island-filled, heliotrope sea, with banks 
from ten to twenty-five 
apart; all the islands heavily 
and one as much thirty miles in 
length. Approaching Santa Isabel, itself 
an island, the river narrows to about five 


by some 


Amazon’s 
in size, is certainly 


own, on 
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ranging miles 
wor ded, 


as 
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{ the Rio 


miles, and the first indication of the up- 
river rock outcroppings is seen in the 
prevalence of granite beaches. 

Whenever the Inca high 
bank, always once and sometimes twice 
a day, we found a 
story, crudely built usually to 
the number of two or three and never 
more than half a dozen, except at Bar- 
cellos, the oldest town on the river, which 
boasts forty of better structure. At such 
halts the boat left for, 
though they can 
truth is 


came to a 
settlement of one- 


houses, 


al- 
the 
these people practically raise 
nothing, and are dependent almost en- 


provisions, 


raise anything, 


tirely on the infrequent comings and go- 


ings of the one small steamboat. From 
the interior they get a little eaucho, as 
the second-grade rubber is called, just 
enough to tempt existence in these open 
spots hewn from the surrounding forest. 
Such is the condition all along the river 
above Manaos. 

Eight 


pigs, 


houses, a score of long-legged 
and children to the number of 
men, women, houses, and pigs, comprised 
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the colony at this head of navigation as 
I beheld it first. But as I lingered at 
its boulder-strewn gates the population 
increased with the opening of the wet 
season by twenty or more rubber-laden 
canoes and batel4os—for Santa Isabel 
is the rubber headquarters of the alto 
(upper) Rio Negro. Here the Indian 
caucheros in their dugouts and _ the 
Brazilian traders in their cargo boats 
bring the small amount of rubber gathered 
along this river and its many branches; 
and here, by the Jnca from Manaos, 
come supplies and the agents who bar- 
gain for the season’s catch. Those prone 
to class all South-Americans as indolent 
should peruse the workaday life-story of 
the average cauchero, who, with food 
necessarily scant and unnourishing be- 
cause of the conditions of travel and 
climate, penetrates far into the most un- 
healthful sections where rubber is to be 
found at its best, and for months at a 
time searches the tropical hotbed, return- 
ing with the raw fruits of his labor once 
a year for a brief respite at the source of 
supplies. Of all pioneering, I know of 
none where life is so drear or the work 
more exhausting or beset by such dis- 
comfort. 

As this was the real beginning of my 
canoe journey to the Orinoco River, I 
had brought provisions to carry us the 
five or six hundred miles to San Carlos, 
frontier post of Venezuela, where, I was 
assured, I could replenish them; but as 
experience has taught me how little de- 
pendence may usually be placed on the 
information of the interior offered at 
frontier towns, I was not surprised to find 
my gun and fish-line necessary on the 
road, and no provisions at San Carlos. 

I never cease to marvel at the im- 
providence of these wilderness people 
whose negligence costs them so dear. In 
the far North, where dogs and sledges 
constitute the only means of winter 
transportation, I found it most difficult 
to secure an additional train; while on 
the Rio Negro, where the flowing road 
is the only road, extra canoes and espe- 
cially men for hire are as exceptional as 
sunshine in the rainy season. And none 
was to be had at Isabel, notwithstanding 
they told me at Manaos I should be able 
to engage one or more. Since, however, 
Santa Isabel is the point of communica- 


tion between the outside world and all 
that vast interior reaching far to the 
west and north—even to the gateway of 
fabled El Dorado—I could not believe 
in the scarcity until I had spent several 
fruitless days of urgent searching. At 
the last I was fortunate in meeting and 
interesting in my behalf a young Brazil- 
ian, Netto, whose English was about on 
a par with my Portuguese; but even with 
his kindly help it was impossible to se- 
cure a canoe, though I finally did en- 
gage passage on a_ trading freight- 
batelao, which undertook to carry me to 
San Gabriel, at the great rapids, some- 
times called the Falls of the Rio Negro. 
Pending its start, I went two days 
up-river with Netto, to a commanding 
and beautifully situated point, where 
with his wife—an alluring young native 
whose beauty was rather enhanced by in- 
formal skirt and stockingless feet—and 
her mother, he lived in a long, low adobe, 
which the dogs and the goats and the 
ducks shared on easy terms with the 
family. Netto’s people were representa- 





tive of the better country class, simple 
in their habits of living perhaps, but kind 
to their dependents and courteous beyond 
need to the voyaging stranger. My few 
days at their house were happily and 
instructively occupied, and, though im 
patient to be off, it was with a genuine 
regret I bade them adieu when the canoe 
from my bateléo signaled at sundown on 
the third day of my visit. 

Throughout the length of the flowing 
road canoes are of few types but of many 
names. The bateléo, varying from twen- 
ty-five to forty feet in length, with crews 
from four to a dozen, is the long-journey 
cargo boat, corresponding in some of its 
phases to the lancha of Venezuela. In 
both countries it has a deep cockpit, 
covered, sometimes for half its length, 
sometimes wholly, with a thatched, barrel- 
shaped house, locally known as a tolda, 
and is built of planks around a crude 
but strong framework, so as to stand that 
hardest of usage, navigating among the 
rocks of the rapids. 

Except high up on the Guainia, 
where a species of crude bark craft ob- 
tains, the canoe of the Indian is always 
a dugout, called uba in Brazil and canao 
or bongo in Venezuela, varying in width 
from eighteen inches to four feet, and 
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feet 
in length. 


fifteen to as much 
feet One 
I measured at Santa Isabel was fifty-two 


from a dozen or 
as thirty or forty 
feet long, fashioned out of a single tree. 
inland the fitted tolda, 
is also the long-journey boat, but on the 
Rio Negro and the 
Orinoco, one, 
added to 
becomes montareia 
falea 


Far uba, with 
lower reaches of the 
the 


ribs 


and 
board 


Amazon two, 
the grun- 
with the 
the Span 
iards. Paddles are much of a piece, with 
short, to 
and handles varying in length according 


or 
three are 
wale, and ii 
Portuguese, and among 


heart-shaped roundish heads, 
to size of dugout, except on the lower 
Orinoco and Plata, where the 


always a 


Rio de la 


rough water requires longer 
handle well The 


bateléo is propelled by from atop 
the tolda, or from the deck, and by track- 


as as a larger blade. 


oars 


ing and poling, according to the char- 
acter of the river and whether you are 
going up or down stream. 

It was twenty-four days after I became 
the supercargo of the bateléo (March 
9th) that we reached San Gabriel; 
the journey was full of 
At first the 
was, I confess, maddening, despite the 


and 
interesting ad- 
ventures. very slow pace 
later, 
provided 
many 


novel method of propulsion; but 
when 


an acquired small uba 
for exploring the 


made by the rising river and the trib- 


means canos 


BIT OF FOREST ALONG THE AMAZON 


from the north, to 
which bank we clung, I found the days 


utaries coming in 
none too long. Nothing, however, short 
the The 
did not so much mind in the day, because 
it clouded blistering 
even if it failed to cool the atmosphere, 
made sleeping a of cat 


wring 


ened nights. rain, which we 


the otherwise sun, 


luxurious series 


naps, with alternate bailing and 
however, 
though 


kept going until an hour or so after dark, 


ing. Rain or shine, we were 


off always at daylight, and, we 


according to conditions, we never at our 
fastest made over twenty miles a day, and 
I doubt if our average exceeded fifteen. 
My crew of nine Indians were all from 
above San Gabriel, but of several types; 
one negroid, another Semitic, and others 
of the the which 
seem to predominate in this section. 


Alleo, the of the 


erew, was a about 


broad-faced and lank 
or captain 
little 
sixty years of age, scarcely five feet five 
height 
twenty-five pounds 


patron 

wizened man 
and 
the’ 
and 


hundred 
with 


inches in or one 


in weight, 
top section of his left ear missing, 
tufts of 


He sported a 


decorating 
felt hat 
jammed over a straw one, and a rather 
frisky shirt cut off midway to the loin- 
cloth he wore rained, but re- 
placed at other by the cotton 
jumper-shirts and trousers with which 


two or three hair 


his upper lip. 


when it 


times 
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the men clothed themselves fully in clear 
weather. Clothes, I may add, were 
valued chiefly as protection against the 
sun, for whenever it rained they were 
carefully tucked away under the tolda. 
Alleo’s post was at the rudder, and he 
was a steersman of parts; usually he 
stood, one foot on top of the tolda sup- 
porting his weight, the other guiding the 
tiller, while he emphasized his short di- 
rections with one hand and searched his 
anatomy for insects with the other; when 
he squatted I never saw body of man 
hang so straight from the knees and not 
touch ground. I always wished to under- 
stand what Alleo said to his men, but 
they chattered a patois among them- 
selves of which I could catch no mean- 
ing. He never relaxed a stern counte- 
nance at these moments; never by any 
chance was drawn into arguments. The 
orders were curt and decisive, and, from 
the contemptuous tone and general ex- 
pression of body and hands, I concluded 
he favored the sareastic. He was al- 
ways an alert and rakish figure outlined 
atop the tolda, and far and away the 
best man in the boat—one of the most 
competent steersmen I met, in fact. The 
fisherman of the party was Yeggo, and 
long after the others had turned in at 
night I could hear the swish of his line, 
which he baited by preference with a 
large “ walking-stick” grasshopper kind 
of creature I caught for him, that turned 


THE TOP OF THE TOLDA 


a round head on a long neck to fix me 
rather eerily with prominent eyes as I 
stalked it. When I failed to secure such 
a bait he used farinha, and appeared 
quite as suecessfully to hook a one or 
two pound gray-and-black trout-shaped 
fish, with dark, protruding eyes. Sut 
Yeggo did not shine as a worker. He 
was forever cutting capers, often indeed 
to our loss of a point gained after hard- 
est struggling. At such times a sharp 
reprimand came swiftly from Alleo. 

Nor did Yeggo rate high as to looks, 
with a bridgeless nose, close-set eyes, and 
file-pointed teeth showing through a cav- 
ernous mouth; and, in common with so 
many others, his legs and hands were 
spotted with the white souvenirs of the 
prevalent skin disease. His dearest pos- 
session was a dirty straw hat several sizes 
too small, which he was constantly losing; 
in truth, when we were hardest pressed, 
Yeggo at such trying moments invari- 
ably lost that ill-fated hat, and to re- 
cover it, of course, let go the pulling-rope. 
One day I took him with me on an inland 
trip and lost the hat—that’s a story for 
another time. 

The best-looking Indian type on the 
boat was Ramon, who, among a broad- 
footed people, had the broadest feet I 
ever beheld, and used them on the ropes 
almost as readily as his hands. Save 
this man, none of the crew stood more 
than five feet six inches in height, or 
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weighed over one hundred and_ fifty 
all had round, full 
stomachs, due no doubt to frequent and 
mandioca 


well 


pounds; but they 
heavy feeding, and at least 
looked nourished; neither this lot 
of men, however, nor any others I had on 
the flowing road, were impressive as to 
physique or work. It is a fallacy that 
wilderness people are necessarily robust 
merely because they lead a simple life. 
The truth is they are not robust, so far 
as my experience goes along the water- 
ways of South America from the Rio de 
la Plata of the Argentine to the Portu- 
of 
patient and enduring. 
and fasting, 


guesa Venezuela, though they are 
Alternate stuffing 
and exposure, are not con- 
health, Fish, 
sections within reach of 
mandioca, or farinha as 
the Brazilians call it, may be said to be 
the food of the Indian 
Venezuela to the Argentine. 
and 


to vigorous 
in the 
supplies, and 


ducive dried 


meat 


staple from 
There are 
regions when and where 
the distributed 
rassow family, and the agouti and other 


members of 


seasons 


water-fowl, widely cu- 


the extensive rat tribe con- 
tribute to their food supplies. There are 
also places and times where and when 
they must resort to eating snakes, lizards, 
and vermin, but for the most part they 
feed fish mandioca—the bran- 


on and 
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is made 


which 
of the vucea. 


like meal from the root 
The tourist is apt to in- 
dulge himself in ill-natured and unfair 
and uncomprehending comment on these 
unhappily situated people for their lack 
of the finer qualities and generous im- 
pulses: how attributes 
pected whose 


be 
entire life is 
occupied in ceaseless struggle to merely 


keep alive? 


ean such ex- 


of a man 


They work fitfully, and their casual 
methods would inflame unaccus- 
to travel in the tropies. For 
instance, on my batelfo, in the midst of 
hauling through rapids, one of the crew 
was just as apt as not to let go the rope 
to make a cigarette or hunt for vermin 
or inspect a cut toe. Of 


one 
tomed 


fourteen men 


, four 


I used on one occasion in the rapids 


were engaged taking in on two ropes 
the the 
who the actual 
And though a man might sol- 
dier patently and constantly, yet none of 
the others objected. 


° four 


in putting eable aboard uba, 


leaving six were doing 


pulling. 


The stern-port oar 
on the small bateléo in which we jour- 
neyed from Santa Isabel to the home of 
my new-found Brazilian friend was con- 
stantly stopping to study his toes or to 
dig «an from skin 
but no one protested, though the going 
was very hard and the crew small. Not 


insect under his 
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My BATELAO AND 


even Netto called him to order; the other 
Indians laughed; Netto ate raisins. Such 
is rapid transit in Brazil. 

My bateléo was large and _ heavily 
laden, and, as I have said, we progressed 
by a species of tracking, and by pulling 
and pushing along the forest-lined bank 

a method of poling peculiar to the flow- 
ing road. Seven of the crew remained 
on the boat, Alleo, of course, at the 
tiller, and two—changed daily, for it was 
much the easiest task—scouted ahead in 
the uba for rocks or points where the 
hauling-cable could be attached. Thus 
six men were always on the poles, divided 
equally as pullers and pushers. The 
puller used a_ thirty-foot pliable pole 
having a natural hook at the far end, 
and it was his business to fasten onto 
some limb ahead, and, by walking down 
the length of the bateléo, so help drag 
us forward. The pusher used a twenty- 
foot stiffer pole terminating in a short, 
stout fork, which by preference he 
fixed against the river bottom when 
he could reach it, or seated it against 
a limb. of the passing trees. Some- 
times as a pusher set his weight on 
the pole he went overboard amid the 
united shouts of the crew; and often 
there was a voluntary scramble into the 
water to secure a marsupial, rat animal, 
somewhat larger than a big prairie-dog 


SOME OF THE CREW 


and fair eating, which had been hooked 
out of a tree; but more frequently there 
was a general plunge overboard to es- 
cape the attack of a vicious black-and- 
yellow-striped wasp about the size of 
our honey-bee, which assailed with the 
speed of lightning and the ferocity 
of a tiger and was not to be evaded. 
You could only protect your eyes with 
your hands, and, for the rest, take what 
was coming, rejoicing that its habit is 
not to linger, but to sting in passing—a 
sting, I may add, like the touch of a 
glowing-hot point. 

Not all my crew were skilful, yet one 
was a master. Standing at the bow, 
he would handle his pole like a_ six- 
ounce trout-red, never failing to land 
upon an overhanging limb at just the 
moment to draw the bow shoreward as 
it turned out-stream because of sloppy 
work of a pusher walking astern. Here 
is the real skill in this kind of locomotion 
-to keep the boat going comparatively 
straight ahead, instead of swinging in 
and out in response to the individual 
efforts of the pole-men. . I have seen this 
particular man hook on to roots under 
water not visible to my eye, or on to a 


log floating just under the surface, as 
does so much of the heavy tropic drift- 
wood. To decide at once, to hook in- 
stantly, to move as an endless chain 
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TRACKING 


down the shore side and up the stream 
side makes a good tracking crew and 
And not the least 
necessity to fair batel4o progress is hon- 
est work by the scouts in the uba, who 
have unexcelled opportunities for loafing, 
end can easily make a difference one way 
or the other of several miles in the day’s 
The uba earries about one hun- 
dred yards of stout three-inch cable, made, 
as all rope is in this country, of the peis- 


keeps the boat moving. 


score. 


sava fiber, which the scouts fasten to an 
advantageous point where the water is 
swift, or to the far bank of a bend, pad- 
dling back with the other end as fast 
as they can to the approaching batelao, 
where the men simply walk it in. This 
is a much swifter method than poling— 
raising the pace to two miles the hour. 
Occasionally on stretches where neither 
pole nor cable could be used we were 
obliged to resort to the oars, and then 
our rate of travel fell to the lowest, or 
not over a mile an hour; except when 
in the rapids the heavily forested banks 
enabled us to employ the combined poling 
and hauling, by which we averaged about 
one and a half miles. 

And whatever the method of pro- 
gression, these Rio Negro Indians were 
usually cheerful, the best-natured people I 
was ever among. They were always ready 
with a laugh, often singing at their work 

if the rain was not too severe; like chil- 
dren, as, indeed, most wilderness people are. 
If one of the crew missed an overhang- 
ing limb and fell into the river, if the 
uba was caught under the cable and up- 
set, the others indulged in raillery. If 
the boat swung around at a rapid or 
broke away, requiring extra effort to re- 
pair the damages, every one laughed as 
he set to the task. Had they, however, 
promptly jumped into the breach and 
laughed afterward, we would have made 
better time on the long journey at less 
expense of bodily effort. They had good 
nature and patience in plenty, but more 
alertness and instant application of 
energy would have given less need of 
patience. Their way was to laugh while 
they viewed the barrel roll down-hill, and 
then set to work to roll it up again, 
rather than to jump in to check its flight 
at the top of the hill. Such is their way, 
and you must accept it when among them. 

In a broad sense, these Indians are of 
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the Tupi family, though so crossed with 
other Indians, Brazilians, 
and negroes as to have lost nearly all 
tribal traditions and customs. As a rule, 
they bring no highly developed skill to 
their handiwork—the possibilities of the 
poling are only half realized, 
exceptional cases. They seem to take no 
pride in expertness with the implement 
by which they travel or secure food that 
corresponds to the American Indians’ es- 
teem of skill with the paddle or with 
the Canadian Indians’ regard for speed 
on snow-shoes or dexterous handling of 
dogs. On the river they are not to be 
mentioned in the same breath with those 
consummate watermen of Malaya and 
Siam. A little effort and a heavy de- 
pendence on luck—that’s about their gait. 
Often we ran on rocks which should have 
heen easily avoided by men whose life’s 
work is the handling of boats; and in 
rounding points of rock in rapid water, 
almost daily the bow was permitted to 
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swing out on a carelessly slack and unat- 
tended rope, sometimes to the escape of 
the boat and subsequent disaster among 
the rocks: while in getting out of dif- 
ficulties there was surprising lack of in- 
telligently applied skill. 

Big as the batelféo was, it had no room 
for a supercargo. The days for the most 
part I spent exploring the inland; the 
nights aboard, among the loud-smelling 
pirarucu—how I loathed the odor of that 
fish as the journey lengthened! Days 
on the boat, as few as possible you may 
be sure, were chiefly occupied in dodging 
either the poles or the tree branches 
which raked us fore and aft as we 
clung to the bank throughout all the 
bends of a much-turning river, or the 
wasps and the ants that often swept upon 
us in swarms. The forest continued the 
same dense hedge. 
bank was 


Sometimes where the 
exposed slender pendants 


sereened the view in running loops or 
hung straight to the ground from the 


tree-limbs to take root and send forth 
their own little shoots—for tropical 
nature is opposed to the unit. I found 
it all very interesting. My favorite look- 
out was on top the forward end of the 
tolda, where, flat on my. stomach, with 
hands and feet braced against the frame- 
vork, I managed to keep from being 
torn off by the branches about half the 
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time—Alleo quite approving my position, 
as much of the insect life was thus de- 
posited’ on me before reaching him. 
When not engaged in holding on for 
dear life, here I perched, watching, if 
the sun shone, for birds and butterflies, 
and studying the small, stingless, yellow 
bees—called angelitos (little angels) by 
the Venezuelans—that settled in hun- 
dreds on the peissava coiled over the 
tolda. And always when the sun shone, 
and for all the time it shone, there sound- 
ed the loudest and shrillest cicada I ever 
heard. 

The really interesting birds, however, 
were inland, those on the river being 
largely the parrots, striking in color com- 
binations—one had a blue back and wings 
and yellow breast—but noisy to distrac- 
tion; the brilliant macaws in their reds 
and greens and blues and yellows, al- 
ways in pairs and flying fast; and an 
occasional toucan, with its ungainly 
great yellow bill and black and green 
body. But the butterflies!—the air was 
full of them, and they were lovely beyond 
description. From a tiny yellow to a 
superb purple as large as my hand, they 
fluttered hither and yon, in all sizes and 
of every color—noticeably in shades of 
blues and yellows and reds—very yellow 
yellows, burning scarlets, lustrous blues, 
and velvet purples. On the river and in- 
land, always in the air when clear, they 
gave me great pleasure, even though their 
presence meant a scorching sun. 

The temperature, by-the-way, ranged 
from 88° to 96° in the coolest spot I 
could place my thermometer on the 
batelio of bright days, and 110° to 120° 
in the sun. Under clouded skies the 
mercury stood at 90° in the day, and, at 
r'ght, about 80°; it is noteworthy, too, 
that at this registry a penetrating chill 
in the air before dawn made a very light 
blanket comfortable, in addition to gos- 
samer flannel pajamas. Inland the mer- 
cury rarely fell below 85° during the 
night, and frequently remained at 88° 
or even at 90°; on such nights the in- 
sects held high carnival—and every mem- 
ber of the South American insect world 
bites. 

Although nothing like so plentiful on 
the black, vegetable-stained rivers as on 
the yellowish or white, the insects that 
frequent the Rio Negro appear to be a 


choice stinging lot, though indifferent 
workmen in comparison with those of the 
upper Orinoco and the Cassiquiare. The 
busiest on the Negro is a small fly 
thing of several sizes called pium. Un- 
like the wasp of swift attack, the pium 
comes aboard without warning for a 
stay, so your earliest notice also an 
nounces the close of its campaign; 
and, though you kill it, your trouble 
is brewing none the less in the tiny 
blood dot marking the scene of its 
feast. Of insect visitations, however, the 
ants were perhaps the most troublesome; 
with wings and without, harmless and 
vicious, ashore and afloat—they came 
upon us in active myriads. On occasion 
the batelfo and the tolda, inside and 
out, would be so literally covered that 
we had to tie up and all hands clear— 
and clean—ship. 

Thus from bush to tree, from rock to 
root, pulling, hauling, poling, most of 
the time in the rain, we worked our way 
from point to point, from island to 
island. - Usually we tied up for the night 
along the bank, where the insects love 
to dwell and the anvil chorus of the frogs 
swells its loudest; but when we could 
we camped on a point of rocks or sand, 
where there was some relief from the 
pests. Often we encountered stretches 
of rocks and rapids extending entirely 
across the river, where our only way of 
advancing was by hauling from boulder 
to boulder, sometimes thus crossing to 
the other bank and back again in the 
same arduous, time-consuming manner. 
It was slow work, and it was hard work, 
and once we nearly ended our journey 
then and there. 

We had been all day toiling through 
such going, under continuous rain, and 
had come finally, long after dark, to a 
forty or fifty foot squarish rock-and-sand 
island in the middle of the river where it 
made a sharp bend and sped away for 
a mile or more over a boulder-filled bed. 
Here, on the down-stream side, we 
dragged the uba onto a diminutive sand 
beach and tied the bateléo alongside, 
probably not over five miles from where we 
had started at daylight. It was a pictu- 
resque camp; the stars shone brilliantly 
after a day of storm and clouds, and all 
around loomed the dark, unbroken line 
of forest. The crew, seated ashore around 
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a feeble fire of driftwood making cotfee, 


jabbered and smoked and laughed, while 
a cloud of insects, revealed intermit- 
tently by the flickering flame, played 
round them as a halo. The chatter sub- 
sided early, for the men were worn by 
the day’s work, and soon I could hear 
their sonorous breathing as I lay on the 
odoriferous pirarucu aboard the bateldo 
watching the Southern Cross slowly right 
tself, and the shooting-stars, of which 
1 saw many night by night drop into 
the far horizon. On either side of us 
ihe water swirled and chirruped and 
danced past in the vigorous gladness of 
a rapids-filled river. 

Alternately straining on its painter 
and bumping against the rock to which 
it was fastened, the bateléc was scarcely 
a slumber cradle, sO I needed ho awaken- 
ing when a furious bang brought me up 
standing; and the next instant I was 
trying to check the loosed bow which 
was swinging down-stream. But the 
only pole on board was a push-pole, of 
no service for hooking and holding, and 
by the time I rushed astern I could not 
touch bottom, though I could easily have 
jumped ashore. Meanwhile the boat was 
going out and swinging rapidly to the 
current, which, luckily indeed, was so 
swift and strong that it had turned the 
bow quite around when I reached the 
tiller and set up a hurricane yelling to 
arouse the Indians, who were sleeping 
comfortably, unaware of my hurried, not 
to say disturbing, departure from our 
island camp. 

To my first startled look down-stream 
it appeared a river of rocks, and as we 
sped lurchingly toward them, I was al- 
most overwhelmed for a moment by the 
momentous task confronting me. Was 
wreck, I anxiously speculated, to end my 
carefully planned trip?—for a swamped 
boat in that torrent meant lost provisions, 
and lost provisions meant a retreat to 
Manaos, and abandonment of the project 
for that year at all events. The bare 
suggestion of that possibility was cer- 
tain to paralyze by its misfortune or to 
steady with nerves of steel; fortunate- 
ly it steadied. My first impulse was to 
work shoreward, but after I felt the 
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strength of the river, which hurled the 
| 


that I might steer safely and keep 


vat onward like a chip, I prayed only 


thought of the dire consequences of fail 
ure from putting me in a blue funk 
Meanwhile the batelio was tearing 
along, swaying from side to side as | 
jammed the tiller to overcome a tendency 
to slide off the course. Twice we narrow- 
ly escaped being flung on big boulders 
where the water swirled at their base, 
and several times the seraping of the 
bottom raised my hair—and all th 
while we careened and plunged in the 
half-light which conjured shapes fantastic 
and awesome and confusing to my strain- 
ing, dreading eyes. At last I could hear 
the beat of paddles, and a great joy wave 
swept over me as I realized the Indians 
were overtaking us, and that my course 
was nearly and successfully run. On the 
moment of the thought came the harsh 
warning <¢ 


f a seraping bow—which I 
heeded by putting the tiller hard over 
followed instantly by a sudden stop and 
a swerve which sent me over the side into 
the water, to be swept away before | 
could grasp what had happened. 

I could not breast that current, but 
before it carried me down I was thank- 
ful to note the batel4éo held fast, and that 
the uba and the Indians were near-by. 
Sweeping me along without ceremony, 
the river demanded my best efforts to 
prevent it from battering me against the 
rocks, and no small struggle ensued be- 
fore I finally pulled myself out on a 
slippery bouider in mid-stream, quite a 
mile below the boat, which itself was two 
miles from camp. Here the Indians 
found me at daylight. 

3y noon we floated the bateléo, which 
providentially had run upon a flat, slop 
ing rock, and by the close of day had 
recovered the lost ground and were again 
tied up, this time on the other side of 
the rock-island whence I had begun my 
exciting flight the night before. 

Why had we broken loose? Oh, Yeggo 
had fastened the boat with a peissava tie- 
rope having two of its four strands 
severed! Thereafter I never turned in 
without giving the mooringr personal 
inspection. 
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BY RALPH COBINO 


ISS HENDRY drew the curtain 
M across the window and _ peeped 

through it. Her eyes looked 
hungry; she bent forward, straining 
them, so that she might see into the road 
despite the waving pattern on the cur- 
tain. This pattern was annoying. She 
moved her head impatiently until she 
found the least-tortured piece of net. 
Then she fell to gazing, her body rigid, 
her whole appearance voicing concentra- 
tion. 

Outside in the road three children 
played. They mimicked a highway rob- 
bery. Five-year-old sat in a wooden box 
pulled by eight-year-old. To them came 
nine-year-old with loud-sounding threats. 
Five-year-old in the box smiled adorably. 
He waved fat arms in token of awed 
submission. Eight-year-old kicked feebly 
in his capacity of steed. Nine-year-old, 
receiving a bulky package, allowed the 
wooden box to move along its way. 

“The darlings!” whispered Miss Hen- 
dry. 

Her eyes ached; little spots danced be- 
fore them, elaborating the pattern of the 
curtain. She gave a quick gesture of 
impatience. 

“T wish I had a finer net,” she 
thought. “But I dare not risk it. I 
wish my eyes didn’t ache so.” 

The third rendering of highwayman- 
ship ended in shouts of approving laugh- 
ter. There was a stampede into the 
house next door. 

“Tt’s their tea-time,” Miss Hendry 
said. 

Her hands fell from the curtain. She 
straightened her body, throwing her head 
back with a graceful gesture. All this 
woman’s movements were suggested har- 
monies. She lifted her arms above her 
head, stretching them. Her hands, held 
so in the air, were shapely, the fingers 
tapering. On one finger a mourning- 
ring made a sharp contrast to surround- 
ing whiteness. 


” 


She began to move hurriedly about her 
room. She arranged a white cloth on 
the table and put a cup and saucer and 
some cake on it. The kettle boiled on the 
stove, and she made her tea; the steam 
came like fragrant incense into the room. 
Miss Hendry set the tea-pot on the table. 
Then she moved over to the wall which 
separated this room from her neighbors. 
She pressed her ear against the wall, 
listening. Presently she closed her eyes. 
In the other room a chorus of children’s 
voices rose, saying grace. It was a babel. 
To Miss Hendry it was as the singing of 
angels. She bent her head and said her 
own grace, keeping time with the shrill 
sounds in the other room. When silence 
came she turned to the table and began 
her meal. 

“They are such darlings!” she said 
to herself. 

This room of hers suggested harmony. 
Its simplicity was the simplicity of re- 
straint, not the foreed barrenness of 
poverty. It was a room of soft tones, 
of successful blendings. Books abound- 
ed. And flowers—daffodils massed in 
jars of dull green. Miss Hendry, finish- 
ing her tea, stared at her surroundings. 

“Tt’s such a pretty nest,” she said. 
Her hands went ‘o her face, covering it; 
“T wish I matched it.” 

A knock came to the door, the sound 
obtruding itself upon the stillness of the 


room. Miss Hendry got up-from the! 


table quickly. As she moved shé caught 
a lace scarf from a chair and wound it 
about her head, drawing it across her 
face. Then she opened the door and 
found her neighbor on the step. 

“ Good-evening, Mrs. Levens,” she said. 
“To come in.” 

Mrs. Levens came into the room with 
a kind of rush. All her movements were 
impetuous, hinting at restlessness. She 
was the mother of the children who had 
played at highwayman. 

“Do sit down,” Miss Hendry said. 
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She drew forward an arm-chair for her 
visitor and another for herself. 

“ How lovely your flowers are!” said 
Mrs. Levens. 

“Yes, aren’t they? Daffodils—‘a host 
of golden daffodils. You know Words- 
worth’s poem ¢”’ 

Mrs. Levens stirred in her chair. “I 
have very little time for reading,” she 
replied. She sounded vague. 

Miss Hendry watched her with curious 
intentness. The lace scarf was still 
drawn ecross her face, but her eyes were 
uncovered. 

“You are so clever,” Mrs. Levens said. 
“That’s why I came to you this evening. 
The children were enchanted with that 
last fairy-tale I told them.” 

“You were able to remember it—all 
of it?” 

“T think so. They were quite excited. 
When the Prince came to the tower but 
couldn’t go in because the dodder-grass 
grew about his feet and held him, they 
shouted. You must have heard them?” 

Miss Hendry leaned forward. She 
seemed suddenly a figure of embodied 
joy; her face was hidden, but her eyes 
were radiant. Her hands strained one 
against the other on her knee. She 
laughed; the sound of her laughter rip- 
pled about the room. 

“Oh, I am so glad!” she said. 

The lace slipped a little, revealing her 
face. 

Mrs. Levens looked down at her hands, 
twisting the wedding-ring about her fin- 
ger. She was a pretty woman. As she 
looked downward, Miss Hendry noticed 
how long her eyelashes were. Five-year- 
old was exactly like his mother. Five- 
year-old was a darling. Miss Hendry’s 
breath caught in her throat when she 
thought of him. 

“T wondered,” Mrs. Levens said, “if 
you had thought of another fairy-tale.” 

“Oh yes,” cried Miss Hendry. 

She laughed again; set the air throb- 
bing to the tune of her delight. Her 
voice matched this room of hers; its 
harmonies were perfect. She bent still 
farther forward in her chair. Her eyes 
dwelt very intently upon those drooping 
eyelids. For one delicious moment she 
deceived herself, deliberately dragged 
fancy to her side. She imaged herself 
alone in a room with five-year-old. She 
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hugged to herself the thought that he 
listened to her fairy-tale. Her voice ran 
on, tremulous and eager, perfect in its 
modulations. This fantastic fairy-tale of 
hers almost found credence in the lis- 
tener’s ears. She clothed it in vivid 
sentences; imagery leaped to do her bid- 
ding; incidents rushed headlong from 
her lips. In its way this tale of hers 
was a triumph. 

Mrs. Levens still looked downward, but 
her fingers ceased to move. She listened 
intently. She wanted to learn, parrot- 
like. She closed her eyes, shutting her- 
self in with sound. 

Miss Hendry’s story ended with the 
eternal happiness of the Prince. She 
laughed softly. The lace had slipped 
still farther from her face. 

“Shall I tell it again?” she asked. 

Mrs. Levens lifted her eyes, and for 
a single heart-beat she looked upon Miss 
Hendry’s face. Her lids felt suddenly 
weighted, and she fell to twisting her 
wedding-ring again, playing with it. 

“T always like to hear them twice,” 
she answered. “I am glad I have a 
good memory.” 

Miss Hendry moved in her chair. 

“Does five-year-old remember easily?” 

“Te’s different. He remembers, of 
course, fairly well. But he imagines, 


lives in his fancies—a regular dream- 
child.” 

Miss Hendry jerked the lace over her 
face again. The movement was crude, 
unlike herself. Usually her gestures were 
harmonious. Now her manner of cover- 
ing her face suggested discord. It was 
as thou;yrh a hand struck roughly upon a 
delicate, instrument. 

“Please tell it to me again,” Mrs. 
Levens said. 

Miss Hendry obeyed. And this time, 
although the words were the same, it 
was a different story. Before, her voice 
had hinted at joy. Now it hinted at 
desolation: it suggested the suffering of 
a soul that was lonely. She held the 
lace over her face, shrouding it so com- 
pletely that her eyes were hidden. Her 
sentences crept from behind this heavy 
screen. Incidents came again tumultu- 
ously from her lips, but this time they 
were charged with subtle meaning. Mrs. 
Levens was not subtle. She learned 
parrot-like. She did not envy this wom- 
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an with the fertile brain, but she availed 
herself of the fertility. Armed with 
these fantastic treasures, she was indif- 
ferent to wet days. There were times 
when five-year-old and his brothers 
longed for rain. Rainy days were doors 
which opened into a region of romance. 

When she reached once more the eter- 
nal happiness of the Prince, Miss Hendry 
paused. Then she said: 

“When it rains, and I know that you 
are telling them my stories, I put my ear 
against the wall. I imagine, like five- 
year-old; I dream that I am telling them 
myself.” 

This last word was pregnant. Because 
of it Mrs. Levens sighed quickly. She 
‘felt that she should speak and could not. 
Impotency overwhelmed her in the pres- 
ence of great things. Silence at this 
moment was like an enveloping cloak 
which she could not shake off. 

Miss Hendry watched her, her eyes 
straining through the veiling lace. / 
little shiver ran through her body. Her 
hands, white and shapely, plucked at the 
sereen as though they longed to tear it, 
to treat it ruthlessly. 

The mother-spirit stirred in Mrs. 
Levens. Sympathy was swept away in a 
flood of anxious wondering. 

“You will not—”’ The words halted. 
They stung her lips. “ Five-year-old is 
easily—” She felt choked. 

“Please don’t worry,” Miss Hendry 
said. “T will not—frighten him.” 

Mrs. Levens hunted for the right thing 
to say. She could not find it. She felt 
that it must be lost forever. She fidgeted 
in her chair. 

There was a little pause. 

“You are sure you can remember the 
story?” Miss Hendry asked. 

“ Quite sure. Thank you so very much. 
It is sweet of you.” Mrs. Levens got up 
from her chair. “ You can’t think how 
grateful I am. We quite look forward 
to the story hour.” 

“ Five-year-old too?” 

“ Five-year-old most of all.” 

She moved toward the door. 

“Tlis bedtime now. I must go and 
hear his prayers, and bathe him.” 

Miss Hendry stood still in the middle 
of the room. She stared at the door 
which had closed behind Mrs. Levens. It 
had hidden from her gaze a happy wom- 


an. The mother of five-year-old surely 
knew happiness, dwelt in the midst of it. 
It must be like living always in the very 
heart of ecstasy. To be his mother! 
Some mortals knew Paradise before they 
died. And some knew—she jerked at 
this thought, hating it. 

The lace slipped from her face. She 
lifted it from her shoulders and dropped 
it into a chair. Then she went up-stairs 
to her bedroom. Like the room down- 
stairs, it was a place of soft tones, show- 
ing perfect taste. Here, too, daffodils 
looked at her from dark-green jars. And 
books—familiar friends, those which met 
her thoughts most intimately. The fur- 
niture was dull oak, the walls washed in 
dull green. Against this coloring the 
daffodils showed luminous; they were 
like a definite sound from the midst of 
silence. There was ne looking-glass in 
the room. On the dressing-table, where 
one should have been, stood a cross. 

Miss Hendry leaned against the wall. 
On the other side of it five-year-old was 
saying his prayers. Miss Hendry’s head 
bowed; presently she dropped upon her 
knees. Her hands moved toward her 
face, but she jerked them from it. She 
threw her head back, facing heaven. She 
must remind God that her face was 
marred. Her senses were attuned to 
beauty. She had banished mirrors; she 
shrank from their revelation, pitiless, 
shrieking horror at her. But God must 
see this face of hers. He knew. She 
flung herself at the feet of Omnipotence. 
She said: “Don’t let me frighten five- 
year-old, or any child. I love them so. 
They are such darlings.” Surely— 
surely Heaven understood. 

She went down-stairs again, treading 
softly. The dividing-walls were thin, 
and five-year-old was in bed. Miss Hen- 
dry crept about her house. It was sweet 
to think that near her five-year-old was 
sleeping. She hugged the thought of 
nearness. She imaged dividing-walls as 
nothing, less than nothing. She ban- 
ished them. 

She drew a chair to the fire and sat 
down; she bent forward, staring at the 
flames. A little smile crept about this 
face of hers. She was busy with another 
fairy-tale. Her brain worked quickly. 
This one must be the very best, the cream 
of her imaginings. Laughter ran riot 
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through this tale of hers. And tears 
not many of them—little clouds to show 
by contrast the brightness of the sun. 
Flowers and birds; incense from flowers, 
love-songs from birds; water—rippling, 
dancing; a mirror for the beauty of the 
stars; all this and more breathed in her 
tale. Wonderful surprises lurked for the 
unwary listener. The Prince was in- 
vineible, frowning at defeat. 

Miss Hendry lost herself in the Land 
of Make-believe. She cheated herself. 
She held her arms against her breast, 
pressed them there until they hurt. If 
five-year-old lay so, his head within the 
circle of her arms! She bent her head, 
pressed her cheek against her hand. If 
so, her cheek might touch—and thrill 
with touching—the cheek of any child! 
She rocked. Her voice crooned. She 
breathed a lullaby. Her heart knew the 
bliss of such sweet fooling. 

She turned the lamp out. The shadows 
in the room were threaded with fire- 
light. She drew her chair back. -She 
liked her face to dwell amidst the shad- 
ows. Sympathy crept to her from the 
darkness. The firelight played about her 
hands. That pleased her. This woman’s 
senses were attuned to beauty and her 
hands were beautiful; they tried to ex- 
press the sweetness of her soul. The 
beauty that was within her struggled, 
balked of its true vehicle of expression. 

Her senses, swooning in the midst of 
dreams, refused at first to hear sounds 
that were antagonistic to these dream- 
ings. Then hearing them, they wove 
them into the fabric of her dream. At 
last she started to her feet. Reality 
claimed her. She threw the lace about 
her head and moved over to the door 
where some one knocked. She found 
Mrs. Levens on the doorstep. 

“To come in,” Miss Hendry said. 

Agitation entered with Mrs. Levens. 
Her words tumbled one upon the other, 
lacking coherence. 

“ Five-year-old . .. lost . . . you are 
always so quiet .. . have you heard any- 
thing . . . his little steps . . . in your 
silence .. .” 

Miss Hendry lighted her lamp. Her 
hand shook. 

“T heard nothing,” she said. How 
should she have heard, when her ears 
were filled with the clamor of her dreams ? 
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Mrs. Levens moved again with one of 
her impetuous rushes to the door. 

“T must go! I came to you lest by 
any chance you had heard his footsteps. 
I know you like to hear the sound of 
children’s feet.” 

Mrs. Levens paused, her hand on the 
door. 

“My little darling—wandering some- 
where. Oh, you must sympathize!” She 
turned, facing Miss Hendry. “I went 
up-stairs to watch him sleeping. He 
looks like an angel when he sleeps. And 
his bed was empty!” She gave a little 
ery and hurried out. 

Miss Hendry stood quite still in the 
middle of the room. She pushed dreams 
from her. Five-year-old was wandering 
somewhere in the night. Surely the 
stars stood still to watch his movings! 
The night would enfold him, glorying in 
him. He was a dream-child, living in 
sweet fancies. He must have gone upon 
some fairy quest. She bent her head, 
frowning at her thought. Had her tales 
of fantastic imagery led this child to 
search for imagined wonders? She 
glowed beneath the thought that a 
spark of fantasy had passed from her 
mind into his. 

She tried to push herself into the mind 
of a child. She followed the imagined 
wanderings of the Prince. She dived 
into her memories. She felt that she 
knew the things which would appeal to 
five-year-old. She stood quite - still, 
staring at the floor. She was hunting, 
seeking for the key to this nocturnal 
moving. Her mind groped after the 
child’s. The fabric of her thoughts was 
bound with understanding, was held to- 
gether by strong cords of sympathy. 

Presently she knew—certainty rushed 
at her. And with this certainty came 
exultation. This divination had come to 
her; not to his mother. This knowledge 
was food for the hunger in her heart. 

Suddenly she felt crafty. Her eyes 
held a look of cunning. She pressed her 
hands against her mouth to hide a little 
sound of laughter. In the night was 
five-year-old. Darkness hid him. She 
loved darkness. 

She went very quickly from the house, 
hushing the sound of steps. The night 
met her, and she loved the night, this 
night above all others. She drew a deep 
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breath. It was sweet to think his fancies 
had blossomed from her seed. 

She moved swiftly. She never stum- 
bled in the dark; custom lent surety to 
her feet. In the glaring light of day 
sometimes she stumbled; light was piti- 
less and the sun made a coward of her. 
At night she walked erect. 

When she heard his feet she could 
have laughed. She had been so sure. 
He had come to find the magic slipper 
which the Prince had lost. She paused. 
Softly she began to sing—the song of the 
lost slipper. Always in the story this 
song came lilting, trilling. Now it crept 
upon the air, a little throbbing thine 
of music. 

She moved nearer; in the dark she 
might be near. Her hands went groping. 
She touched him. He was not afraid; 
she fitted in with the story he was acting. 

“The slipper is not here,” she whis- 
pered. “TI will find it for you.” 

He was tired. He crept into her arms. 

Surely heaven was not very far; this 
must be the portal. So had_ she 
imaged Paradise. This moment held 
within itself the essence of eternity. It 
canght and held all of beauty she had 
known; scents of flowers; songs of birds; 
the color of the sky at sunset. It thrust 
ugly things far from it, sent them head- 
long into oblivion. Joy such as this 
must kill the knowledge that her face 
was marred. 

She wrapped her shawl about him. To 
her finger-tips she thrilled. She held 
him, his head upon her breast. Always 
in her prayers she would thank God for 
darkness. 

She knelt upon the ground, her arms 
encircling this dear presence. She 
breathed into his ear the most wonderful 
of all her fairy-tales, Five-year-old 
drowsed to enchanting sounds. His ears 
were attuned to melody; the soul of him 
met beauty, knowing it. 

Presently he slept; slept—in her arms. 
She moved slowly, weighted with his 
delicious body. Night held them, en- 
folding them. They were in a sanctuary, 
a sacred place of darkness. Sound 
matched darkness and fell into the mean- 
ing of this hour. Watching eyes were 
nowhere. 

She wished to hush the noise of foot- 
steps as she moved. Through the clamor 


of her thoughts ran a little streak of 
cunning. She planned, lent herself to 
strategy. She reached her home by tor- 
iuous turnings from the path. She 
avoided craftily the other seekers. They 
were looking for that which slept against 
her breast. The night blinded them; 
she loved the night. Light had flouted 
her; now she felt she flouted light. This 
was her hour; she realized triumph. 

Craftily she reached her house, laid 
her burden on the sofa. The fire was 
dead. Even this room of hers aided her, 
shrouding her in thick, impenetrable 
darkness. 

She knelt beside the sofa. All of her 
was prayer. She was thanking Heaven 
for night. 

She was not heartless. The mother- 
spirit in her cried out to the mother who 
was seeking. Craft and cunning slipped 
from her, leaving her pure woman. She 
went very softly to the door, opened it, 
and passed out into the night. She heard 
little moaning sounds of anguish and 
she hurried toward them. 

“T have found him,” she said. 

The sound of her voice surprised her. 
It was changed; she did not know it; it 
was a shout of happiness thrown into the 
night. She put her arms round Mrs. 
Levens. 

“Tush! don’t speak yet,” she said. 
“T want to tell you something. I found 
him quite a long time ago. I ought to 
have come to you at once. Instead—in- 
stead— Oh, can you understand, can 
you feel the torture of my life? This is 
my hour. Don’t take it from me.” 

She held Mrs. Levens’s hand in both 
her own. “You have so many hours. 
All your life will hold him. Give me 
to-night.” Her voice fell, playing upon 
minor chords. “ Before the light comes 

. at the first streak of dawning... 
I will bring him to you.” She kissed the 
hands she held. 

“Hush! don’t shiver so. This is my 
hour. All your life afterward you will 
be glad because you gave it me.” 

She bent her head, listening, drew a 
long breath of ecstasy. 

“T don’t know how to thank you,” she 
said. “ Perhaps God will show me how.” 

She turned and hurried toward her 
house. Her eyes besought the darkness 
not to lift, her hands stretched eastward 
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as though they would beat back the rising 
of the sun. She cried to Heaven to hang 
chains upon the wings of morning. 

Her soul went always screened, and 
her distorted face disguised a 
thing. To-night, with five-year-old, this 
soul of hers went naked. The screen 
was down, and she stared at Joy un- 


lovely 


ve iled. 

Her ears held the music of his breath- 
ing. She wondered what his 
made of; she imaged 
fragrant rose-tipped things. And winged 

-surely his dreams were winged and 
She laid her face upon the 
cushion near to his. She felt his breath 
caress her cheek, moving tenderly about 
its ravaged surface. She moved still 
closer. If Death would take her now! 

Her hands moved stealthily and rested 
on his arms. The feel of him set her 
on fire, and she blazed into a rebellious 
She was robbed of things which 
were her right, beggared, and flung aside. 
She had been given a soul that fed on 
beauty, while she herself was an affront 
to all her dreams. It was as though she 
had been given a thong and set to lashing 
her own tender flesh. 

She was ashamed. Tears came and 
quenched the fire of her anger. She 
had flung defiance into this night which 
had given her so much. She pleaded 
with herself that she had borne her cross 
with patience until now. Tears and the 
child’s breath healed her. She was all 
humility. It was the sudden contact 
with the sweetness of his body that had 
stirred the fierceness in her. She loved 


dreams 


were them as 


flew to heaven. 


mood. 


to feel his breath 
Surely her face 
renewed ? 


about her cheeks. 
would be transformed, 


This room would be a sacred place, a 


shrine holding her memory. To keep it 
clean would be the action of a devotee. 
She would become a priestess dwelling 
in a holy temple. 

She turned her head upon her shoul- 
der questioning the darkness. Her lips 
moved in an entreaty that night would 
loiter, would crawl toward morning. 
This night was weighted with so much 
joy that she felt it must go halting to its 
journey’s end. She felt like a child 
clinging to some hand for dread of 
loneliness. 

She dared not kiss his face lest he 
should waken. Instead, she kissed his 
feet, adoring them. She fell to watch- 
ing, fearful for the dawn. Its nearness 
awed her. She watched to see the dark- 
ness threaded with streaks of light. She 
listened. Birds would sing the requiem 
of this night. 

She gathered him into her arms, this 
sleeping child. It was the last, the very 
best of all her ecstatic moments. There 
was just one little streak of light. It 
fell upon the floor and crept 
lessly toward her. She went quickly to 
the door. This room which was a temple 
must not witness a broken tryst. 

Very truly the room was sacred. She 
had looked for agony to meet her when 
she came back to it with empty arms. 
Instead, Peace met her. She went upon 
her knees and prayed, winged to heaven 
her messages of thankfulness for night. 


remorse- 
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On the Education of Daughters 


BY HELEN 


N things educational, as in most 

things temporal, there is a tide which, 

taken at the flood, does not invariably 
lead on to fortune. The educational flood 
has in fact an awkward trick of washing 
us, at times, beyond the normal tide- 
mark and then receding to leave us 
stranded a good deal higher up than we 
counted on. And in addition to this it 
not infrequently unsettles us still further 
with a vicious backwash in receding. 

The last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century witnessed such a flood. The 
problem which has vexed responsible per- 
sons for many hundreds of years—what 
shall we do with our daughters ’—came 
back again and swept us up like a spring- 
tide to unusual liberalities of education. 
At the present minute some of our au- 
thorities are uncomfortably reversed in 
what looks rather like a backwash—and 
the old question seems to have taken the 
new and perplexing form of “ What are 
our daughters going to do with us?” 

In the most ancient of our English 
universities a certain official building 
which represents the heart and core of 
feminine education cherishes some car- 
toons caricaturing early attempts at the 
higher education of women. Professor 
Sidgwick is represented lecturing to a 
collection of ladies, and the subject is 
“ Aristotle on the Ox.” The lecture is re- 
inforced by a diagram dividing the noble 
animal into sections—“ ribs,” “ sirloin,” 
“shin,” the vaguer portions of his anat- 
omy being indicated, comprehensively, as 
“suet.” The professor and the ox have 
an equally dégagé air, the foreground is 
blocked with the wide skirts fashionable 
at the period, and most of the ladies are 
engaged in examining one another’s bon- 
nets. Since the cartoons were hung up 
in that office a good many first-class 
certificates and degree equivalents have 
been given to women students. The flood 
of education ran very high during the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
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and later on professors found it necessary 
to go beyond suet when they lectured on 
Aristotle to the women students at the 
universities. At present a kind of re- 
action is setting in. The cult of the 
simple life and the cry of “ Back to the 
land!” are reinforced by a further ery of 
“Back to the home!” The domestic 
heroine has reappeared in fiction, the do- 
mestic type has reappeared—if indeed she 
ever disappeared—-in real life. In the 
meantime the spinster populatien of 
these islands has not only developed to an 
alarming extent, but has also developed 
rather alarming energies, and the prob- 
lem with which captious persons are try- 
ing to pose us now is—All this latter-day 
education has unfitted woman for domes- 
tie life, and what are you going to do 
with her now? Let us adopt the Socratic 
method and ask questions too. 

In the first place, “Has it really un- 
fitted her?” Judging from results, it does 
not seem to be the highly educated wom- 
an who is incompetent or incapable when 
it comes to action, public or domestic. 
The cleverer a woman is, the better she 
ean adapt herself to circumstances and 
the more quickly she recognizes that no 
occupation can be dull which involves 
using her head, as household management 
involves using it. In the second place, 
“ Are things so different from what they 
have been before?” We are apt to forget 
that English ladies learned Greek and 
Latin in the sixteenth century, and that 
the domestic talents were not lacking 
then. The education of daughters caused 
a great deal of anxiety and experiment 
in earlier days, before Erasmus declared 
that girls should receive as liberal an 
education as their brothers. The educa- 
tion of women has always been a sign of 
the temper of an age. When any strong 
moral impulse comes to stimulate the 
conscience of a nation, there comes at 
once a corresponding rise in the standard 
of female education. 
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The barbarian races of Europe gave 
their women a better position than did 
the more civilized nations; and _ this, 
though chiefly owing to characteristics of 
race, was in part because the pagan 
woman of the north had neither Eve 
nor Pandora to shadow her path. The 
Christian daughters of Eve were con- 
tinually reproached with the indiscretion 
of their ancestress ““when she bit upon 
the apple.” That apple was a weapon al- 
ways at hand to keep her down, though 
it does not always appear to have done 
so. Many women saints there were in- 
deed, but their ways were hard; saints 
like Katherine and Elizabeth were com- 
mendable, and so were “the stout and 
painful housewives” who followed these 
so far as possible in daily life, but the 
natural woman was a snare, a curse, and 
a blemish in creation. Aspirants for 
heaven fled to the wilderness to avoid her, 
for “where is any place but that women 
he therein save in desert?” Eve was 
locked out of Paradise—poor Eve! 

In many respects the legal standing of 
women had been better in late pagan 
times. Roman law, with two exceptions, 
had treated her better than canon law did. 
And feudalism made things rather worse, 
since, in spite of its refinements, the 
chivalric ideal did possess a taint of cor- 
ruption which made the position of wom- 
en essentially a false one. Now about 
twenty-five years after Crecy, when the 
age of chivalry was beginning to decline, 
a French gentleman, the Knight of La 
Tour Landry, being oppressed with the 
care of three daughters, bethovght him- 
self of writing a bock for their instruc- 
tion in the conduct of life; and his book, 
which was translated by Caxton and 
much read, gives us great insight into 
the social conditions of that romantic age. 

The fourteenth century was a period of 
chivalry and romance, but it is an in- 
teresting question how far chivalry goes 
in a really excellent man. Certainly the 
Knight of the Tower had a poor opinion 
of the manners of his age. He wrote his 
book, he tells us, remembering the crafts 
and vanities of idle youths in his own 
young days, “and there be such fellows 
now or worse,” said the good knight, 
wherefore he took pains to warn his 
daughters against their wiles. And when 
he goes on to quote his wife’s opinions on 
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social intercourse, the point of view be- 
comes singularly unflattering; for the 
Lady of the Tower tempered respect for 
her own lord with an exceedingly mean 
opinion of his sex, which she had no hesi- 
tation in expressing. But at all events 
he gave his daughters sound advice. 

The virtues most popular in the Middle 
Ages were the Scriptural virtues, which 
have been recommended before and since 
—love, joy, peace, and the whole string 
down to temperance. But first of all 
comes silence, and it is instructive to 
notice how this ideal of woman as a 
“ gracious silence” has remained popular 
through Shakespeare’s time to the present 
day—it is the listener who lures, not the 
chatterbox. The knight begins his book 
by telling his daughters a story of how 
his own father had wished him to marry 
a certain lady, whose appearance and 
manners had pleased him well, until at 
the end of their first interview she begged 
him to come oft, whereat the knight was 
greatly shocked, seeing her so oor. ” It 
caused me,” said he, “to be discouraged 
from her, for the which I have thanked 
God since many times.” He then in- 
stances ladies who through hot and hasty 
language “lost their marriage ”’—and no 
more dreadful thing, apparently, could 
happen to a lady in the Middle Ages! 
Women, he says, are always too ready to 
talk, whereas they should refer people 
who ask them questions to their lords. 
Eve should have said, “ Ask my husband 
that question, not me”—and all would 
have been well. The primary virtues ap- 
pear to have been, after silence, meekness 
and submission to your husband, when 
you were lucky enough to get one—a 
point much insisted on by medieval 
writers, whose judgment was possibly 
biased by the fact that for the most part 
they belonged to the sex which produces 
husbands. 

Submission to your lord, even if he is 
intolerable, is much insisted on, and a 
dreadful story follows of a lady who 
quarreled with another of whom she was 
jealous. After they had torn each other’s 
eaps and hair, the accused broke the nose 
of her accuser, “which is the fairest 
member that man or woman hath and 
sitteth in the middle of the visage, 
whereby her husband never found in his 
heart to love her heartily as he did be- 
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fore,” says the knight. And a still more 
awful story warns ladies against argu- 
ment with their spouses, for a hasty hus- 
band once broke his wife’s nose for chid- 
ing him in public. “ Wherefore,” says 
the knight, “before folk she must ever 
let him have the mastery, and remember 
a woman may chastise her husband and 
make him do well with fairness rather 
than with rudeness.” 

Against vanities of dress the knight 
is especially eloquent, and it is amusing 
to notice how the universal masculine 
distrust of fashion’s latest freaks besets 
husbands and fathers in the Middle Ages 
too. No wise woman, the knight declared 
more than once, should be too hasty to 
adopt the newest fashions, because they 
are often of dubious origin. He tells how 
a holy bishop, who was a noble and great 
clerk, preached “to great foison” of 
ladies and gentlemen about their inordi- 
nate vanities of apparel. Men, it may be 
noted, came in for strictures quite as 
severe as those on women. But the 
good bishop’s wrath was chiefly directed 
toward the extremely high-horned caps 
then worn by ladies, and he reminded 
them that Noah’s flood destroyed the 
world because of the pride and “ dis- 
guising” there was among women. 
“Women be so horned,” said he, “as 
snails, harts, and unicorns, I doubt the 
devil sit not between those horns.” The 
knight then tells of a lady who took a 
quarter of a day to array her, and of 
another who kept mass waiting while 
she dressed, and what became of her! 
Against such pride he warns his girls 
with many other moral examples. “ Such 
dressing,” he says, “is the sin of pride 
for which the angels fell into hell. And 
so it may hap they shall that use it.” 

In these days of immoderate experi- 
ments in so-called beauty culture, and 
advertisements in ladies’ papers entitled 
“Beauty by Post,” it is instructive to 
note that the fashion prevailed in medie- 
val England and France as it had in im- 
perial Rome. The knight had a dreadful 
tale of the ultimate fate of a lady who 
had, when living, enameled her face and 
plucked out her hair, in order to obtain 
the height of forehead so admired in the 
fourteenth century. Where she had 
pulled out hairs to effect the fashionable 
degree of baldness, imps pricked her with 


diabolical instruments and fearful trav- 
esties of her washes and lotions, and this 
because she had “so plucked and popped 
and painted and farded her visage for to 
please the sight of the world.” Women, 
moralized the knight, should be satisfied 
to be as God made them and be humbly 
grateful that He made them in His 
image instead of making them “ not 
women but dumb beasts and serpents.” 
The knight then encourages his daugh- 
ters by the example of “ good ladies” of 
Scripture—Ruth, Martha, and others— 
but warns them against the pride of 
Vashti and of Jezebel, “who hated her- 
mits, men of Holy Church, and all them 
that taught the Christian faith,” and who 
“died felonously.” He quotes with ap- 
proval the learning of St. Katherine; and 
it is interesting to notice that in all the 
saints’ lives the learning and accomplish- 
ments of this saint are dwelt upon with 
fervor, but we do not find that such 
prodigies of learning were expected from 
secular women. But the Knight of the 
Tower recommends the example of a cer- 
tain “ good lady,” Deborah, who went to 
school “to learn virtuous things and 
Scripture,” and who learned to rule well 
an evil husband. The knight then goes 
on to condemn gluttony and _ wine- 
bibbing, and describes its deplorable ef- 
fect on the complexion. Charity to the 
poor is highly recommended, and he tells 
of the vision of a holy man who saw his 
kinswoman’s soul weighed in a balance 
against her gay coats and furs, which 
“with her evil deeds, jewels, and false 
language of slander” all outweighed her 
good deeds and caused her to be thus ac- 
cused by the Enemy: “St. Michael, thou 
knowest this woman had ten divers gowns 
and as many coats, and thou wottest well 
less might have sufficed her after the law 
of God, and with the value of one she 
might have clothed fifty poor men and 
kept them from cold in gowns of white 
or russet.” 

Pitifulness and courtesy are indispen- 


sable virtues in the gently born. The 


higher her lineage the more gentle and 
courteous must a lady be, and must 
“ever give that she hath in great plenty, 
that is, weeping tears and a piteous 
heart.” And courtesy, as we learn from 
the Books of Courtesy that existed in all 
languages in the Middle Ages, included 
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morality as well, and should be the chief 
study of life. 

Now it was in vain for the medieval 
moralist to preach about the falseness of 
women in his Epics and his Troy books, 
and his endless stories of Helen and 
Cressida. All the authorities on real life, 
that is, the poets and historians, were 
against him; Froissart and Chaucer told 
the same tale—‘* Ever a hundred good 
against one bad”; and though Chaucer 
did write the Envoy to Bukton “ touch- 
ing marriage” in an irreverent and 
satirical vein, authorities tell us it was 
like the Envoy to the story of Griselda, 
purely a tribute to conventions of the 
day and not to be taken literally. It took 
the medieval moralist all his time to 
point out to woman her errors and 
shortcomings, and after all she does 
not appear to have minded him much. 

There was, in fact, no repressing 
her in any age, as John Knox found 
when, horrified by the spectacle of four 
female sovereigns in power and a 
fifth imminent, he blew the “ First Blast 
of the Trumpet Against the Monstrous 
Regimen of Women.” “ Man,” said he, 
“in many cases blind, doth in this re- 
spect see very clearly. ... It is more 
than a monster in nature that a woman 
shall reign and have empire above 
man—” and he goes on to quote at length 
the opinions of the fathers and of Aris- 
totle on this subject. These certainly did 
express extremely damaging views. “ Na- 
ture paints them (women) weak, frail, 
impatient, feeble, and foolish, and ex- 
perience hath declared them inconstant, 
variable, cruel, and lacking the spirit of 
counsel and regimen.” “ Aristotle,” went 
on the “ Blast,” “doth plainly affirm that 
wheresoever women bear dominion, there 
must needs the people be disordered, liv- 
ing and abounding in all intemperancy, 
given to pride, excess, and vanity, and 
finally in the end that they must needs 
come to confusion and ruin.” 

Was it the result of training, or was it 
the impervious quality of the feminine 
conscience, that women of earlier ages 
do not appear to have been cast down as 
much as they might by these strictures? 
After all, their lot was little worse than 
that of men. They must have been dull, 
so must their husbands. Men had wars, 
but their wives had pickles and pre- 
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serves. There is much food for reflection 
in pickles. Supervising the host of serv- 
ants, seneschals, stewards, pages, etc., in 
the enormous households of the Middle 
Ages must have been a serious business. 
The etiquette and service of the age were 
very elaborate, the books of courtesy, of 
carving, and the numerous works on 
manners that fill the period seem to con- 
tain directions to occupy a lifetime. And 
though the state of society and manners 
was crude in many ways and the stand- 
ard of household comfort and clean- 
liness very low (as witness the household 
books of Henry VIII.), still the condi 
tions of life do not seem to have been 
actually much harder on women than on 
men. The education of women was in 
proportion 


as good as that of men, and 
carried on in much the same way. 
And as men improved, women improved 
with them. When the moral force 
came, the standard of women’s educa- 
tion was raised at once. The Princess 
Elizabeth was well skilled in Greek and 
Latin, and Lady Jane Grey a devoted 
student of Plato. This is Harrison’s de- 
scription of Elizabeth’s Court; and Har- 
rison, let us remember, was a contempo- 
rary of Knox. “There are very few,” he 
says, “of our courtiers (of both sexes) 
who have not the use and skill of sundry 
speeches, besides an excellent vein of 
writing beforetime not regarded... 
Truly it is a rare thing with us now to hear 
of a courtier which hath but his own lan- 
guage. . . . Many gentlewomen and ladies 
there are that besides sound knowledge of 
the Greek and Latin tongues are thereto 
no less skilful in the. Spanish, Italian, 
and French. I am persuaded that as the 
noblemen and gentlemen do surmount in 
this behalf, so these come very little or 
nothing behind them for their parts: 
which industry,” adds the worth:’ parson, 
“God continue, and accomplish that 
which otherwise is wanting.” 

Now if we continue with Harrison’s 
description of Elizabeth’s England, there 
is a seamy side. Foreign manners had 
exercised a corrupting influence on Eng- 
lishmen. “ Many grievous offences,” said 
Harrison, the stanch Puritan, “do reign 
exceedingly in most noble and gentle- 
men’s houses whereof they see no pat- 
tern within Her Grace’s gates.” For 
“the stranger that entereth into the 
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Court of England upon the sudden shall 
rather imagine himself to come into some 
public school of the universities... 
than into a prince’s palace.” Certainly 
it must have been better for ladies to 
read histories and write Latin (however 
badly) than to occupy themselves with all 
the frivolities of the court of the Stuarts. 
Let us look again at contemporary por- 
traits of the ladies of Elizabethan. Eng- 
land. For more than one hundred years 
after Shakespeare’s death there are no 
such charming heroines as those that fill 
the plays and poems of his period. Could 
Imogen have been conceived in a de- 
graded age, or could the Elizabeth of 
Spenser’s sonnets have been “ weak, frail, 
impatient, feeble, and foolish”? Some ef 
the ladies who talked euphuism and read 
the Arcadia were very possibly dull, and 
perhaps rather tiresome, but an educa- 
tional ideal must have the defects of its 
qualities, and nobody can help the Phe- 
nix turning up once in a while. She 
turned up to some purpose in Germany, 
early in the next century, in the person 
of Anna Maria von Schurman, born at 
Cologne in 1607, who was a prodigy of 
learning and a model of all the virtues. 
Accounts of this remarkable lady are left 
us by various masculine contemporaries 
whom her accomplishments appear to 
have stupefied completely. One of them 
says: “No one paints better, no one 
works better in brass, wax, or wood. 
In needlework she excels all women 
past or present. Not content with 
European languages, she understands 
Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, and writes 
Latin so well that no one who has devoted 
his whole life to it can do it better.” 
Englishwomen appear to have been less 
immoderate in matters of learning. But 
the moral impulses that braced the na- 
tion during the age of Elizabeth bore 
fruit in the advances made then in wom- 
en’s education. With the constitutional 
changes that succeeded that reign came 
a lowering of the standard. The moral 
force had left the court, though it re- 
mained with the people. Mrs. Hutchin- 
son and the Duchess of Newcastle have 
left us memorials of the force that re- 
mained. But on the whole the intellectu- 
al standard of women remained lower un- 
til it sank beneath the debasing influences 
of the Restoration, when moral corrup- 


tion, and factiousness, social, religious, 
and political, had lowered the national 
standard. In spite of the fact that 
Queen Anne’s reign was one of the great- 
est periods in English literature, with the 
exception of Lady Mary Wortley Mon 
tagu few women were well educated. 
Swift declared “. . . that not one gentle- 
man’s daughter in a thousand has been 
brought to read or understand her own 
natural tongue.” Addison deplored the 
low standard of female intelligence: “ the 
toilet is their great scene of business and 
the right adjusting of their hair the prin- 
cipal employment of their lives.” He 
allowed that there did exist “ multitudes 

. + who join all the beauties of the 
mind to the ornaments of dress,” but in 
describing a literary lady’s library he 
suggests with gentle malice that the 
more serious works are little used, and 
notes several of the French romances 
popular at the period, notably Clelia, 
“which opened of itself at a passage 
which deseribes two lovers in a bower.” 
The change came, however, after the 
middle of the century. The moral force 
had reasserted itself and produced real- 
ities, so that instead of French romances 
and Deistic philosophy came Fielding’s 
novels and the religious revival. The 
national conscience was moved, and with 
that came an elevation in educational 
standards. The second half of the eight- 
eenth century is filled with a mob of 
ladies who wrote with ease, who read, and 
who talked, who were interested in all 
sorts of questions, social, political, and re- 
ligious; ladies whose serious compositions 
were, it must be owned, in a few cases 
extraordinarily dull, but who talked well 
and who wrote delightful letters, two 
minor arts sadly neglected by our own 
age. We owe them a large debt of grati- 
tude, these Georgian ladies—poets, novel- 
ists, letter-writers—Miss Burney, Mrs. 
Barbauld, Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Inchbald, Mrs. 
Radcliffe, Miss Porter, Miss Edgeworth, 
Miss Ferrier, Hannah More, and—crown 
and flower of all—Jane Austen. Were 
they all as agreeable as their less learned 
sisters? Well, perhaps some of them 
were rather priggish—there may be two 
opinions. Hazlitt was an immense ad- 
mirer of Mrs. Montagu, but “ Daddy” 
Crisp rudely called her a humbug. 

It is noteworthy to-day that the 
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learned lady has ceased to be a legitimate 
type of caricature. She has taken her 
place and justified it in spite of the 
fathers and John Knox and the Eye of 
the Law. Women have always got edu- 
cation when they wanted it enough, and 
it is also remarkable that when women 
do get education, of whatever kind, their 
invariable tendency is to apply it prac- 
tically. Women are essentially practical 
creatures, they like the concrete, their 
minds are only remotely preoccupied 
with abstractions, and that, as a rule, 
when they can get nothing better. It is 
remarkable in women who are engaged 
in practical or public work that they gen- 
erally love statistics and always want 
facts. The feminine instinct is to re- 
duce all principles to the test of action, 
j 


and it may be that in the greater issues 


of life some principles are not susceptible 
of this test. But the natural woman’s 
instinct is to apply her principles im- 
mediately to somebody or something—a 
person for preference. Langland knew 
that when he recommended the “ lovely 
ladies with their long fingers” to deck 
churches and tend the sick and poor. The 
Knight of the Tower had said the same 
to his daughters, “ Give that ye have in 
great plenty, weeping tears and a piteous 
heart,” and with the wider field of to-day 
the efforts widen. The educated ladies 
of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies were prominent in organizing all 
sorts of philanthropic and social work. 
That always comes with so-called 
“higher education.” Frederika Bremer, 
the Swedish pioneer of education, began 
by organizing hospital visiting and char- 
itable work among ladies. It goes on to- 
day in England with increased force, 
since the “piteous heart” is reinforced 
with a deeper store of learning and has 
a wider sphere of action. 

Now the moral of the foregoing sum- 
mary appears to be this. It is little use 
ordaining what the nation is to do with 
woman, since the course of events seems 
to argue that she is likely to go on doing 
as she pleases. And the field of woman’s 
work is become to-day very wide, and 
though Latin and Greek and such serious 
studies may not be indispensable to the 
development of all the feminine qualities 
(indeed, sad experience has taught many 
of us that these have sometimes a de- 
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plorable effect on the feminine physique), 
still a serious training is indispensable 
to the woman who is going to undertake 
a serious occupation, whether it be novel- 
writing or factory inspecting, or the pos- 
sibly more onerous task of marrying a 
genius. The women who have done most 
have usually managed to get such a 
training, whatever the opinion of their 
age in respect to it. And in the interests 
of the domestic heroine let us remark 
that among the most capable the practical 
faculty does not, when it is called upon, 
come behind the intellectual. Fanny 
Burney, when she became Madame d’Ar- 
blay, was kept so busy making her clothes 
that she had not time to produce a second 
Evelina. And Jane Austen, who had no 
especially organized education, was an 
omnivorous reader. Her favorite books 
were the Spectator, Richardson, Johnson, 
Crabbe, Cowper, Seott. She was, more- 
over, an excellent needlewoman, and was 
“ especially great at satin-stitch.” Did not 
the practice of satin-stitch help to point 
that other inimitable weapon which she 
used with such exquisite skill, touching 
the portraits of her friends and neighbors 
with the most delicate satire in the world? 

Every movement must have its draw- 
backs. The seventeenth century pro- 
duced Anna Maria Schurman; the twen- 
tieth suffers from a militant spirit 
amongst a certain section of educated 
women. The long-standing position of 
their sex in the eye of the law appears to 
chafe them with a bitterness aggravated 
by the fact that, in the words of Mr. 
Punch, “the strong arm of the law still 
wears the trousers.” But, after all, it is 
no new thing that some of our women are 
born with a doublet and hose in their dis- 
positions. The earlier generations, how 
ever, adopted more heroic methods of 
showing it. In the old church at Chel- 
sea there is an epitaph to the memory of 
Anne Spragge Chamberlayne, which nar- 
rates how, “having long declined mar- 
riage and aspiring to great achievements 
unusual to her age and sex, she, on the 
30th June, 1690, on board a fire-ship, in 
man’s clothing, fought valiantly for 
six hours against the French, under the 
command of her brother.” 

What a pity it is that our Anne 
Spragges to-day have not such a useful 
outlet for their energies! 
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Mrs. Nolly’s Real Self 


BY FLORIDA PIER 


OUNG Mrs. Nolly spent a great 
Y deal of time in thinking. She had 

only been married three months, 
and there was practically nothing else 
for her to do. Her new house was im- 
maculate and still sparely enough fur- 
nished by glaringly shiny presents to be 
incapable of getting out of order. The 
two maids trained by her mother needed 
no overseeing. Mrs. Nolly’s clothes were 
bewilderingly abundant and in perfect 
order. Her friends had entertained her 
to such a fevered extent that now from 
exhaustion or kindliness they were let- 
ting her alone. There were obviously 
desirable and necessary things that no one 
ever gives which she would have liked 
very much to buy, but the thought of ask- 
ing her husband for the necessary money 
was embarrassing, while to ask her moth- 
er for it was to disclose the fact that she 
did not like to ask her husband. This 
closed the avenue of shopping to Mrs. 
Nolly, and the amount of time on her 
hands seemed at moments a terrible 
consequence of her marriage. She idled 
through the burden of it, thinking of it 
and of herself. 

Marriage had somehow made a vast, 
though she hoped a temporary, desert of 
life, brightened by one principal oasis— 
the picture of herself as a married wom- 
an. She riveted her eyes on this picture 
and found it deeply engrossing. Mrs. 
Nolly had always been interested in her- 
self, but before her marriage there had 
been a tendency on the part of the world 
at large to regard her as just a girl. 
Though she felt she possessed qualities 
which heavily outweighed this handicap, 
she could not but be somewhat influenced 
by the depreciative attitude of public 
opinion, so that it was naturally a relief 
when she found herself a married woman. 
She was by way of being a personage now. 

During the long days while she roamed 
about the house, watching the reflection 
of her new clothes in her new mirrors, 


she became conscious of a growing wist- 
fulness, and unhesitatingly attributed it 
to its proper cause—her husband. He was 
completely charming, she was devoted to 
him, but there was a lack that the in- 
terminable days threw out in high relief. 
At first she could only define it by calling 
it, ruefully, his whole general masculin- 
ity. He differed so disappointingly from 
her women friends. He lacked their self- 
probings, their delicate weighings of one 
another’s moods, and passionate apprecia- 
tion of the intangible, no matter where 
discovered. He had such hearty interest 
in subjects in no way connected with 
her that she felt continually some degree 
of awkwardness when talking to him. 
His conversation went on for long stretch- 
es without even distantly touching on 
herself, until her sensation was of some 
one present being rudely ignored; and 
the fact that the some one was herself 
prevented her from drawing attention to 
the matter, which completed her chagrin. 

Perhaps all men were like this. Her 
knowledge of men had been limited, and 
it was in an unadmitted desire to broaden 
it that she had married. Perhaps all men, 
when seen close at hand, and no longer 
communicated with by that stimulating, 
distant signaling of unmarried days, dis- 
closed themselves as kindly, attractive 
foreign matter, keeping one tagging at 
their heels while they go off with a lusty 
halloo after tiresomely extraneous objects. 

And the humiliating, the baffling part 
of it all was that she now believed Mr. 
Nolly to hold the opinion that she was 
as much interested as he in tariffs and 
reforms and other questions of an equal 
dryness. She interested in the iniquities 
of the State Legislature! It was like 
cold water thrown in her rapt and 
vacant face, the very thought of which 
set her outraged ego chattering with the 
chill. For years she had been recognized, 
by herself and a few intimates, as an 
absorbing personality, and in her chats 
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with her husband—oceasions looked for- 
ward to as opportunities for airing this 
personality the more—she was annulled. 
If she was not to see herself vanish be- 
fore her very eyes, she must make a de- 
termined fight for her own survival. 

On the first evening of their settled 
life in their home she had met Mr. Nolly’s 
conversational openings with an expres- 
sion of fixed, almost paralyzed interest. 
She had thought then it was the emi- 
nently proper thing to do. Now she at- 
tributed much of her unhappiness to this 
first over-emphasis. Mr. Nolly’s every 
accent implied that his affairs concerned 
her almost as much as they did him. 
She was drowning; a rare and vibrant 
temperament was disintegrating in his 
very presence, and he in his enthusiastic 
insensibility was unaware of it. Mrs. 
Nolly could have wept for her own 
predicament. 

Here she was, a mine of vague, appeal- 
ing riches into which it would ke so worth 
both their while worshipfully to probe. 
Why go afield when all any one could 
possibly want was contained in her own 
teeming nature? A shade of petulance 
was added to Mrs. Nolly’s bewilderment 
by an evening in which she contrived to 
stumble from stupid question to childish 
observation. Her husband had explained 
patiently, fully, as though he was going 
to enjoy tremendously the time when she 
did understand, but with the laborious 
simplicity of phrase employed toward an 
endearingly stupid child. It had _ not 
been a pleasant experience for Mrs. Nolly; 
and she reasoned out with much ease of 
deduction that if her husband made her 
appear immature and personal, it was 
but the reverse side of his ignoring her 
compelling make-up, and both stupidities 
revealed appallingly his complete mis- 
interpretation of her character. Here 
they were living in the same house, seeing 
almost no one else, and, inconceivable as 
it seemed, he was blind to her real self. 

A desire to rescue this real self flared 
in Mrs. Nolly. She was fired with the 
necessity of interpreting the minutest 
shred of her being to Mr. Nolly. It was 
a congenial task, but its importance was 
what thrilled her. Delay seemed a form 
of suicide, and yet she experienced an 
uncertainty and indecision as to the best 
method of presenting herself. This re- 
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ducing her complexity to some form that 
could be passed on was most perplexing. 
She was unusua:. She got as far as that 
almost in the very beginning. She was— 
and it came to her like an illuminating 
Hash—she was excessively Russian. No, 
she was more. She was Slav. On the 
day when Slav occurred to her as an 
adjective to be applied to her entangled 
moodiness, she felt that something def- 
inite had been accomplished. Slav. It 
epitomized, it fairly erystalized her. It 
closed her eyes until they were a eryptie 
slit, and when Mr. Nolly came home that 
evening she was smoking a long Russian 
cigarette, a band of bushy fur encircled 
her throat, and she stood before the gas 
logs in a sinuous pose. There was a wan 
sadness in her voice; she hoped that she 
looked one-half as meaningful as she felt. 

Her husband entered the drawing-room 
in a disconcerting cloud of oblivion. He 
had just seen a second-hand touring-car, 
absurdly cheap, hardly used at all, and 
he told her excitedly how few parts it 
had, and dwelt on the advantage of its 
particular kind of engine. She forgot 
and echoed his interest, then remembered, 
and, looking tensely into the fire, puffed 
Slav-ishly at her cigarette. He stopped 
sketching parts of the ear, and, taking 
her in for the first time, chuckled chum- 
mily, “Who gave you that yard of to- 
baceo ?” 

She answered, “ No one,” in a deep 
voice and between closed teeth. 

At dinner he interrupted his hearty 
flow long enough to say with boyish con- 
cern, “ Isn’t that thing about your throat 
awfully hot ?” 

A choking sympathy for all oppressed, 
misunderstood peoples came over her, and 
she felt that some ancestor had died for 
a cause in a country where they do things 
that are wild and a shade unkempt. 

Mr. Nolly had a way of taking it for 
granted that they were happy. They had 
married because they wanted to” be to- 
gether, they were together, and conse- 
quently all was well. Mrs. Nolly had 
noticed before his air of cheerful security ; 
to-night she felt it to be almost pa- 
thetically premature. She hissed vibrant 
monosyllables to all his remarks until 
he turned and with complete humility 
asked: “ What is the matter? What have 
I done?” 
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Her half-closed eyes swept slowly in his 
direction; then with a sad aloofness she 
drawled, “1 wonder sometimes, Curtiss, 
if you really know me at all.” 

Honestly perturbed, Curtiss answered, 
“T thought I did.” 

‘But not my real self, Curtiss; I don’t 
want you to love some one you imagine 
to be me. 1 want you to know and love 
the real, inner me.” 

“ That’s the one I want to love.” His 
hearty desire to accommodate irritated 
her. 

“ But you don’t know it, Curtiss.” By 
her tone she withdrew across continents. 
“ You’ve never seen it, or guessed at it. 
You think I smoked that cigarette for 
the fun of the thing. You don’t realize 
that it expressed as distinct a part of me 
as your interest in that touring-car does 
of you. Sometimes I feel like a great, 
brooding Siberian plain, I am _ tortured 
by a minor wildness. I don’t say I’m 
different from other people; you’ve prob- 
ably felt it yourself; but at times my 
blood beats with all the ¢urbulent power 
of the Hungarian Rhapsody. You see, 
Curtiss, you’ve never known these sides 
of me, and sometimes they are very lone- 
ly. Have I surprised you?” She spoke 
with a gentle disinclination to startle an 
average mind by disclosures too strange 
and awful. 

“Oh no. It’s always much better to 
work these things off by speaking about 
them, isn’t it? Of course I never have 
those feelings, and I’m awfully sorry you 
do. What shall we do about them?” His 
readiness to be of any assistance, even to 
an immediate running for a glass of 
water, was so dispersing in its effect, so 
unlooked-for and disconcerting, that Mrs. 
Nolly felt her real self crumbling hor- 
ribly, and a weakness resulting from an 
inability to at all adequately express her 
feeling of frustration made her permit 
her husband to remove gently the fur 
from her throat while she sat in meek 
silence, and he chatted endlessly on every 
topic under the sun except herself. She 
reclined like a convalescent until bed- 
time. He was cheering her up, he was 
kindly attempting to cure her of her real 
self. Mrs. Nolly lay and marveled that 
she lived through it. 


The next few days she passed in a haze 
of dumb attempts at righting her lost 


balance. The completeness with which 
she had keeled over was such as to require 
delicate nurturing of her vanished poise. 
Then she straightened with uncomfort- 
able suddenness and found to her dismay 
that an entirely different real self had 
superseded her last. There could be no 
doubt of its authenticity; it had dis- 
closed itself so spontaneously. She was 
in reality a Cyprienne. She was arch, 
she was French, she was Sardou. She 
was filled with a sparkling, expurgated 
naughtiness that bubbled inside her until 
she felt all a-tingle. Her voice took on a 
bird-like shrillness. She fluttered about 
the house and sang snatches of the only 
two French songs she could remember. 
Mrs. Nolly was in a panic for fear her 
real self would not last until her husband 
came home. She was obliged to talk to 
herself in a sprightly manner while dress- 
ing to prevent it in any way diminishing. 
With a coiffure elaborately impertinent, 
and bands of black velvet ribbon around 
each wrist, she awaited Mr. Nolly’s return. 

He came in rather dirty, having visited 
some steel-works in the afternoon. His 
descent down the stairs was particularly 
cheerful, as he had successfully begged 
off dressing. and it ended by his kissing 
his wife’s shoulder as he passed her— 
an inspired move on his part—and taking 
up his favorite position on the hearth- 
rug, the evening paper spread wide be- 
fore him. Mrs. Nolly eyed the paper; 
then she remembered the kiss on her 
shoulder, and felt happily that the Cyp- 
rienne discovery had been a genuine one. 
But her attention was caught by the legs 
straddling below the paper, and they 
chilled her with their faithful domestic 
air. Even his patent-leather slippers were 
not in the least intriguant, but looked 
relaxed and contentedly at home. The 
big square of the paper continued to hold 
her gaze, and slowly, sadly, the flutter 
oozed from Mrs. Nolly. She sank back 
into her chair flattened by that expanse 
of newspaper into what amounted to a 
distaste for all Cyprienne’s attributes. A 
flare of caprice brought a prettily pet- 
ulant, “TI am bored, I wish to be amused, 
I wish to be made love to,” and for an- 
swer Mr. Nolly gave an amused grunt, 
waved his hand over the top of the paper, 
and murmured, “ Wait until I see how 
the market closed.” 
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At that Mrs. Nolly 
unfastened the black 
ribbons from her wrists, 
threw them _listlessly 
onto the table, and 
crossed her arms on her 
breast. She glowered 
at the fire as it flickered — 
between those abstract- 
ed legs, she raised her 
eves and glowered at 
the opaque newspaper. 
She had, after all 
blundered in the second 
diagnosis, not the first. 
There was nothing of 
Cyprienne in her, the 
frothing pertness was 
foreign to her nature. 
The deep, smouldering 
discontent of her Sla- 
vonie soul returned, 
and she knew it now 
for her real, her only 
self. Established, firm 
in her mystic, menacing 
mood, her eyes nar- 
rowed of their own ac- 
cord, this she noted 
with complacency, and 
she gazed at the news- 
paper as from an im- 
measurable distance. 
She experienced all the 
resentment of a woman 
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whose vapors have been 
indulged leniently when 
she wished them to be received with 
inconveniencing seriousness. It hard- 
ened her madness, and her foot swung 
angrily with the threatening wave some- 
times seen in the tail of an enraged cat. 

The glare Mrs. Nolly directed at the 
offending news-sheet took in suddenly one 
of the head-lines. She sat forward and 
read, “ Russian Girls Still on Strike.” 
Girls possessed of the same fire she felt, 
stirred by motives that made them seem 
her kin, were risking imprisonment and 
starvation rather than work under un- 
just conditions. Only last week she had 
heard of the affair from a school friend 
engaged in Settlement work. Last week 
the story had struck her as burdensomely 
distressing; to-night it was part of a 
personal injustice from which she suf- 
fered. Early to-morrow she would offer 
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her help to those brave girls. The ardor 
in her augmented momentarily, and when 
Mr. Nolly threw down his paper, exclaim- 
ing: “ What a jolly French marquise you 
look! If that’s what you are, it’s the 
I'rench marquise in you I love,” she rose, 
barely deigning to enunciate, and breath- 
ing, “ Don’t be crass,” led the way in to 
dinner. The meal was a trying one. 

3y ten the next morning Mrs. Nolly 
was at the rooms of the Union, swathed 
in furs, an expression of blended perse- 
cution and exaltation on her face. She 
was ushered into what had once been 
a hall bedroom, where her friend sat 
writing at a roll-top desk. She was a 
frail woman, pale with overwork, slight- 
ly eurt, with an official manner which 
Mrs. Nolly felt to be lacking in explicit- 
ness. On Mrs. Nolly’s royally offering 
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her services, the busy woman rapped out: 
“You might picket, or, if you have any 
influence you are willing to bring to bear, 
go to some of the big consumers, explain 
the situation, ask for co-operation with 
us and for recognition of the Union. 
I'll give you a list of the ones we are 
most anxious to get at. 
we always want.” She 
adding figures while 
totaled them and 
notes in shorthand. 

Mrs. Nolly murmured vaguely that 
she thought she would rather picket, and 
somehow, with a brisk, abstracted smile 
from her friend, she was shown out be- 
fore she felt that the interview had really 
begun. She wished to rush back and 
“But did know I was 
You hardly saw me, much 
spoke to me.” But 
already been shown in in her place, 


Money, of course, 
had not ceased 
talked. Now 

began making 


she 
she 


demand: 
here ? 


you 
less 
had 
and 
she was left standing in the hall, dashed 
and undecided. To explain the situation 
to brusque business men seemed an un- 
faceable task, particularly as she did not 
at all understand the situation herself. 
Picketing sounded much simpler, though 


some one else 


she had no clear ideas as to the approved 
mode of picketing. A wave of irritation 
swept over her at busy people. They were 
unbusinesslike, they never explained 
things, they bewildered one’s brain with 
their petty affectation of hurry. 

She was leaving the building when it 
occurred to her that she had not asked 


where the picketing- place was. She 
turned hack, became entangled in the 
narrow corridor crowded with poorly 


dressed girls speaking unknown tongues, 
and waited helplessly until 


some one 
should pay attention to her. Women 
swarmed about, and she gazed at them 


aloofly. They could not be as busy as 
they pretended to be, or as intent. It 
was a pose, implying that they cared 
for something outside them- 
selves, and Mrs. Nolly smiled with su- 
perior wisdom. She felt the whole thing 
too unlikely to be believed in, and was 
antagonistic without being aware that she 
had swerved from her first enthusiasm. 
Finally, driven by a desire to get away 
and vexed at being ignored, she stopped 
a dowdy littke woman with a sharp face 
and radiant eyes, as she squirmed her 
way through the crowd, and asked to be 


ardently 
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told where the strike was, adding, “ I’ve 


said I'll picket, and I don’t know where 
to go.” 

“53 Blank Street; take the Second 
Avenue Elevated.” The dowdy little 


woman, leaving her voice stridently ring- 
ing in the air, lost herself passionately 
in the crowd. 

Mrs. Nolly was resentful and uncer- 
tain. She had never heard of Blank 
Street, and she knew by hearsay that the 
Second Avenue Elevated was dirty and 
unpleasant. She made her way toward 
it, with a forlorn feeling that she was 
leaving behind the New York she knew, 
and entering a different world where shi 
was wofully incapable of taking care of 
herself. As she passed hordes of dirty 
children and queer little foreign shops 
with mustached, aproned men lounging 
in the doorways, waiting to smile at her. 
she felt she was dwindling perceptibly. 
Slatternly women stared boldly, and she 
hurried up the steps of the Elevated, 
thankful to be rid of them. 

The frowsy man behind the ticket win 
dow remarked that it was a fine day, and 
this proffer of’ human sympathy was so 
welcome that it brought from Mrs. Nolly 
with almost a sob, “Oh, I feel so in- 
competent!” This surprising speech 
hardly startled her own ears, and she 
passed through the turnstile faintly com- 
forted. Blank Street was reached after 
so many people had answered questions 
that the questioner felt she had literally 
lain on the responsible, initiated bosom 
of the East Side and found it hospitable. 
But the manner in which she had been 
eared for only served to reduce Mrs. Nolly 
the more. A butcher had been the last 
person to set her on her way, and a dis- 
tinct desire had come to her to slip her 
hand into his and let herself be led along 
like a lost child. 

When Mrs. Nolly was left standing at 
the head of Blank Street it revealed lit- 
tle. A knot of girls stood on the side- 
walk, looking up from time to time at the 
second-story windows of a shabby ware- 


house. A policeman watched them from 
half-way down the block. The usual 
trafiic of the street rumbled past. For a 


few minutes she loitered near the girls; 
then, going up to one of them who stood 
a little apart, she said, nervously, “I beg 
your pardon, but I’ve come to picket.” 
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muttered 
and 


The girl scowled at her, 
something in an uncouth tongue, 
moved off. Mrs. Nolly blushed. She felt 
that must be looking at her, 
and, after walking away and turning back 
in the vague hope that people might think 
she knew perfectly what she was about 


every one 


but had forgotten something, approached 


the group of girls and said with a 
haughtiness brought on by her feeling 


of extreme fright, “I beg your pardon, 
but I’ve come to picket.” 

“ Well, picket,” snapped the nearest girl. 

Mrs. Nolly stood still, rooted by weak- 
ness, by a sense of unreality, of having 
ceased to exist, of extinguishment, that 
was only painful because it was not yet 
The group stared at her, and 
she gazed at them, big-eyed. They were 
black, with frizzed hair, snapping 
black eyes, and were rendered distinguish- 


complete. 
all in 


able by the varying degrees of stubborn- 
One with 
something coolly intelligent in her glance 
asked, “ Ain’t you ever picketed before?” 

Mrs. Nolly shook her head. 

“Well, you just watch for seabs, and 
don’t let the toughs hustle you.” 

Mrs. Nolly walked aimlessly. 
How was she to tell a seab if she saw 
one, and why should the toughs hustle 
her, and where were they? She wanted 
to sit down, and she wanted above every- 
thing to stop.the frightened beating of 
her heart, and to overcome her feeling 
of utter superfluity and 


ness and distrust in their faces. 


away 


incompetency. 
She walked up and down, glancing from 
time to time at the warehouse windows, 
where bowed, tousled were just 
visible. Once a brutal-looking man in 
his shirt-sleeves appeared for an instant 
and laughed down at her. Her 
were beginning to tremble with fatigue. 
The woman who had said to watch for 
scabs was seated on some steps leading 
into an areaway, and Mrs. Nolly asked 
desperately if she might sit beside her. 

The woman stopped chewing gum. long 
enough to say “ Sure,” and, moving over, 
made room on the dirty step. They sat 
side by side in a stiff self-consciousness, 
Mrs. Nolly looking straight ahead, the 
woman eying her keenly. Abruptly she 
asked, “ Come from the papers?” 

Mrs. Nolly hesitated, “I don’t know 


what you mean.” 


heads 


knees 


“T thought perhaps you was from one 
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of the newspapers. Sometimes your kind 
come down to draw pictures.” 

Half understanding, Mrs. Nolly said, 
“Oh no, I’m not that.” 

There was a short silence, the woman 
continuing to serutinize Mrs. Nolly 
sharply; then she asked, “ What do you 
do?” 

“Do?” Mrs. Nolly took in her mean- 
ing, and very seriously answered, “ I don’t 
do anything; I’m married.” In her tone 
was the weight given by a flawless con- 
nection between cause and effect. 

The woman knitted her brows quiz- 
zieally. “ How many kids?” 

“ None.” 

“ Got girls to work for you?” 

“ Yes.” 


“And you just sit and let your 


man 
hustle ?”’ 

Mrs. Nolly half nodded her head, then 
looked the woman full in the face. She 


felt 
tongued 
her. 


this trenchant- 
connection with 
3ut she felt no connection with any 
Her world had receded immeas- 

She had faded until a queer 
sensation had come to her of having been 
deserted by herself, and it seemied to loom 
as an awful possibility that she would 
shortly be told she had no husband. With 
a desire to locate the general wrongness 
in something tangible and understand- 
able she asked, “ But you’re not really 
Russian, are you?” 

The woman’s eyes glowed sullenly, and 
she answered, shortly, “ Yes.” 

Our poor Mrs. Nolly blinked unhap- 
pily. This woman was a Russian and 
one of the strikers she had come to help, 
but apparently they did not greatly want 
or respect her. She felt sobered, mis- 
erably alone, and hers was a new self with 
whom she did not enjoy being alone. The 
black eyes continued to search her face, 
and she felt exposed. She might get up 
and go away, but for the moment it was 
almost better to have the company of this 
disturbing woman than to be left alone 
with the humiliated blankness of her own 
mind. 

The woman sat erect against the wall 
and seemed to bide her time. She had 
settled what had been on her mind so con- 
clusively that she could wait before 
launching it. Mrs. Nolly’s teeth gave a 


with 
ereature, no 


no sympathy 


one. 


urably. 


click of nervous fatigue. 





“You'RE WE'RE 


USELESS 


“ You just don’t do anything,” repeated 
the woman, slowly, as though she had 
difficulty in fitting her 
thoughts to her limited words. “ You 
just waste. youre a queer lot! 
Why, we're so far ahead of you that we 
ean hardly make you out for the distance. 
Your kind think, ‘ We’re 
that’s all any one can 
You’ve that much 


some clear 


Gee, 
and 


expect of us.’ 
for the world, 


women, 


done 


and if any one wants you to do any more, 
they can whistle.” 
her satire. 
and you take all you can get. 
you bring to your partnership with your 


Her voice tanged with 
“You don’t give anything, 
A fine lot 
men. A fine, fat lot. And to think there’s 
millions of women like you. I can’t see 
it at all. You say to some man, ‘ You 
can look after me if you like, and for that 
I'll do nothing, Ill waste.’ And the 
funny thing is neither you nor the men 
are ashamed. Say, it’s queer.” 

Mrs. Nolly had listened, receiving each 
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word with a detached resignation, a 
frightened feeling that the words meant 
something, relevant to her. 
Suddenly she looked at the woman, and, 
roused by her mean appearance to a burst 
of class pride, said, hotly: “ You don’t 
know what you’re talking about. We may 
not work, but we do much more important 
things. We set standards, and tend 
ideals — the ideals; you needn’t 
think the ugly things of the world are 
more important than the lovely things, 
because they’re not. We rear children of 
a fine type—bringing children into the 
world isn’t doing nothing.” 

The Russian interrupted her fiercely. 
“Oh, eut it out! You have as few kids 
as you ean, and you wouldn’t be fit to 
let live if you didn’t have those. It isn’t 
any feeling for your country that brings 
them, either; don’t fool yourself. As for 
rearing the kids—you don’t know nothing, 
so you can’t tell them nothing. You just 


something 


men’s 
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SHE WINKED, A SCOPFING, COMPREHENSIVE 


keep piping things you’ve heard till they 
ain’t true any longer. All you women 
really do when you sit at home is to think 
about yourselves. You think about your- 
selves until you get nasty. That was the 
reason you come down here. You'd ap- 
preciated yourself so long that at last 
you thought you’d give yourself as a 
valuable gift to us girls. Oh, I know 
your kind. You’re useless. We’re the 
ones with the ideals; we’re real. You're 
just kept on like the foolishness religious 
lolls in the churches at home. You're a 
care, and senseless, but you used to be 
respected, and every one puts off throw- 
ing you away.” 

Mrs. Nolly had kept her eyes fastened 
on those of the woman, even though they 
came so near that she felt hypnotized, 





blinded. It had seemed 

| the one retort she was 
capable of, and she did 
it doggedly. Now sh« 
burst out m a shrill 
clatter, “I won’t have 
you speak to me like 
that; it isn’t true; you 
don’t know what you're 
talking about- 

= Oh ves, | do.” 

‘*No, no! You 
don’t !” 


Then the woman 





sprang up and_= ran 
across the street, and 
Mrs. Nolly woke to a 


consciousness that she 


= 
= 
= 
|= 
=| 


had been party to a 
street quarrel. Two or 
three people were stand- 
ing watching her. She 
eyed them, shook her 
head as though to throw 
off a bad dream, and 
sat with her hands re- 
laxed in her lap, pant- 
ing slightly. 

Girls appeared in the 
doorway of the ware- 
house opposite. They 





new 


Wh 


rnin 


descended the steps re- 
luctantly and were at 
onee surrounded by the 
knot of picketers. Shrill 
Wink discussion in various 

languages filled the air; 

some of the girls went 
apart in groups of two and three, with 
protests and recriminations. Passers- 
by stopped and the pavement became 
crowded. The brutal-looking man who 
had laughed from the _ second - story 
window now swaggered down the steps, 
an old brown hat stuck on the side of 
his head. Two policemen drew near, 
the congestion grew, an angry murmur 
buzzed in the crowd, and after a few 
minutes a policeman appeared on the edge 
of it. pushing Mrs. Nolly’s Russian be- 
fore him. She stepped briskly as though 
arrests were her daily habit, and as 
though already she had in mind the exact 
words in which to tell the magistrate what 
she thought of illegal arrests and private 
subsidy of the police. As the woman 
passed Mrs. Nolly she looked at the de- 
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pressed, bewildered figure and laughed. 
Then—with an expression that said, “I 
know you hadn’t it in you; it was all 
bluff and you got called; we know what 
you're worth, you and me, but we'll keep 
it a secret between us”—she winked, a 
seofing, comprehensive, intimate wink, 
and passed down the street. 

Mrs. Noliy knew that what the woman 
believed of her was true. She had known 
it at the time the other was speaking, 
and the knowledge had made her listen. 
She knew it was not in her to go to any 
of those girls and talk to them straight- 
forwardly. She denied nothing except 
the woman’s implication that she would 
keep what she knew a secret. She was 
not worth much, but she was up to ad- 
mitting how little worth while she was. 
Two tears ran down her cheeks, and she 
rose quietly, making her way toward the 
nearest car-line. She felt disheveled and 
soiled, as» though the wind had _ bespat- 
tered her in its sweep. Above all, she 
felt sobered—so sobered that she might 
have dropped with great suddenness to 
rock bottom and been made a little 
nauseated by the thud. 

During the interminable ride on the 
surface car she looked dully out of the 
window, a hush inside her, a sense of 
depletion. With wearied lowliness she 
reflected that she had probably never 
thought; no doubt her mind had always 
been as vacant as it was then, so that 
it was unreasonable of her to feel badly, 
as there had been no change. She thought 
now—of her home; and its ineptitude 
made her turn away her head; she dreaded 
reaching it and being confronted with 
what struck her as a superfluously pain- 
ful revelation of herself. A scrap of 
Schopenhauer that she had read at col- 
lege came back to her, and she remem- 
bered that all women were parasites. She 
had no twinge for the word, she accepted 
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it, almost welcomed it, finding a faint 
comfort in thus putting comfort from 
her. The future loomed an awful vacuity 
in which she must wander, futile and 
denuded. Then she thought that perhaps 
if a child came to her—but though she 
granted the achievement its merits, she 
added no others, and knew it as a fre- 
quently grasped excuse for important 
bustlings and complacent bovinity which 
served as an excellent screen from the 
fact that the mind was empty, and that 
there had been nothing to pass on to the 
child or to give it now but elemental 
limitations. 

“Vm not worth my keep.” The shift- 
ing thoughts in her brain were not con- 
clusions, but relinquishments. She pulled 
down her veil, averse to being looked at. 
A subtle suggestion came to her, saying, 
“ But think how noble, how enlightened 
it is of you to have realized all this; it’s 
almost enough in itself; you might now 
go on comfortably in the old ways, be- 
cause of having so remarkably seen their 
iniquities.” Mrs. Nolly wanly shook her 
head. “No, you don’t,” her vacuity 
sighed. “I’m an impediment, a parasite, 
and a jellyfish, but I’m not going to be 
them all dishonestly.” Vanity was used 
to surge so comfortably in her hollowness, 
passing itself off for many high-sounding 
things. Now it had gone, and she was 
grateful for the quiet it had left behind. 
If she must be hollow, she liked to think 
she could manage being it honestly. 
Leaning on the word “ honestly,” feeling 
there was a rugged something about it 
that, if she repeated it often enough, 
might manage to see her home, she 
reached, with drooping eyes and dragging 
feet, her own front door. In the vesti- 
bule Mrs. Nolly’s lips trembled into a 
wistful smile, and, as she fitted her latch- 
key to the lock, the door opened on the 
new Mrs. Nolly. 
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“T HAVE just had a gratifying illus- 
tration of the conscientious perfec- 
tion of the American people in 

enacting and enforcing a law when they 
are agreed that it is really for the 
common good,” the Good Citizen said, 
coming in with an air of unquestionable 
welcome, and taking a chair as a mat- 
ter of course without invitation. 

“And what is your illustration?’ we 
asked, and we had almost added, 
“ Julius,” in our sense of the End Man 
which possesses us in some of these 
colloquies. 

“It is my failure to get a prescription 
containing a little cocaine made up 
without a renewal of it by the doctor 
who gave it me. Formerly any druggist 
would have made it up, but a law has 
been passed forbidding it without fresh 
authority from science, ana I applied 
to one apothecary after another without 
success. My own round-the- corner 
apothecary, who will sell me almost any 
‘dram of poison,’ refused with the 
apologies due an old customer; he said 
he would not dare to give me the unguent 
without my doctor’s reiterated author- 
ization. So I had to recur to the doctor 
and get it at the expense of his usual 
house fee.” 

“That was rather fine,” we approved. 
“Tt says, what we are always saying, 
that we are a law-abiding people. Even 
when we lynch suspected persons, as we 
do now and then, up and down and across 
the land, we merely take the law into 
our own hands.” 

“ Yes,” the Good Citizen assented, some- 
what absently, but pulling himself to- 
gether to add, gaily, “I was thinking 
that if it had been a revolver I wanted, 
instead of an unguent with a little 
cocaine in it, I shouldn’t have needed a 
renewal of the prescription. Why, T 
wouldn’t have needed any prescription at 
all! The first hardware man, dealer in 
fancy articles, clerk in a department 
store, or pawnbroker, would have sold me 


a revolver and asked no questions. | 
might have been an obvious madman, a 
drunkard, a boy, a tramp, a miscreant 
with criminal stamped on my face, and 
le would only have had a little jocose 
hesitation. I could have got a box of 
the right number of cartridges, and taken 
my ‘gun,’ as I should have called it, 
and gone off and killed myself, or the 
man or woman I meant it for, and it 
would have been all right as far as my 
buying or owning the ‘gun’ was con- 
cerned.” 

“Tt is rather peculiar,” we said, with 
a ray of American humor lighting our 
features. “Still, if it is the law that 
you cannot have a prescription with 
cocaine in it made up, and you can buy 
a ‘gun’ for the familiar purpose of 
suicide or homicide, the fact goes to 
confirm our position that we are a law- 
abiding people.” 

“Yes, so we are; and with full liberty 
to buy ‘guns’ and kill ourselves and 
others, what do you think of our legisla- 
tion ?” 

“We suppose,” we mildly intimated, 
“that the free sale of revolvers is a sur- 
vival of the citizen’s right to bear arms 
for his defense against an outburst of 
tyranny or usurpation on the part of 
the government. Without the right ‘to 
utter,’ if not to ‘argue freely,’ as Milton 
says, with the self-cocking ‘gun,’ per- 
haps our liberties would be in danger. 
Besides, many of these ‘ guns’ are bought 
for purposes of self-defense. They are 
very useful against burglars, whom you 
have at a great advantage when you 
spring up in your night-robe, rubbing the 
sleep out of your eyes, in the full glare 
of a dark lantern, while.the intruder has 
you covered with his ‘gun.’ Your habit 
of rising to a sitting posture in bed, and 
shooting your wife while she creeps about 
the room to get her medicine without 
waking you, is another proof that the 
sale of revolvers cannot be restricted 
without imperiling the safety of ev- 
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Against highwaymen the 
‘gun’ is one of the simplest necessities 
of the suburban dweller; it has almost 
abolished the highwayman jin com- 
muting communities. Mad dogs have 
been well-nigh exterminated by it after 
they have bitten half the neighborhood 
and several spectators have been shot in 
the legs.” 

The Good Citizen 
relish of another’s though we 
had never been more in earnest, and 
said: “I have been looking into the 
shootings of a single fortnight in the 
larger cities of the Northern States, for 
I wished to exclude the section where 
shootings have been the habit of life, 
though I think now that the ‘gun’ is 
as freely used in the North as in the 
South, and enjoys as great favor on the 
seaboard as on the frontier, if there is 
a frontier any longer. In my inquiry I 
have had the help of a clippings bureau, 
and I fancy the result will amuse you, 
if not seriously interest you.” He took 
out of his breast pocket a ragged batch 
of newspaper scraps, and began again 
without prompting from us. “I won’t 
read these in detail, though they are all 
very dramatic, but will give the facts as 
abstractly as possible. I will begin with 
the gunnings in New York, and will 
give them as they come. June 29th, a 
colored boy, sixteen years old, shoots at 
another boy who has annoyed him, and 
hits a baby-earriage. This is in Williams- 
burg. The day before, in Brooklyn, a 
boy of seventeen shot at a boy of nine- 
teen, in a quarrel, but missed him. On 
the same day, in the same place, an 
Italian was shot dead at a saloon door 
by some unknown man, apparently in mis- 
take for another. June 5th, on the Staten 
Island ferry-boat, a broker shot himself 


ery household. 


smiled as with 
irony, 


dead. July 3d the senior officer of a 
gunboat at Brooklyn shot hi thrgugh 
the head. On the 6th, in H@ll’s nen, 


New York, an Irishman, pressed to drink 
against his will, ‘drew his gun and began 
shooting’ at the saloonful of people; 
none were hurt, but a woman was almost 
seared to death. On the 3d three young 
men came into an ‘athletic club’ in 
Grand Street, and fired five shots about 
the place, and wrecked it. That night an 
old man in Williamsburg got out of bed 
and shot himself through the temple. At 
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a picnic in the Bronx the same day, in 
a fight with the police, fifty shots were 
fired and one man mortally wounded. 
Early on the 4th, in West 110th Street, 
two burglars fired at a policeman, who 
fired back and wounded one of them 
fatally. That night an Italian detective 
received four shots in his body in a saloon 
on Twelfth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, 
from the pistol of a man he was trying 
to arrest. Still again on the 4th a 
woman was struck by a stray bullet 
while she was washing dishes in her 


kitehen, ig_ East Fortieth Street. In 
Vs aie len, again, a mad-drunk negro 


killed a policeman the night of June 
30th by shoocing him through the head. 
July 4th, a boy shot a hippopotamus with 
a pistol, and another boy was shot dead 
in Robbins Avenue by two men who were 
firing their guns in their yard. Three 
nights before, a saloonkeeper was shot 
dead _ by Queens Borough. 
Fourth of July evening, five persons, sit- 
ting on their front steps in East Eighty- 
first Street, were shot by some unknown 
wretch who fired wantonly into the group. 
The same joyful evening an Italian 
janitor in Williamsburg fired on some 
boys who were teasing him, and killed 
a ‘man, a little boy, and a stranger.’ 
In East Eighty-first Street an old woman, 
two babies, a young girl, and her father 
were wounded by stray bullets. Once 
more on the 4th, an Italian barber was 
found dead in his shop, shot by himself 
or by thieves. Yet once more, on the 
4th, two burglars fought policemen in 
110th Street, and were more or less ‘ shot 
up” The day was not wanting in 
dramatic interest in Brooklyn, where a 
boy accidentally shot himself in the neck 
and a girl was hit in the arm by a wan- 
dering bullet. In a subway train, near 
Twenty-third Street, New York, an Ital- 
ian drew a revolver, but was arrested 
before he could use it. This was on the 
28th of June; on the 30th an Italian 
woman, in East Houston Street, shot her- 
self fatally by accident with her hus- 
band’s revolver. In Central Park, the 
night of June 30th, one young man shot 
another in the head, the wounded man 
did not know why; both were accom- 
panied by ladies. In Poplar Street, 
Brooklyn, that night, a boy was hurt 
by a stray shot; about the same time an 
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Italian was taken from East 107th Street 
to the hospital with three bullets in his 
breast. A teamster was badly wounded 
in Bleecker Street, June 28th, by one of 
a murderous gang. On the 29th, a man 
looking for his wife with a revolver was 
arrested in Central Park. On the 28th, 
a young girl in Jamaica fired two shots 
at her father, but missed.” 

‘The Good Citizen looked up, as for 
sensation in us, but we asked: “ Don’t 
you think your close is rather inef- 
fective? Now, if you had ended with 
that Italian janitor, taken to the hospital 
with three bullets in his breast! But a 
poor girl who fires two shots at her father 
and misses—” 

“Gracious Powers! 


” 


the Good Citizen 
exclaimed. “Do you think I’ve been 
aiming at a dramatic impression ?”’ 

“Tf you have, you have missed it as 
badly as that poor girl who could not 
hit her father with two shots. But what 
were you aiming at? The fact that 
New York is a bad place? Well, we 
knew that already. It is dangerous, but 
you cannot deny it’s amusing.” 

“Tt is no worse than other American 
places,” the Good Citizen returned, rather 
unexpectedly, and he drew out another 
batch of newspaper scraps. “ There were 
probably just as many shootings to the 
population elsewhere in the United States 
during that fortnight, though — saat 
sey that Philadelphia, ; ia, 
quite kept up her average. Still, you 
may like to note that on June 29th a 
man shot a woman in the back of the 
head there, and meant to shoot himself, 
but lost his nerve when he saw her fall. 


‘Some boys began keeping the Fourth on 


June 30th, and one was shot in the jaw 
with an old revolver. The same day, 
one boy unintentionally killed another 
with a rifle) July 2d two men were 
cleaning their revolvers for use on the 
Fourth, and one accidentally shot the 
mother of the other who was looking on 
at them. On the Fourth proper a glanc- 
ing bullet hit an Italian boy in South 
Ninth Street; it does not say whom the 
shot was fired at. But upon the whole 
the showing of Philadelphia is com- 
paratively poor; perhaps it is the an- 
cestral Quakerism in the blood there. 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, tries to bring 
up the State’s average with a. drunken 


negro threatening the colored quarter of 
the town with a revolver on June 28th, 
and a discharged employee shooting the 
landlord of the Dauphin Hotel the same 
day. Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, supplies 
only the case of a man mortally wounded 
on the Fourth by a neighbor shooting 
at a mark; and Cleveland offers for 
the whole State of Ohio only the fact 
of the use of ‘guns’ in the Garment 
Workers’ strike on the 28th of June. 
But here the clippings bureau is plainly 
at fault; in the whole of Ohio there must 
have been far more shootings in that 
fortnight. In Detroit, Michigan, alone, 
on successive days in the last of June, 
a man shot his wife and killed himself, 
and a Detroit man shot himself in a 


Rochester hotel. New Jersey, being 
nearer the metropolis, the clippings 


bureau has been more diligent or the 
gun-play is livelier. At Trenton, June 
28th, a boy tried to kill a dog and shot 
a baby in the head. At Keyport, on the 
Fourth, a young man was trying a ‘ gun,’ 
which he thought was not loaded, and 
instantly killed his betrothed. At New- 
ark, on the ist, a boy was showing off 
with a ‘gun’ in Pine Street, and shot a 
girl in the leg. At Raritan, the night 
of June 29th, a burglar was shot in a 
house which he was trying to rob. 
Indiana, which is now our literary center, 
contributes one doubly mortal duel with 
shotguns at Jasonville; one accidental 
shooting of a boy by another boy with 
a ‘gun,’ at Indianapolis, on the 26th of 
June; at Spencer, a wife murder and 
suicide, with a ‘gun,’ on the 28th; at 
Evansville, on the 30th, the fatal shoot- 
ing of a white man by a negro. From 
Chicago, Illinois, strangely overlooked, 
there is nothing; from Peoria, Illinois, 
there is the simple case of one negro 
shot down by another; at Rock Island, 
Illinois, two persons were killed and 
several wounded by a shotgun at the 
serenade of a bridal couple. At Cedar 
Rapids, Towa, an old man, disappointed 
of an inheritance, killed himself with a 
‘gun’ on the 26th of June; at Utica, 
New York, four days later, the colored 
porter of a dining-car shot another 
negro.” 

The Good Citizen looked up from his 
exhausted serap-heap as for applause, but 
the editor said, “ All this seems a very 
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poor return for your pains and expense 
at the clippings bureau.” 

‘IT have not included the duplicate 
items in the hundred, which a bureau 
will always send you, and I have not 
given the shootings by the police. But 
I think you will allow that there are 
shootings enough, purely secular and 
unofficial, to give us pause in the in- 
discriminate sale of the ‘gun. If you 
have paid due attention to my instances, 
you must have noticed what a large pro- 
portion of them were the shootings of 
boys by boys, and of moral mimors by 
other moral minors, such as the wild 
Italians who have learned nothing so 
aptly here as the exchange of their native 
stiletto for the adoptive revolver. None 
\f either sort seems to have had the least 
difficulty in getting a ‘gun’ with the 
apposite cartridges. But if any of them 
had gone to a druggist with a prescrip- 
tion containing the slightest trace of 
cocaine, he would have had to get it 
renewed by his doctor, or the druggist 
would not have made it up for him.” 

“Still harping on your unguent,” we 
smilingly noted. 

“Only for the sake of contrast,” the 
Good Citizen retorted. “The anti- 
cocaine law is all right. But where is 
the anti-gun law? Is there none, or isn’t 
it enforced ?”’ 

“ We are sure we don’t know,” we said, 
dreamily, perhaps a little wearily. 

“Nobody seems to know, and why? 
Everybody concerned knows about the 
anti-cocaine law. Is nobody concerned 
in the anti-gun law? Any one, without 
distinction of age, sex, color, or previous 
condition of servitude, can go to almost 
any sort of dealer and buy a ‘ gun.’ ” 

“And what would you do about it? 

“ Well, I have not thought with finality 
yet, but at a go I should say that no 
‘gun’ should be allowed to leave the 
murder-factory where it was made with- 
out being first numbered, and its number 
recorded by the government. The whole- 
le dealer should account to the govern- 
ment for every such ‘ gun’ by its number, 
and the retail dealer should receipt to the 
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wholesale dealer in turn by number. No 
‘gun,’ upon any pretext whatever, should 
be sold at second-hand, and any ‘gun’ 
traced by number to a second-hand sal 
should subject the buyer and seller to 
fine and imprisonment. Fine and im- 
prisonment should also be visited on the 
dealer who sold any ‘gun,’ new or old, 
to a purchaser who did not show a 
license to carry a ‘gun,’ duly issued by 
the government and witnessed by a 
notary public. No such license should 
issue to a minor of either sex, and none 
should issue to sny man or woman ex- 
cept upon satisfactory proof to the au- 
thorities that there was unquestionable 
reason for his or her earrying it. Not 
less than six months’ jail should satisfy 
the law for a first offense in a person 
found carrying a‘ gun’ without a license; 
not less than a year’s jail for the second 
offense. Any person accidentally wound- 
ing another with an unlicensed ‘gun’ 
should be held to have done the shooting 
purposely. I think such a law would do 
to begin with.” 

“You apparently,” we said, with a 
smile, “wish to break up the use of the 
‘gun’ in a community supposed to be 
civilized, and duly protected by the 
police.” 

“That is my idea,” the Good Citizen 
replied. 

“And suppose the community is nof 
civilized and not protected by the po- 
lice ?” 

“Ah, that opens up a large field of 
inquiry,” the Good Citizen said, thought- 
fully. “Are you prepared to enter upon 
it? Are you ready to say that a city 
in which fifty shootings took place in a 
fortnight, like New York, was nof 
civilized? Will you affirm that ‘this fair 
land of ours,’ as the political orators call 
it, where perhaps two hundred shootings 
took place in the same time, is a howl- 
ing wilderness, which has been mis- 
takenly assimilated from the less hom- 
icidal savages originally holding it?” 

“Well, that would require a little re- 
flection,” we said; and we smiled, per- 
haps cynically. 
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HE function of nutrition, con- 

sidered simply for what it is 

physiologically, leads out in all 
directions to much real knowledge of a 
harmoniously constituted world. First 
of all, we are brought face to face with 
Desire, and we see that we do not eat 
and drink because we have mouths and 
stomachs, but that these organs them- 
selves are shaped by hunger and thirst, 
and upon the sure presumption of com- 
plementary satisfaction. It is really a 
very wonderful thing that material sub- 
stances outside of the body may be seized 
upon and made a part of that body, and 
that those which are fit for each living 
thing may be selected by an infallible 
instinct. Here is an implication of 
partnership in the very constitution of 
things, in creation itself. 

Following this clue, we come to have 
a sense of the oneness of all life. What 
we call separation is an illusion, main- 
tained only to emphasize kinship. All 
the matings in nature are possible 
through the divulsion of things which 
belong together. Nature conspires for 
increase through such conjugations, as 
in the subtle commerce between insect 
and plant—the bee fertilizing the flower 
it feeds on. 

If we choose to advocate pluralism, 
which is surely more interesting than 
monism, we seem to have as good a 
showing, and may say that oneness is 
an illusion, maintained only to empha- 
size partition. In every term she shows 
us, Nature disguises its opposite. While 
we are regarding the unicellular organ- 
ism, it divides—its mode of parturition 
—and when we say the one has become 
two, we are contradicted, since the two 
are still one—the identity is not broken. 
We bury a kernel of corn in the earth— 
it rises a multitude; gaining from its 
nutrition a procreative increment; al- 
ways nutrition tends to translate itself 
into the reproductive function—its op- 
posite pole. So, in the general course 





of cosmic evolution, descent and dimi- 
nution seem to be emphasized, when 
Nature, rejoicing in so tropical a diver- 
sion, points to the rising of plant and 
animal life that must increase with the 
sun’s waning. 

Again, this desire of the cell—its 
hunger and thirst—is seen to become 
the culture of this whole planet, and 
finally, in its refinement, becomes the 
index of a dainty human culture. Taste, 
as incidental to the selection of food and 
a good part of its relish, is an incentive 
to the development of agriculture and 
commerce and promotes invention. Fire 
is caught and cherished, and, with the 
cooking of food and the use of the wine- 
press, conviviality softens and exalts 
social intercourse, and a finer regard is 
bestowed upon shelter and raiment. The 
gods are tempted into guestship and al- 
liance by the flavors of burnt-offerings 
and libations of wine. Springtime and 
the harvest season become occasions of 
religious festivities in honor of the 
Great Mother and of the Wine-god, with 
the accompaniment of dance and song— 
the vibrant uplift of what seems a pure- 
ly physiological carnival. 

With the artificial refinements in- 
cident to the social progress associated 
with nutrition in its festive aspects we 
have nothing to do here, but only with 
the natural outgrowth from the exercise 
of a function so suggestive to the rudest 
of men of a grace and bounty lying out- 
side of themselves that participation in 
these becomes a religious act, nature 
thus rising into a kind of supernature. 
Bread and wine have been immemorial- 
ly the mystical symbols of a human- 
divine communion. 

To the unsophisticated man the dis- 
tinction between the visible and the in- 
visible, the sensible and the suprasensible, 
nature and supernature, would not have 
been sharply drawn. He lived so entire- 
ly in his sense and motion that strange 
and surprising phenomena would some- 
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how have seemed not any more beyond 
the range of these than his dreams were. 
He never attributed anything, even his 
own thoughts and fancies or his words, 
to himself as souree—everything “ came 
to him ”; but he was in the way to them, 
bound up with them, one with the world 
he lived in. Outside and inside were for 
him divinely confounded. His physio- 
logical velocities were extreme, as were 
also the ecstasies, attained through these, 
accompanied by we know not what illu- 
sions and hallucinations, that seemed 
real and a part of the graciously har- 
monious world which belonged to him 
or he belonged to—it did not matter 
which. That mythical architecture which 
we call his superstition he built uncon- 
sciously, ignorant of the part his own 
imagination had in it; to him it seemed 
to spring up along the way he gnawed 
into the darkness or projected into su- 
pernal heights. 

This kind of man, along the common 
paths of life, ate into the world with all 
his senses and faculties. He had other 
nutrition than by food and drink, other 
assimilations as a physiological organism, 
rising into other transports, emotional 
and psychical, yet implying a correspond- 
ence of a world accordant to his desire 
like that affinity which determined his 
selection of elements for the satisfaction 
of hunger and thirst. 

Either sex was the complement of the 
other, and here to the sense of bounty 
and grace was added that of beauty and 
of intimate affection, with their romantic 
overtones. This correspondence, for the 
completion ef the human individual, for 
human increase, and for all other dis- 
tinctively human issues, indicates a part- 
nership closer than that of affinity, 
originating a specialized kinship, and 
not only excludes the inorganic world, but 
marks the delimitation from every other 
organic species. 

Thus romantic love has been the cen- 
tral principle of a harmony exclusively 
human. Even the gods are not admitted 
to its festivals, and its transmutations 
are into the region, not of superstition, 
but of art; and there they connote only 
the humanities. It was, indeed, religion 
before there was any other, when religion 
was only human, and ancestors were thé 
gods. Nothing on earth is so sufficient 
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to itself, within its own content, and its 
utmost altruistic expansion includes but 
the race, along the lines of purely human 
kinship. The scope of this love is an 
inclosed garden; but no human note, ac- 
cordant or discordant, between the terms 
of nativity and mortality, is alien to its 
harmony. For death belongs to it not 
less than birth, being the cadence of its 
every strain; and vast as is its exclusion, 
it ineludes all the predestinations of 
heredity, the strifes and jealousies and 
mysterious tragedies, as well as the pride 
and care and tenderness that spring 
from human intimacies. It is the very 
drift of humanity, though kept immune 
and separate from all other currents 
as the Gulf Stream is from the tides 
of the sea. 

What is so radically human has of 
course amply shared the refinement and 
uplift which have attended advancing 
stages in the evolution of human nature. 
The process of natural selection has been 
widened and diversified by the expansion 
of human consciousness and the develop- 
ment of esthetic sensibility. 

We may conjecture what we please as 
to the comparative dominance of mother 
and father in the earliest tribal society, 
or in some earlier stage—whether a wife 
chose her husbands or a husband his 
wives; but history opens with the father 
in full possession of unlimited domestic 
domination, involving the power of life 
and death. The custom of extra-tribal 
marriage suggests a rapacity like that of a 
hunter for his prey, and at the same time 
something of the zest of sport, the rude 
germ of romance and adventure in the 
selection. It was a natural reaction 
against kinship in the closest of in- 
timacies; it widened the range of choice, 
reinvigorating the race, and so was a 
step forward in evolution. 

Almost it seems that a kind of sex- 
feud is established by Nature, though it 
is but the natural play between attrac- 
tions and repulsions. Thus the bride 
flies from kindred to cling to her hus- 
band, but swiftly impugns everything, 
including her husband, for the sake of 
her children. This ancient maternal 
ferocity, manifest in all species of ani 
mals, has, like other fierce aspects of 
elemental domesticity, been softened and 
partially disguised, though the mother 
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still pampers her boys, fattening them 
as victims for sacrifice, as it is still too 
pathetically true of us all, that “whom 
we love we kill.” 

This love which makes homes and sets 
people in families has little direct con- 
cern with the business of the world. 
Industry and commerce, in the produc- 
tion and distribution of commodities and 
in the multiplication of conveniences, are 
the indispensable conditions of our liveli- 
hood—but this is our living, the matrix 
of virtue and of all native qualities; 
and it is this more and’ more in every 
successive epoch of human evolution, not 
only for its greater intrinsic vitality and 
meaning, but because society, which is 
its outgrowth, has become less eccentric 
to its creative source and more intensive- 
ly regards Mother and Child, even de- 
voting itself to the’ study of Eugenics. 
It is in this concentrated regard that 
human tife becomes to our contempla- 
tion creative. We see that the things 
which are born of life and so constitute 
our living experience are quite separate 
from things simply open to our observa- 
tion, subject to our more or less rational 
comment, and even from the things we 
do, taking our part in the world’s work 
and progress. They are the issues of life, 
out of the heart, out of the heart’s desire, 
individually and racially the native off- 
spring of will and sensibility, indefinable 
in any terms but those of life. 

Our present-day humanism holds close- 
ly to these living terms, consistently 
with the clarity and expansion of our 
consciousness, illuminated by Reason. 
Physiology has its psychical implications, 
because it is the soul “that doth the body 
make,” and desire is of the soul, finding 
its way to the souls of things in the 
world through complementary accords 
and correspondences—as to either its 
souree or its consummation, it is not 
adequately expressed by elemental in- 
stincts. Even within strictly physio- 
logical limitations man has always sought 
rhythmic expression in the personal arts 
of dance and song, giving his creative 
imagination some degree of transcend- 
ency. In his social expansion beyond the 
limits of close intimacies this rhythmic 
expression was emphasized in dramatic 
personation and in the extra-physiological 
representative arts. His specialized senses 


of sight and hearing, unlike the sensi- 
bility which was the reflex of his will, 
led him entirely outside of himself. 
Through these senses which opened out 
into a world of light and sound, that of 
vision embracing even the starry heavens, 
phenomena seemed only to occur to him, 
without consulting him or having any 
correspondence to his volition or appe- 
tites or any relation to his imagination. 
Yet in the course of his esthetic “de- 
velopment this external world was brought 
home to him, and as painter and musician 
he mastered accords of color and tone. 
Here was an assimilation transcending 
any corporeal appetite. And, apart from 
the tension of art, what satisfaction and 
refreshment in “the harvest of the 
quiet eye”! 

The human soul, reaching out beyond 
the close grasp of the world through 
instinct, had built for itself invisible 
habitations and responded to distant al- 
lurements long before it was conscious 
of a creative imagination. There are pro- 
gressive phases of this consciousness, and 
when that stage is reached, when, as in 
days of Socrates and Aristophanes, art is 
discussed as something detached from 
life, and speculations become themes, 
then all that a man has built outside of 
himself—that imaginative architecture, 
hitherto absolutely stable—wavers, hav- 
ing only such firmness in its varied and 
fluctuating lines as the heart of man 
inclines to give it—that alone enduring, 
either in life or art, which springs from 
desire, or from fear, which is the shadow 
of desire. 

For any age in which reason and 
imagination have free play, the will to 
love and the will to believe determine 
the scope as well as the quality of living 
experience, whose circle widens in our 
twentieth century so as to embrace and 
quicken larger areas of the human con- 
sciousness than ever before. Native 
desire—its nativity forever renewed— 
is illuminated, so that it no longer casts 
that old-time shadow; its clannishness— 
everything which belonged to its dark- 
ness and confinement—is disappearing; 
and it seems no longer something to be 
repented of, but something to be con- 
fessed to the utmost, something so radi- 
antly transcendent that it is worthy to 
be the mistress of life. 
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SCENE. { Restaurant. 


and a young girl look 


HERE is a table 
ladies are just t 
they are just be 
tell unless they 


taking off her gloves or putting them on? step-daughter.—No, they didn’t like it—lI 

That’s no good Ac 
there is only room for 
want to sit where we ¢ 


down. Look out—vour 
right into that lady. 
How much! she’ looks 
like Mr. Abner Rice’s 
sister. The one Addy 
was poking?—Maybe 
she wouldn’t if she 
turned around, but 
there is something 
about’ the back of her 
head—I didn’t say it 
was Mr. Abner Rice’s 
sister Addy was pok- 
ing, I said how much 
the one she was pok 
ing looked like Mr. 
Abner Rice’s _ sister. 
Addy, Addy! Heres 
a table by the win- 
dow well you can 
keep it on then. You 
sit there, and I'll sit 
here, would you rather 
sit over here? — Well 
you sit there then, let 
Aunty sit here. Well 
I'll sit here and you 
sit.there. It feels good 
to sit down don’t it? 
[I am so glad I got 
that plaid, you know 
[ had stripes all last 
winter, I got real tired 
of them, and now I 
sha’n’t look round any 
more or I shall see 
something I like bet- 
ter.—Can you wait on 
us please ?—Push your 
side combs in, Addy! 
Now where’s my list? 
I am afraid I have 
lost it. (Looks in her 
Vou. CXXIII.—No. 7:7 


over there, those two one [I made first driving down to the 


ginning, I never can’ tleman on the train. I think it was that 
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Enter two ladies bag and pockets.) No that’s an old list, no 
ing about for a table. that’s the wall-paper sample, no that’s the 
list I had Saturday.—You know I lost the 

train, 
hrough. No | guess and J had to borrow a peneil from a gen- 
are eating. Is she Mr. Foss that married Mrs. Nathan Macy’s 


ldy—I know it, but feel terribly, I didn’t return it to him. He 
two. No Addy we went into another car, and that put it out 
an put.our packages of my head and it slipped down between 
umbrella is sticking the seat and the window.—Oh I know it 
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but I feel badly though because | have never 
called upon her,—can you wait on us?— 
Well they live way over there across the 
tracks, her father has built them a lovely 
home, I guess Mrs. Macy wasn’t any too 
pleased at that, you’ve seen it—Now Addy 
Aunty passed it the day she went up to 
Zazie’s for lunch, they’ve got sunflowers 
earved around the front of the piazza, and 
there’s a bust in one of the front windows, 
if | am correct it’s his father and it always 
seems strange to me to have him facing out 
away from the family. Addy I wish you 
wouldns drink any more of that ice-water, 
did you bring your tablets ?—Yes, take one. 
Here’s the list, it was way down under the 
samples. 

Would you let me take your bill-of-fare 
please’? We have been waiting quite a while. 
Want to look at it Fanny? Now what 
are you going to have, Addy? I don’t think 
Addy ought toe eat much of anything— 
what you going to have, Fanny? I 
wonder what this lamb stewed in its own 
gravy is’ How would you like to have your 
mohair made up like that?—I presume one 
portion will be enough if Addy does not 
eat any, what do you think you will have, 
just a little dry toast?’—She looks paler 
to-day than she has any day this week. 
Now if you would rather go right home 
after lunch, Addy, instead of waiting for 
that 5:42? You see Aunty and I have to 
match that velvet and there are five or six 
places we haven’t been to yet, there is no 
sense in your dragging around, but if you 
don’t go home you might just as well be 
looking at suits. She’d look terrible in any- 
thing to-day though, push your combs in 
Addy.—Can you wait on us please ?—Oh, 
there’s that nice one that waited on us the 
other day, can you wait on us?—Maybe 
you remember you waited on us last week. 

I suppose you do see so many people, we 
had veal cutlets,—yes, we did have different 
hats, they were a special thing that day, 
with green peas around them. 

Well now we thought we’d try this 
lamb with—Oh, now that’s too bad, we 
might have gone to your table but we 
wouldn’t have known which it was—Yes, I 
see, 1 thought you all waited on any one 
that was waiting —Oh, no I didn’t mean 
that, I only meant that if any one was wait- 
ing you could wait on them—oh, you have 
to wait till there is some one waiting where 
you wait. Well will you tell the young 
lady who waits on this table—I don’t hard- 
ly believe that’s the girl that waited on us 
last week, well I guess she would have 
remembered us and [I don’t think she had 
that light hair. Will you wait on us? We 
thought we’d have some of this lamb stewed 
in its—is that good?—It is—Well I guess 
one portion will be enough—No she’s not 
going to eat anything, she’s miserable— 
Then we'll have baked potatoes, you can eat 
those Addy, or would you rather have 
fried Fanny ?—Baked?—Oh fried!—Baked! 
Oh yes, my idea was baked on Addy’s ac- 
count. Do you feel like a baked potato 





Addy ?—Is there anything you would rather 
have? You’d better have some toast. Of 
course there is always steak... Why 
Mrs. Casey! How do you do? Why isn’t 
that funny!— Is that so? Well that’s 
always the way—Did you? Well, wasn’t 
that a coincidence!—You did? Well that’s 
just like you. ... Yes I have, I had a let- 
ter last week, and she’s coming down next 
week, she’s miserable, she’s had trouble 
with her eyes—No, she’s going to leave 
them up there—Yes with her sister. she 
has two children and they ean all go to 
school together.—I don’t know just what 
the trouble is, | guess she’s neglected them, 
she always hated to wear eye-glasses. 

This is my sister, Mrs. Adams.—Well 
now I thought you had met, and Addy you 
know. Doesn’t she look terrible? Very 
different from when you saw her last, 
she’s been so wretched I’ve taken her out 
of school.—Yes she ought to graduate this 
year from the high school, but I concluded 
her health was more important and the 
doctors say to have her retire early and 
keep her out in the open air, so I have her 
come in shopping with me. She’s been so 
good about giving up school, I tell her she 
can take art if she likes. I think she has 
real talent, she’s copied ever so many of 
those magazine pictures, and they’re fine, 
well her papa said he couldn’t tell the 
difference. And now she’s crazy to take 
that—what’s that Addy you're crazy to 
take up? Oh yes, pyrography, but I hate 
to have her, l’m so afraid she'll injure her- 
self with the utensils. 

Oh I mustn’t forget to congratulate you, 
I hear you’ve been made president of your 
elub, You and Mrs. Adams ought to frat- 
ernize, I don’t know as you know that she’s 
the president of the Let Well Alone Club.— 
Yes it is quite a new thing. A good many 
ladies felt there was need of such an organi- 
zation so they banded together. Their aim 
is to find out where assistance is not re- 
quired, in fact get at what is being done 
advantageously and leave it undisturbed. 
Of course Mrs. Adams could tell more about 
it if she were not the president, her place 
is merely in the chair to bring forward any 
business or to introduce speakers, but | 
presume I’m right, am I not, Fanny, in say 
ing that the main idea is action through in- 
action?— Oh no you’re not keeping us at 
all, not at all, our lunch hasn’t come yet, 
but I am afraid we are detaining you from 
yours. Oh have you—are you?—Well, | 
hope we shall meet again soon.—Thank you, 
I think you're looking splendidly. ‘ 

How she has aged, hasn’t she? Have 
you seen him lately?—Well she always 
looked older than he did I think, she was 
very affable to-day, wasn’t she? ... You 
ean put it right down here, what’s that 
you’ve got Fanny, coffee? I'll take a cup 
of tea, don’t you think you could take 
some cocoa Addy?—That’s right, I think 
that will be nice for you.—Now Fanny I 
don’t hardly think this lamb is going to 
be enough,—is that so? Now, I feel real 
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“SHOULD YOU THINK SHE 


hungry. We'll have some chicken cro- 
quettes too, Fanny. You know this is my 
treat.—Oh yes now don’t say anything. 


And you might bring some apple fritters, 


I had some the other day, they were real 
nice. Let me give you a little more of the 
gravy Fanny, take some more toast Addy, 
you must eat something. 

We might have had some soup, I don’t 
see why I didn’t think of it, but I never 


think of anything when they are standing 


waiting—Now Fanny have a_ croquette, 
well I thought you'd feel more hungry 
when you got started.—No the tea is for 
me—those are yours Fanny.—Is your cocoa 
good Addy ? Maybe it needs some more 
sugar, and put your combs in. 

Now what have we got to do this after- 
noon, IT must look at my list.—That’s your 
roll Fanny—Oh I couldn’t eat another. 


Yes indeed, that’s your roll. 


Now there’s soap, hat trimming, egg- 
beater, match velvet, lining, now what lin- 
ing is that? I didn’t have any lining to 
get. Oh it’s the stove lining of course. 
Shoes, I shall have to put those off till 


Friday, shirtwaists.—I thought I might get 
something in a pretty flannel. I wish I had 
got a silk waist at that sale the other day, 
but it was impossible to get anywhere near 
the counter. I saw that tall Harris girl 
holding up a waist on the end of her um- 
brella for her mother to choose and I had 
half a mind to ask her to hold one up for 
me but I hated to call out the size before 
her, Should you think she could get into a 
thirty-six ?—You are having all the rolls and 
butter you want to-day Addy aren’t you? 
She usually eats all her rells and butter 
before she gets her meat or anything. 


These croquettes are very nice aren’t they? 
What is it those ladies have got over there? 
It seems to be nothing but roast beef with 
lettuce and mayonnaise but it looks very 
that 


good. (To the waitress) What is 
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INTO A_ THIRTY-SIX? 
dish those ladies have? Oh! Saratoga 
omelette A la Newport with mayonnaise, 
we must remember that name and have it 


sometime. Addy is always at me to have 
club sandwiches but I presume they 
more of a gentleman’s dish, maybe 
have ladies’ club sandwiches, I’ll ask some 
time. Will you have more coffee 
Fanny? She never brought the fritters, 
well no matter unless you care for them 
Fanny. Don’t you dare take another cup? 


are 
they 


some 


Does it? Well I don’t find that it affects 
me that way, on the contrary the jelly 
made with the coffee will affect me when 


the ordinary coffee will not, especially taken 
previous to retiring. 

Well I presume we ought to be going, 
I wonder if that right.—Yes | 
think they do as a general rule have them 
a little restaurants, it more 
of a feeling of leisure and tempts any one 


clock 18 


slow in 


gives 


to remain longer over their lunch. You 
are sure you have had enough Fanny? 
Yes indeed I have had a great sufficiency, 
but won’t you have some ice-cream or 
something?—No I never take anything of 
that sort, but I’m _ perfectly willing to 
wait while you have some, you are sure 
you couldn’t eat anything more? All 
right. (To the waitress) Oh we are all 
through now, no matter, I thought you 
understood we wished them with the meat. 
. Why certainly Fanny if you care to 
have them, I’m delighted, do you want 
mine Addy? Well I should take it if 
vou felt like it, that’s all we have to go 
by, what we feel. I don’t think it will 


hurt you.—I hope [ sha’n’t be too late for 


my fitting —Oh finish your fritter Fanny, 
no hurry. This has been an unusually 
hearty lunch for me, I don’t usually take 


anything more than a cup of tea and some 
erackers when I am alone.—Will you bring 
the check please. (Reads from the check) 
Lamb and peas, sixty cents, why are they 
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are not acquainted 
with them and we 
haven’t eaten them. 
Yes that’s right, cro- 
quettes, are they al- 
ways that price? 
They make them so 
small too. — Coffee, 
tea, cocoa, yes.—l 
don’t see why we 
should pay for the 
fritters when you 
brought them so late, 
but as long as they 
are down we’ll let it 
go. I sha’n’t give her 
anything. — Well you 
can if you want to 
Fanny, you are so 
soft-hearted. 

We might as well 
be gathering our 


Fates things together, here 


It'S NO MATTER, IT’S MY LITTLE SHOPPING LisT”’ 


sixty cents?—Oh I thought I was looking 
down the forty-cent side. Oh yes, well 
now we didn’t have any fried parsnips, 
oh no I never eat them fried. You might 
have had some Fanny, you are very fond 
of them and you might have had them just 
as well az not. No that’s a mistake, you 
saw them Addy? (To the waitress) Weil 
my daughter says you took them to that 
red-haired lady with her mother who just 
went out.—Well I don’t say it was her 
mother, I only presumed so, but they had 
the parsnips... Well IT am very sorry 
but we can’t pay for their parsnips. We 


Addy I'll take that, 
Fanny don’t you take 
those. Addy you 
take them, did you 
have an_ umbrella 
Fanny? Well I guess that’s what I have 
been kicking all through lunch, you pick 
it up Addy, and‘I think my muff is there 
too and my other glove, there’s Aunty’s 
pocket-book too.—Yes I’ve got my umbrella, 
you go ahead with Aunty and pay this at 
the desk I’ll carry this, you take that. 
(Looks around and under the table, and 
says to the head waiter) It’s no matter, 
it’s my little shopping list, I’ve lost it so 
many times this morning I presume I shall 
find it in my bag.—I don’t usually lose 
things—yes, that’s my pocket-book,—well 
it’s just as well I looked back. 


The Inevitable Trouble 


BY CAROLYN WELLS 


| CANNOT run the old cars 
I ran long years ago; 
For they are so old-fashioned now, 
And they’re so awful slow. 
I can’t keep up to this year’s pace, 
They wouldn’t stand the strain; 
I cannot run the old cars, 
Or take them out again. 


I cannot run the old cars, 
They aren’t built just right; 

The aspiration pipes get loose, 
The carburetor tight. 


The steering-gear declines to work, 
The jump-spark will not play; 
I cannot run the old. cars, 
They will not do to-day. 


I cannot run the old cars, 
They haven’t any speed; 

And all the fun is, nowadays, 
The limit to exceed, 

And so I have to stay at home,— 
{t makes me awful blue; 

I cannot run the old ears, 
And can’t afford the new 
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Damaged Breakfast Food 
Ts president of a West- 


ern college was spend- 
ing some time in a large 
Eastern city. In order to 
study conditions in the 
city he occasionally took 
his meals in the poorer 
restaurants. One morning 
the waitress brought him 
some breakfast food that 
was wormy. He called 
her attention to the fact. 
The waitress said that she 
would go into the kitchen 
and see what could be done 
about it. In a few mo- 
ments she returned, and 
said, “Since the breakfast 
food is wormy, you may 
have it for five cents.” 


Willing to Take His Chances 
A CHICAGO minister 


tells of an amusing 
wedding function that he 
attended in his early days 
in a Minnesota town. 

The room wherein the 
feast that follows the cere- 
mony was spread was not 
large, and was soon crowded 
to overflowing. The bride 
and the groom, being left 
behind in the rush _ for 
refreshments, were among 
the last to enter’ the 
door. 

Whereupon the groom, 
casting one comprehensive 
glance over the room, and 
seeing but a single empty 
chair, hastily deposited 
his bride in it. 

“Mary Katlrrine,” said 
he, “you sit here and eat 
as fast as you can before 
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everything’s gone. I'll take Father's Sunday-morning Outing 


my chances on the second 

lot. If I don’t get any- 

thing, it won’t make much difference, for 
I knew just how it would be, and filled up 
pretty well before I left home.” 


An Artist 


Mrs. Wueatpir: “ Do tell, I didn’t know 
Titian ‘was an artist!” 

Miss WHEATPIT: “Sh, mama! Of 
course he was an artist!” 

Mrs. Wueatrir: “ Well, now! I thought 
he got up one of those preparations for 
the hair!” 


Not Time Enough 
FAMOUS artist, who was also noted as 


a humorist, was walking down the street 
with a friend one day, when they passed a 


very dirty little boy sitting forlornly on a 
very dirty doorstep. The artist stopped be- 
fore the lad and, after regarding him for a 
few moments, asked, “How old are you, 
sonny ?” 

“ Six years.” 

“Oh, you’re older than that, aren’t you?” 

“No, I ain't.” 

“ Sure?” 

“T’m only six, I tell you, and I know it.” 

“You must be older than that,” insisted 
the artist, as he turned to walk on. 

There were some moments of silence be- 
tween the artist and his friend, when the 
latter inquired, with considerable curiosity, 
“What makes you think he is older than 
six?” 

“Why, he couldn’t get that dirty in six 
years,” replied the other, philosophically. 
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Fooling His Satanic Majesty 


YOUNG mother in Philadelphia was 

enabled recently, in quite an accidental 
way, to be a witness to a curious moral 
victory achieved by her own little girl, 
aged ten. 

The mother, who was convalescing from 
an illness of some weeks, was dozing in a 
big chair in the library, and on a table 
beside her stood a bowl of fruit. Suddenly 
the aforementioned child cautiously tiptoed 
into the room. Thinking her mother quite 
asleep, the child advanced, took a couple 
of oranges from the bowl, and silently 
stole away. 

Now, though the mother was greatly 
grieved by this immoral proceeding on the 
part of her offspring, she said not a word, 
nor did she even permit the youngster to see 
that she was really awake. 

About ten minutes later the child reap- 
peared. With the fruit in her hand un- 
touched, she crept into the room just as 
silently as she had entered before. She 
replaced the fruit in the bowl, and, as she 
turned to go, the mother heard her mutter 
to herself: 

“That’s the time you got left, Mr. 
Devil!” 





~ 


Exaggerated Politeness 


Dangerous Position 


R. AND MRS. ASCHENBRENNER 

were touring Europe, and had just ar- 
rived at Pisa. Mrs. Aschenbrenner was all 
excitement upon reaching the Leaning Tow 
er of Pisa, and eagerly pattered up the spiral 
stuirway, leaving her husband Jlanguidly 
awaiting her return. 

As she weighed a shade over the two-hun- 
dred mark, her husband always dug up an 
excuse when it came to accompanying her 
on any altitudes above easy falling distance. 

He was just pondering on the beautiful 
flow of unintelligible language used by their 
guide when from the topmost rampart came 
the “Hi-lee, Hi-lo” trill of his wife, who 
was leaning far out and waving a scarf. 

Mr. Aschenbrenner obligingly looked up 
and then came to life with an anguished 
roar: “Gretchen, for your life get back! 
You’re bendin’ the building!” , 


What She Wanted 


HEY had been married but two months, 

and they still loved each other devotedly. 
He was in the back yard blacking his shoes 

“ Jack,” she called at the top of 
voice—" Jack, come here, quick!” 

He knew at once that she 
was in imminent danger. He 
grasped a stick, and rushed up 
two flights of stairs to the res- 
cue. He entered the room, 
breathlessly, and found her 
looking out of the  win- 
dow. 

“ Look,” said she, “ that’s the 
kind of bonnet I want you to 
get me.” 


her 


Similar Tastes 
OHNNIE was only three, but 
his mother was really con- 

cerned at his inordinate fondness 
for what he termed “ pemmies.” 
\ present of a shining copper 
eent filled him with delight, a 
refusal to bestow the same on 
him invited hysterics, and the 
pennies, once they were his, 
were hoarded mercilessly. 

It was just on the heels of an 
active discussion between John- 
nie and his mama that big sis- 
ter Hope noticed a shaggy red 
dog going in and out of the 
shrubbery, nose to the ground. 
Over the lawn, along the fence, 
and around the house went dog- 
gie, sniffing steadily all the 
while. “ Why is he doing that?” 
asked Hope. 

“He is a hunting-dog; he is 
following a _ scent,” answered 


mama. 
“You don’t mean to say that is your daughter, Mrs. “Dear me,” said Hope, “he 
Smith? [| give you my word, I would have taken you must love money almost as 


for sisters.” 


much as Johnnie does.” 
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Proof Positive 


* SS said Har 
old, “* I’ve been out to 


the barn and taken all 
the shoes off the horse.” 

“Now, Harold,” said | | 
his mother, “you are an || 


telling me a wrong story, 
and | shall punish you.’ 

“No, truly, I have,” 
persisted Harold. “ I took 
them off, and then I put 
them on again. If you 
don’t believe it, you 
go and look for yourself.”’ 


can 


Unfortunate 


Tyre Dour: “T am 
unfortunate, mum. l 
had to quit my _ profes- 
sion on aceount of my 
health.” 

Lapy: “ But 
rugged. What 
profession ?” 

Tyre Dour: 
just it, lady. I 
rugged. I was a 
triloquist, an’ a 
lady, an’ my 
strong I couldn't 
»” 


look 
your 


you 
was 


“ Dat’s 
was too 
ven- 
good 
one, voice 
got so 


throw 


Part of the Game 


” HEN you told me 
that you were going 
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to play golf,” said the 
young husband, bitterly, 
“T had no idea that you 
intended to be absent eve- 
nings as well as after- 
noons.” 

‘You should have re- FatTuer (doing the carving): “ By-the-way, my dear, 
membered,” she replied, J’m invited to the Board of Trade dinner neat week, They 
* that evenings are the expect over two hundred.” 
only time we have to talk JOHNNY (to himself): “Gee! I'd hate to be the youngest 
over the game.” where that many has to be helped.” : 





Gab-gib or Gib-gob 


BY FRANK HILL 
[D you ever from an easy-chair, your 
story well in hand, 
Confront a certain reference you didn’t 
understand, 


And in idle desperation try to banish from 
your mind 

Your recent resolution of the self-improving 
kind— 

To arise with Spartan virtue, to forsake 
your peaceful lot, 

To consult the ’eyclopedia and to do it on 
the spot? 

And when you scanned its pages with the 
most persistent care, 

Did you find the thing you wanted? 
you ever find it there? 


Did 


PHILLIPS 


And though your tale’s a thriller and there 
isn’t any doubt 

Another page will show you how the story’s 
“coming out,” 

Yet you shun the path of dalliance, push 
aside the brimming cup, 

As you hear the call of Duty: “ Now’s the 
time to ‘look it up.’” 

And though you may experience a sort of 
righteous glow 

As you leave your seat of comfort to cor- 
sult the learned row, 

After “Gab to Gib” is dusted and you're 

busy on the job, 

never “Gab to Gib” 

always “ Gib to Gob.” 


It’s you need; it’s 
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Be It Ever so Humble 


WAY with summer traveling 
To distant cool retreats, 
While tempers are unraveling 
In stuffy railroad seats. 


When lengthy days are sweltering, 
And addled tourists roam, 

I much prefer the sheltering 
Retreat of my own home. 





I need no sea’s adjacency, 
For (tell it not in Gath) 
I’m vestured in complacency 
And seated in my bath. 





Nor yet from mountain altitudes 
Need I remain aloof, 

For oft in lang’rous attitudes 
I’m resting on my roof. : 


I would not golf perspiringly 
While all my features scorch, 

For I can romp less tiringly 

At sweeping off the porch. 3 

3 


At tennis I’ve played doubles some, 
In pleasant linen lugs, 

But postures far less troublesome 
Are used when beating rugs. 








You boast a breeze in birdie-land, 
You vaunt those pipes of Pan’s? 
I hear a hurdy-gurdy, and 
I feel electric fans. 








The forest is no Lorelei 


Pat: “Oi see thot they’ve dug up some To chant a charm to me, 

Egyptian joolry six thousand years old.” For, though it be immortal, I 
Mike: “How can ut be? This is only Prefer my own roof-tree. 

nineteen hundred en ’liven.” Burces JOHNSON. 
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(oat 














Tue Eacie: “/t’s a shame that a poor self-respecting bird can’t go out for a quiet 
little fly, without being run into by one of these joy-riders.” 











Illustration for ‘‘ The Painted Pitcher 


STEFANO AND SERAFINA AT THE WELI 





